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PART 1. 




INTRODUCTJOX. 


§ 1 . The writer of tiic followinp;: pages subinits them, ^ ^ 

not without a sense of their imperfection, to tlie jtulg> oonudouimBM. 
ment of his contemporaries. The questions treated 
of labour under one kind of difficulty peculiarly 
their own. It is not every reader who will bo pre- 
pared to admit, that, in one part of metaphysical 
enquiries, the proof to be required differs in its nature 
from the proof to be rcciuired in the purely bbjectiv(i 
sciences. But that it is so follows from the. nature 
of the matt(5r, at once subjective, and objeetivan Iji 
the purely objiictive sci(!m;es a writer iushI have no 
doubt about his facts; he can protect bims(df by de- 
fmitio!is and by distinctions, an<l eati always maktt 
clear what the. pr('(rist^ objtad, is, about whitdi lu*. rea- 
sons. For instance, in Political Economy, lx; can 
obviate ambiguities in his object-matter by defining 
Wealth to mean “ every commodity which has an 
exchangeable, valm;;" and, consecjuent on this defini- 
tion, he, can define Pro<luctivo Labour to mean labour 
which produces such commodities; for evciy one is 
agreed that there are such commodities and such 
labour. But where this has not been done, but is 
still in process of doitJg, there every man must bo 
judge for himself, whether las own internal experi- 
ence bears out the assertions of the writer, h'or tlie 
facts of mctaphysic, like those of every purely objoc- 
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§1. tive science, are facts of consciousness, and their ob- 
scurity and the difficulty of observing them make 
their interpretation, or their analysis, doubtful. The 
very questions at issue are. What are the facts ? What 
is their 'analysis ? — and Is there any phenomenon 
ans'wermg to a given definition? — of which there is 
no judge but consciousness itself. Such questions, 
for instance, are the analysis of the cognitions of 
time and space, the analysis of consciousness in its 
simplest concrete shape, the question whether we are 
immediately conscious of the Will, and so on. If the 
meaning of the term red was not sufficiently agreed 
upon, we should have to appeal to the consciousness 
of indmduals to decide what colour should be dis- 
tinguished by this name ; and those who were colour- 
blind would be heard before the decision was arrived 
at, but not afterwards. 

A great part of metaphysic, not by any means 
the whole of it, and a continually though slowly de- 
creasing part, is in this unfixed and undetermined 
state; and it is natural that this should be the case 
with this the most complicated and dependent of all 
branches of knowledge, though it is one which, from 
the universal and obvious presence of some of its 
' elements, was cultivated among the earliest. In this 
unfixed part of metaphysic the appeal to conscious- 
ness must stm be permitted; there the proofs must 
not only be examined but performed by every one 
for himself, with a view to the establishment of a 
sufficient consensus of judgments; and the aim of the 
metaphysical writer in this part of his task must be, 
not to give convincing inferential proofs of his posi- 
tions, but to state and describe the phenomena so as 
to lead and assist the reader in findi-ng the proofs 
• 
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ibr himself, or in other words, to aid him in goin;:^ S i. 
througli the trains of reasoning in such an original ccmHciousuuHB. 
and indc^pendi'iit way, as can alone procure, 1 do not 
say the, conclusions here reached, but any real con- 
clusion at all. 

By the term consciousness, in this Essay, is al- 
ways meant consciousness as existing in an individual 
conscious being; an<l proofs drawn from such a con- 
Hciousncas can have no validity for other conscious 
individtials, unless they themselves recognise their 
truth as descriptions applicable to the procedure and 
j>henomena of their own consciousness. Doctrines, 
if true, will ultimately be recognised as such by all 
individuals whose consciousness is formed on the same 
type, that is, by all human beings. . . 
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Subject and 
Object. 


THE SCOPE OF METAPHYSIC. 

^Avaf^'KatoTcpat fieu ovv iracai av'Ttjs^ ajJLGivuiv dc ov8ep.ta. 

Aristotle. 

§ 2, The true opposite of the term metaphysic is 
empiric, whether empiric is employed in dealing with 
states of consciousness or with external phenomena. 
States of consciousness and external phenomena, whe- 
ther abstract or concrete, whether considered as parti- 
cular and unclassified or as general and classified, are 
known to us by experience either direct or indirect, 
by perception or by inference ; that is to say, they 
are the data of empirical knowledge or science ; while 
metaphysic is employed in tracing the conditions of 
such data. Thus Kant says in the Prolegomena, § i, 
that metaphysical cognition is a cognition which lies 
on the far side of, or beyond, experience, — jenseit 
der Erfahrung liegende Erkenntniss. 

Metaphysic takes its stand at the point of junction 
between the mind which knows and the world which 
is known, and deals with the relations which obtain 
between them, so far as these relations are necessary 
and universal. Metaphysic may therefore be ap- 
proached both from the side of psychology, or the 
laws of consciousness and the org%n of consciousness, 
and from that of physical science, or the laws of ex- 
ternal phenomena. In saying this I am not forget- 
ting that external phenomena are presented to us 
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only in consciousness, nor on the other hand that 
states of consciousness, when reflected on, are as 
ohjcctivc as external phenomena. It is enough that 
this diffoi-cncc of aspect, this distinction xara g.epj?, 
hius given rise to a division of existences Kara fisAj;, . 
a division of them into mind and matter, aaxd their 
appropriated sciences, psychology and the ])hysical 
sciences. Following the route of either of these 
groups of sciences, we come to ground which is com- 
mon to it with the other group, the common ground 
of ])henomcna wth a double aspect, subjective and 
objective. This common ground of psychology and 
physic, phenomena in their most abstract shape, is 
the pro})er field of metaphysic. It considers pheno- 
mena as they possess an objective and a subjective 
aspect, and not as they arc dependent on a series of ' 
events in the kingdom of mind, or on a stiries of 
events in the kingdom of matter. It is an analysis of 
jiluaiomonn,, as such. Standing thus at the meeting 
])oint of the two groiqis of cognitions, j)sychological 
and physical, metaphysic cojitains, as its proper object- 
matter, those cognitions only which are common to 
all i>bj(‘.cts of knowledge and to all modes or states of 
consciousness. In other words, it is ojdy certain 
universal modes or forms of consciousness and of 
objects e.xternal to consciousness which are the ol)- 
ject-matttsr of nudaphysic. 'idle reason of this is, 
that all the others fall proj)erly into their places in 
the other sciences to which they belong, while those 
which arc universal, both in consciousness and in its 
objects, arc diatingiiished broadly by this charac- 
teristic from the rest, and, besides the place which 
they hold in any of the other sciences, have an- 
other place in that science, or mode of contempla- 
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Subject and 
Object. 


tion, wMch brings into one view both object and 
subject as the two only constituents of the whole 
imaginable or conceivable universe. The import- 
ance and also, consideriug the constitution of our 
minds, the necessity of this latter science, called 
metaphysic, rests on the fact that this distinction of 
subject and object is the most general and ultimate 
distinction at which we can arrive in all knowledge. 
If the human mind is compelled to push its enquiries 
to the furthest point attainable by it, it is to this 
distinction that it will come the last, from what- 
ever point of view it may start, and whatever road 
or science it may take. It is the ultimate distinction 
in the analysis of the universe from the human point 
of view, ^d therefore it is the starting point of meta- 
physic, which is the applied logic of the universe, the 
method of stating the problem in its lowest terms. 

Some may suppose that there is a point of view 
from which this distinction of subject and object, or, 
what is the same thing, of consciousness and the ob- 
jects of consciousness, is not the ultimate and highest 
distinction possible, but some other distinction be- 
tween existences, as for instance that of Inner and 
Outer, or that of Form and Matter. From such a 
point of view, states of consciousness themselves 
would still be classed as, what in fact they are, 
special modes of existence, and perhaps, under the 
first distinction, as outward manifestations of an in- 
ward spirit, or, under the second distinction, as forms 
into which the matter of the external world is cast 
and moulded. Now what is there to show that a 
method of regarding the universe founded upon such 
distinctions as these is not more complete and legiti- 
mate than a method founded on the distinction of 
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subject aixd object? I'his only consideration, so far parti. 
as can , be at present (ivident, namely, that it adopts 
a single term or category, that of existence, into suiictM.i 
which to introcbico its distinctions, a category un- 
cx])lained, unconnected, meaningless; that it leaves 
vague and undetermimul,’ because out of relation to ■ 
any thing else, the totality of the pluinomena which 
it proposes to classify, and thus in fact starts with 
assuming an Absolutii. Of such a single, non-relative, 
existence it must be admitted, that it has no meatiing 
and no predicates, that it is in short jmre nonentity 
and merum nihil. If however it should be replied, 
that by existence is meant relative existence, such 
existence as is re.lative to us and our capacities, this 
is only to admit in other wortls the greater vali<lity 
of the distinction betwetm subject and object. For 
by a relative existence is meant an objective exist- 
ence, an existence the eorndate of consciousness, the 
only existence which in fact we can conceive or ima- 
gine. Let this objective existence be <livide<l or dis- 
tinguished as it may, it will still be one aspect only 
of the ultimate distinction into subject and object, 
or rather it will itself involve its opjiosite, the sub- 
jective aspect; and the further distinctions intro- 
duced into it will be <l!stinctions of the object of 
consciousness only, and not of an absolute existence 
apart from conHcimistuiss, 

§ 3. Now with reference to the doctrmo that the gs. 
cognitions, which arc the object-matter of raetaphysic, unWorwil^f 
are necemsary as well ns universal, it must be remarked 
that the term necessary is hut the correlate of the 
term universal; what the latter is in the world of 
objects that the fonner is in the world of conscious- 
ness. Whatever is necessary in thought exists also 
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Ch. I. 

• iT 

Necessity and 
Universality. 


always without exception in the object of thought; 
and whatever exists always without exception in the 
object of thought is necessary in thought. It is not 
said, that whatever exists always in “ things-in-them- 
selves” is necessary in thought, for of things-in-them- 
selves we have no experience; but, so far as anything 
is an object for us, whatever is universal in the object 
is necessary in the subject. Necessity is a term which 
has meaning only in reference to our cognition; it is 
subjective in its reference; while the term univer- 
sahty is objective, not referring however to existence 
per se, but to objective existence for us. We shall 
have to consider in the course of these pages whether 
any causal relation obtains between these two corre- 
lates, necessity and universality. For the present it 
is enough to explain, that no necessity can be ad- 
mitted to exist in the objective world; that what we 
call a necessary sequence is necessary solely in refer- 
ence to our understanding, because we refer the con- 
sequent to a special antecedent, and bring it thus 
under some law which we think of as fixed, at least 
so far as the particular case under consideration is 
concerned ; and that the only thing which corresponds 
to our notion of necessity in nature is the phenomenon 
of universality. Universality means, that the thing 
in question, whatever it is, never is otherwise ; neces- 
sity means, that we cannot cc5nceive it otherwise. In 
the former case there is no impossibility introduced ; 
in the latter case there is an' impossibihty, but it is 
one of thought not of fact, subjective not objective. 
Like the terms subject and object themselves, the 
terms necessity and universahty are but two as- 
pects, inseparable from each other, of the same phe- 
nomenon. 
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§ 4. It rcimiins id lx; Tiotiml in what spiihc the; 
cognitidiiH of time atxl sjiace, and any others wliich 
may prove entitleel to rank with them, can be saiel to 
lie Ix'.yond expesrie'nct; and to lx; a priori. All abstract 
cognitions, such as those, of time, and space, can lx; 
arrived at by generalising^ from exjx;rie,ncc; ami this 
projierty is common to all ahatnwitiona, ofwluitever 
kind they are. No one can be surprised that this 
proj)erty is ])ossGsscd by those most general and ab- 
stract of all cognitions which are the object-matter 
of motaphysic. But it is equally clear that it is not 
this property which entitles them to be placed beyond 
experience, jensoit der Erfahrung, or to be called non- 
empirical, or a priori. What bo entitles them is the 
addition of this character to their other chariicter of 
universality or necessity, so that th(!y art; ])reviously 
c.xisting e](ime,nt;s of <; very possible; cognition or object 
of cognition. Now there are two distinct, .senses ol 
tlu' ten-m a priori, which I do not nmu'inher ever to 
have seem clearly <listinguished. Hometinies, since 
(‘Vi'ry condition is previous in order of time to its 
e,oiise{|uent, the knowledge of the eons{;<juent derived 
from a knowledge of its conditions is said to he a 
knowhxlge u priori; and again, those e.xisting cun- 
elitions which are e.atises of a given effect, tliosc con- 
ditions without which the eheet coidd not he what it 
is, are said to lx; a jtriori coixlitiuns, since, when we 
know what the effect i.H, we conclude that such and 
sued; conditions must have preceded it in order of 
tinu‘. 'Fhese two nnodes rest u|)on priority in orde.r 
of tinxi, and constitute one sense of the term a priori. 
'Flu: other sense of this tenn has nothing to do with 
priority in order of time, but solely with priority in 
order of logic. For instance, the figure of a triangle 
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drawn, on paper exists only when three lines meet 
each other at three angles ; the three lines and the 
three angles are the a priori elements of the triangle ; 
but they are not previous to it in point of time, but 
exactly simultaneous, for the length and position of 
each line, and the size of each angle, are determined 
respectively by the length and position of the other 
lines and the size of the other angles, that is, by the 
other elements of the triangle. Before the triangle 
was formed, there were neither the lines of such and 
such a length and position, nor the angles of such and 
such a size. The triangle is the brief synthetical 
expression for these lines and these angles, and the 
lines and the angles are the analysis of the triangle. 
Now any of these elements of the triangle, which 
being given the rest are deducible, or all these ele- 
ments taken together, may be called the a priori 
elements of the triangle ; but in neither case are they 
prior to the triangle in order of time, but only in 
order of logic. And if the term a priori is applied 
to any of the metaphysical elements of objects, it must 
be in this second sense of the term, and not in a sense 
implying priority in order of time. 

Applying these remarks to time and space, the 
results of any analysis may be considered prior in 
logic to the whole analysed, and therefore a priori to 
that particular object; but time and space are a priori 
xar inasmuch as they are a priori to all ob- 

jects of cognition, to cognition and existence itself. 
Themselves cognitions generalised from experience, 
and in that point of view later than experience in 
order of time, they are discovered to have been also 
elements of those very cognitions of experience from 
which they are generalised, present in them as con- 
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to their bocoinin^? known to uh as wjiarate roffnitionH, 
they are later than nuuiy other coi^nitionH; hut aa to 
their own exintenee in know!e.d/ 3 ;e. nuHeparatod, they 
are Hiinultanemis with al! aiul every other eo/fnition. 
The (jtKwtion of the origin of these cognitions will he 
(liscuHsed in Chapter 111.; hut with reference to the 
mind of man as he now exists, and to idl Ids other 
cognitions, these two cognitions of time ami space at 
least are a priori, in the sense just explained ; that 
is, are elements of any and every particular experi- 
ence, entering into every one of them as its memmry 
form. 

§ 5. So far as to the leading features mid dpistinc- 
tions of metaphysic, as a separate phenomenon. It 
remains to regard it as a whole, aiul in relation fuid 
contrast with other hranelu's of knowledge. Meta- 
])hysic is, properly speaking, not a seienee hut a jihi- 
losophy; that is, it is a seiema* whosi* emi is in its<*If, 
in the gratification and education of the niimis which 
carry it on, not in any external purpose, such as the 
founding of any art eondm'ive to the welfari' of life. 
This is the. distinction hetwisen s<‘ience and philo- 
sophy, that science <loes not inelmle its own cml, hut 
is pure knowledge, who-se inid is something external 
to itself, while philosophy is carried on for the sake 
of the learning and knowing alone which it involves. 
Nor is this the popular distinction between intel- 
lectual pursuits which lead to something, and those 
which only, as it is called, sharpen the mind. Intel- 
lectual pursuits which arc employed to sharjam the 
mind arc already pursued for aw end external to 
themselves, and cannot deserve the name of philo- 
sophy. Philosophy is pleasurable and noble emotion 
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no less than knowledge ; the two elements are in- 
separable, are logically and not empirically discerned. 
In other words, its end is in itself, 'llie need to 
philosophise is rooted in onr nature, as dee.j)ly as any 
other of our needs. “ Tutti gli uoinini naturalmente 
desiderano di sapere,” says Pante, a true philosopluir, 
in the opening passage of his Oonvito, translating 
Aristotle’s words at the begiiming of his Motaphysie, 
TIui/tss av6§avoi tov tihkvai h^iyovrat <pv(tii. And Plato 
says in the Sophistes, 'AXka ye Utr^isv axou- 

ffav ‘XMav 91 ‘av uypoovffuv. And the attempt to satisfy 
this need has at all times ])roduced ])hilosophies, 
which have been foimdcd on the special sciences as 
they from time to time existed, and which have taktm 
from the growth and development of these latter th(;ir 
own form and colour. For the great probleitis which 
in aU ages have proposed themselves to mm, such us 
these. Whence he and the world came ; Whither they 
go ; What is the meaning of the whole scene of ex- 
istence, as it unfolds itself before him, and of which 
he himself is apart; Is it truer to explain it by the 
analogy of this, or of that, familiar plienomeiion, as 
of a dream, a tragic or a comic drama, of a battle or 
a war, or a lawsuit, or a journey; — these questions 
and such as these must for ever, whether answerable 


or rmanswerable, whether conceived as <picstio!i8 or 
only as meditations, possess for him the profoundest 
interest; and to attempt their solution must be one 
of his most attractive labours. Now the very con- 
dition of prosecuting the enquiry is mctaphysic, that 
is, the analysis of the phenomena whose history and 
import is to be studied. Before the laws of the suc- 
cession of phenomena, and therefore also before the 
laws or law of their tendency and fin^ end, the 
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nature of the phenomena must be analysed. This 
analysis or statical study of the nature of phenomena 
is metaphysic. Modern philosophy has attained at 
least to this, that it can not only state the problem to 
be solved, iDut also lay down the conditions of its 
solution with certainty and precision. This we owe 
chiefly, perhaps, to Descartes and Kant. But each 
age, as it advances to a greater distance from those 
fathers of modern philosophy, must perforce alter 
something in the systems which they moulded, and 
re-state the old questions in terms allied to the ad- 
vancing discoveries of the sciences on which meta- 
physical philosophy is founded. 

It is idle to object against metaphysical philosophy 
that it is not a special science ; and yet it is into such 
an objection that most of the complaints cominoTily 
made against it are resolvable. For m fact all men 
who reflect are metaphysicians, and all scienccis hav(^ 
a metaphysical side; a system of mota])hyKic is merely 
a gathering up into one connected whole the sc;attered 
notions which each reflecting man entertains rci.sja'ct- 
ing the ultimate nature and scope of his own pursuit. 
The difliculty is to carry the mcta])hysical method 
far enough. Men soon become tired of distinguishing 
logically; they demand that the objects of reasoning 
should be exhibited empirically or as concrete wholes, 
and ask what the external end or good is in such 
enquiries. As men are most familiar with the special 
sciences, which are all empirical or employed with 
whole objects, abstract like the figures of geometry, 
or concrete like those of the sun and stars, they are 
apt to demand that all science shall be reduced tf> the 
same shape, that is, that metaphysic shall cease to las 
metaphysic by giving up its distinguishing chnrac- 
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Paet l teristic. This demand, when it is made without pre 

Ch I . . ' ^ 

— ' vious examination of the nature and claims of meta 
Metephysio is phjsic itself, appears to me to he one of Bacon’s Idoh 
philosophy. Theatre. Even Auguste Comte thought tha 

in establishing his Philosophie Premiere, in the Poli 
tique Positive, vol. iv. page 173, which correspond; 
to the Prima Philosophia of Bacon, and is a systen 
of the few most general laws of all the sciences philo 
sophically arranged, an analysis not of phenomena a 
such but of the universe of phenomena as a whole 
he was carrying the metaphysical method far enough 
He went somewhat farther, indeed, in his latest wori 
the Synthese Subjective, but even there he did no 
go beyond the notion of a system of general laws c 
empirical phenomena, and of thought occupied wit 
empirical phenomena, as such. In my view, howevei 
this is but a small part of true metaphysic. It go€ 
beyond this, and refers even such general laws s 
these to their conditions and elements, without res- 
ing satisfied with having it shown that they are tl 
result, of a complete induction. If we are to have 
philosophy, or a science which, is its own end or r( 
ward, it must advance to the ultimate possible b'mi 
and not stop short at the point of arranging inductii 
principles in a philosophical manner; for this ma 
aim only at the external reward of aiding the speci 
sciences. 

§ 6. § 6. Lord Bolingbroke, in his first Letter to Pop 

andReii^oii. Works, vol. V. page 83-4, edit. i8op, distinguishes h 
First Philosophy from what he calls metaphysic 
pneumatics and from ontology, on the one hand, ai 
on the other firom the Prima Philosophia of Baco 
Proceeding to describe what his First Philosophy 
he defines it by its objects, “natural theology 
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theism, and natural religion or ethics.” I have al- 
ready distinguished metaphysic from such philosophy 
as the Prima Philosophia of Bacon, and shall later 
on distinguish it also from ontology; but I cannot 
admit that ethic or religion or theology are the ob- 
jects of metaphysic. Metaphysic has to take account 
indeed of every class of phenomena, but its special 
business is with the elements universal and necessary 
of all phenomena alike, as such. It must explain all 
without exception, and deny none on pain of being 
imtrue. But it approaches phenomena from the 
cognitive side, and treats them as cognitions, not as 
feelings or emotions. Since the implication of matter 
with form in phenomena is universal, and the impli- 
cation of difierent kinds of matter with each other is 
almost universal, the distinction expressed by the 
Aristotelic or the Spinozistic qu&tenus, is of almost 
universal application ; and is, besides, the only method 
of obviating the illogical vagueness of such expres- 
sions as “this rather than that,” “this more than 
that,” expressions which have their ground in the 
same almost universal implication just spoken of. 
Peelings and emotions are the object-matter of ethic, 
religion, and theology, rather than of metaphysic. 
What is the reason and extent of this “rather than”? 
It is this, that, since feelings and emotions are also at 
the same time cognitions, metaphysic treats them so 
far as they are cognitions, and ethic so far as they are 
feelings and emotions. Cognitions are the object- 
matter of ethic; not however in their character of 
cogmtions, but only so far as they are feelings or 
emotions. This is the first step in the limitation of 
ethic ; the next step is, that not all feelings and emo- 
tions, as such, are the object-matter of ethic, but only 
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pabtl those feehngs and emotions which contain, or with 
— ’ which is combined, a feeling or emotion of a pleasure- 

Metaphysic able or painfol Mnd. Ethic thus becomes the general 

ftiid EGligioD. • rt *1 T 

science of practice, as distmgmshed from pure specu- 
lation. Ethic is a systematic cognition of feelings, 
metaphysic of cognitions. 

Religion is a term for a particular and important 
class of ethical emotions, namely, those which are of 
a spiritual kind, or which satisfy the sense of delight- 
ing in what is right as distinguished from what is 
wrong, that is, which satisfy the conscience. Re- 
ligion consists of emotions. “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with aR thy heart, and with ah thy 
soul, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbour as 
thyself; — on these two commandments hang all the 
Law and the Prophets.” Matth. xxii. 37. But now, 
looking away from the particular emotions which 
constitute any particular religion, the Christian for 
instance, religion itself in the abstract has never been 
investigated, or its nature analysed, with sufScient; 
accuracy. It will however be found, I apprehend, 
that it consists in the umon of two characteristics, 
1st, that it is an emotion of some particular kind, as 
love, or hope; 2d, that, the moral goodness of this 
emotion is self-evident, that is, the emotion is felt as 
an ultimate end in itself, as being its own warrant, 
needing md admitting no proof of its moral goodness 
beyond its actual presence in consciousness. All 
those emotions, and only those, which contain this 
second characteristic are religious emotions. Reli- 
gion is spiritual emotion. 

Theology is the embodiment of religion in doc- 
trines, that is, in cognitions, which give it a shape 
cognisable by the intellecf, and relate either to the 
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great object of religion, God, or to the conditions of paet x. 

its existence in man, or to the duties and actions — ' 
which are its consequences. Theology therefore is of Metlpiiysio 
the same nature, and is to be broadly distinguished 
from metaphysic on the same ground, as ethic. While 
metaphysic can overlook no phenomenon and no 
truth, of whatever kind it may be, or in whatever 
part of the mind it may come forward, theology and 
ethic, which are cognitive systems or sciences also, 
and as such have the investigation of truth for their 
ultimate purpose, may be carried on in harmony with 
metaphysic, and may even derive advantage from the 
results therein obtained. jN’o truth, wherever found, 
whether in theology, ethic, or metaphysic, can pos- 
sibly be antagonistic to religion; the only danger is, 
that error should be inistaken for, and maintained in 
place of, truth; and against this danger, sober and 
searching enquiry, neglecting no facts and denying 
none, is the surest preservative. Further light will 
probably be thrown on these preliminary remarks in 
the course of the Essay. 

§ 7. It was the above-mentioned dualism of sub- § 7 . 
ject and object which was in Descartes’ mind when 
he said to himself, Cogito ergo sum ; which sentence 
is the fountain-head of all modem metaphysic. It 
was the result of reflection, and the shortest and 
simplest way in which the act of reflection could be 
expressed. It contains the first distinction of reflec- 
tion on phenomena, the distinction into object and 
subject, into consciousness generally, abstracting from 
aU particular objects of consciousness, which is here 
established as being beyond the possibility of doubt, 
and the particular objects of consciousness which may 
be doubted. The reflective act and one of its objects, 
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Jr, 

Cogito ergo 
smn. 


one of the two things distinguished by it, namely, 
consciousness, are together the fact which Descartes 
here asserts to he beyond the possibility of doubt. 
The first reflection is the first certainty, the first cer- 
tainty as distinguished from undoubting acquiescence. 
And thus reflection is the starting point of philoso- 
phy; the object asserted by it as certain, conscious- 
ness, is the thing which is the object of philosophy, of 
which reflection is one mode.- There are then two 
senses in which the Cogito or the Cogitatur of Des- 
cartes is to be taken, one in which it stands for the 
act of reflection, the other in which it stands for one 
of the two objects of reflection, consciousness gene- 
rally. He begins by seeing what things he is not 
certain of beyond the possibility of doubt. Nearly 
every thing is in this category; at last he puts the 
question about Sense ; Meditatio II. : “ Sentire ? 
nempe etiam hoc non fit sine corpore, et permulta 
sentire visus sum in somniis quse deinde animadverti 
me non sensisse:” Here sense is not distinguished 
trom the objects of sense; it therefore shares their 
uncertainty. He proceeds: “Cogitare? hie invenio, 
cogitatio est, hsec sola a me divelh nequit, ego sum, 
ego existo, certum est.” Here at last he can dis- 
tinguish consciousness from its objects, the operation 
from the results. In the next page he follows up 
his enquiry : “ Sed quid igitur sum ? res cogitans ; 
quid est hoc? nempe dubitans, intelligens, afiS.rmans, 
negans, volens, nolens, imaginans quoque, et sen- 
tiens.” Et sentiens, — here sense is distinguished 
from its objects, and is become part of the indubit- 
able operation of reflection itself, of the Cogito or the 
Cogitatur. Here is the first answer to the question. 
What is it to exist, or What is existence ? Existence 
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is consciousness generally, in some or all of its inodes ; 
or in other words, that exists which is revealed by 
consciousness. 

Now the current theory, I believe, is this, that 
existence or Being far exceeds consciousness ; that 
many things exist of which we actually have not, and 
many other things of which we cannot have, the least 
knowledge ; that consciousness may and does make 
progress in penetrating into the former field, that of 
actually unknown existence, and in making many 
thiags actually known to us which before were ac- 
tually unknown,, but existing beyond our knowledge ; 
while it is debarred jfrom all progress whatever in 
the latter field, that of unknowable existence, which 
nevertheless is actually existing beyond our possi- 
, bility of knowledge. If we so conceive, consciousness 
may be likened to a candle shining in a vast circle of 
darkness which it tends to illuminate more and more, 
while beyond this circle is a space of neither light nor 
darkness, which cannot, by its nature, be ever illu- 
minated by the candle’s rays, however powerful they 
may become. There is thus^ formed a notion of an 
existence, real and actual, but out of all relation to 
consciousness, not only unknown at present, but un- 
knowable for ever; an objective existence which can 
pever become subjective, an existence absolute, per 
se, 'a world of things-in-themselves. 

But to this existence I prefer to give the name 
non-objective existence, for I think it will become 
clear as we advance, that consciousness is limited 
only by existence, no less than -existence is limited 
only by consciousness; that the two things are co- 
extensive ; that each is the opposite aspect of the 
other, the gold and silver side of the same shield. 
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From whichever side we approach, that side seems 
to us the smaller of the two, appears as a limit im- 
posed on the other. If we approach from the sub- 
jective side, ashing what we can know, what can 
become an object of our consciousness, then we re- 
present to ourselves possible existence as far exceed- 
ing consciousness, and consciousness as conquering 
certaia limits of existence, “ won from the void and 
formless infinite.” If on the other hand we approach 
from the objective side, and ask what exists or is 
capable of existing, then existence seems a small part - 
of what we can imagine or conceive to exist, to be as 
it were an oasis of firm actual ground in the middle 
of the desert of the great Might-be, or Might-have- 
been. In the first case there appears to be a great 
field of non-objective existence, in the second case, of 
non-existing imagination or conception. The truth 
appears to be, that existence and consciousness are 
coextensive, one as wide as, and not wider than, the 
other. Non-objective existence, and non-real con- 
sciousness in conceiving or imagining, are terms with- 
out meaning. Whatever can be present in conscious- 
ness has some degree of reality, the only question is, 
how much, or of what sort, how permanent, how 
arrived at. There may be names which are names 
only, whether the things supposed to be signified by 
them are supposed to lie in non-objective existence 
or in non -real consciousness. And if we attempt 
to describe the subordinate position supposed to be 
occupied either by consciousness to non-objective ex- 
istence, or by existence to non-real consciousness, this 
very description is, and can only be, by means of 
expressions which in regard to this case are figura- 
tive, being drawn from cases of real consciousness 
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9*H.d real existence. The language borrowed from 
experience within time and space is here made use of 
to express our relation to things supposed for the 
moment to exist beyond time and space, beyond con- 
sciousness. How else can absolute impossibility of 
knowledge be characterised, except by figurative lan- 
guage? For whatever man can name, that he thinlrs 
ke can in some way know, and that by naming the 
unknowable he brings it within the grasp of his know- 
ledge ; and, whether he in fact is so or not, he neces- 
sarily makes himself in the proceedings of his con- 
sciousness vavTuv ijuirgov. On the one hand, then, the 
attempt to characterise existence beyond the possi- 
bility of our knowledge requires the use of figurative 
expressions drawn from existence within our know- 
ledge ; and on the other hand, there is a natural and 
spontaneous assumption that every thing that exists 
stands in some nameable relation to our .conscious- 
ness. All the meaning of the names applied to ex- 
istence beyond consciousness is drawn from existence 
within consciousness ; and there is a spontaneous as- 
sumption that we are warranted in applying those 
names. In other words, the terms applied to non- 
objective existence, such as absolute, per se, beyond 
experience, transcendent, and so on, have a connota- 
tion, but no object denoted by them. Yet the very 
making use of them impHes the assumption that there 
is something denoted by them. If, then, there is 
something denoted by them, this something has pre- 
dicates drawn from actual experience, and is of the 
same nature as objects of actual experience. Either 
the term non -objective existence is a name without 
meaning, or the object to which it is applied is an 
object within the range of our knowledge. In the 
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latter case it is synonymous witli objective existence, 

— or existence simply. Again, with regard to the term 
Cogito ergo existence. Either the term existence has a meanins:, 

sum. . -i . . 

or it has none; if it has none, it would be better to 
cease employing it; but if it has a meaning, then it 
must be, to the extent of that meaning, an intelligible 
object of consciousness. So that we can name no- 
thhig, with a meaning in the name, but what has 
objective existence or existence for consciousness. 
To sum up all in a few words, it is impossible to 
know that any thing exists, without at the same 
time knowing something of what it is, or of what we 
imagine it to be. 

It is the assumption of the subordinate position of 
consciousness to existence, of this primary relation of 
limiting and limited, of revealer and revealed, which 
is the ultimate ground of the distinction between 
phenomena and things -in -themselves, the Kantian 
Dinge-an-sich. If a limit, which would not other- 
wise have existed, is imposed by the Subject, that is, 
by the fact that all existence has to be made known 
to us if at all, through consciousness, then we must 
assume the possibility of there existing, both in the 
things we are conscious of and also beyond them, that 
is, both as to quality and as to quantity, both as to 
intension and as to protension, something which we 
do not and cannot know ; not only which we cannot 
know perfectly, but which we cannot know even 
imperfectly, that is, at all. The primary dualism 
of subject and object, when conceived as the sub- 
ordination of consciousness to existence, the limita- 
tion of existence by consciousness, the revelation of 
existence, within certain limits subjective in their 
nature, by consciousness, if unbalanced by the coun- 
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ter conception of the subordination of existence to 
consciousness, gives an intended meaning to the ex- 
pression thiags-in-themselves, and at the same time 
banishes them from our consideration ; admits the 
possibility of their existing, but condemns them to 
a non-objective existence ; and if the term existence 
has a meaning, this conception is self-contradictory. 
But the same primary dualism, when conceived as a 
dualism of two equal and coextensive factors or mem- 
bers, mutually limiting each other, is the ground of 
the expressions, All knowledge is relative, and All 
existence is relative existence. And one consequence 
of disregarding metaphysic, and busying the mind 
exclusively with objective existence, is, that objects 
themselves, the phenomena of experience, come to 
be considered as things-in-themselves ; and thus the 
popular view of them is practically, and as by a kind 
of forgetfulness, adopted by men of science, who 
would be the last willingly to accept it. 

Let us adopt for a moment this hypothesis of a 
thiag-in-itself, a Ding-an-sich. Now what is this Ding- 
an-sich which we reject from knowledge and from 
objective existence, or rather what is it not ? Con- 
sciousness, we will suppose for the moment, carves 
out from existence the objective world; the Ding- 
an-sich is that which cannot be reached or affected 
by consciousness; and thus, wherever we find an 
universal law or mode of consciousness, there we 
assume that we may be in contact with the Ding- 
an-sich. If things which exist in time and space 
are, to that extent, knowable by us, then the Ding- 
an-sich, which is by hypothesis unknowable, must be 
independent of those forms ; and if things which can 
impress or affect our sensibility are so far knowable, 
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then the Ding-an-sich cannot be capable of impressing 
our sensibility, for otherwise.it would be knowable. 
Thus we are guided in our notions of what it is not, 
and ipso facto unable to conjecture what it is. It 
will be seen in the course of the Essay whether there 
are any positive grounds for supposing that relative 
existence is infinite in any sense ; that is, for holding 
that there can be no existence beyond some at least 
of our capacities for knowledge. For it may well 
be that our consciousness may be limited in some 
respects and unlimited in others; if now in any re- 
spect it is unlimited, in that respect it will include 
all existence; objective and relative existence itself 
will be unlimited in that respect; and the Ding-an- 
sich will in that respect vanish. If the necessary and 
universal forms of consciousness’ are themselves infi- 
nite, then the Ding-an-sich, if it exists at all, must be 
included in them, and in that respect, or to that ex- 
tent, cease to be a Ding-an-sich. 

On the non-existence of the Ding-an-sich, see 
ScheUing’s Vom Ich, oder fiber das Dnbedingte, 
Vol. i. of collected Works, p. 210. And on the 
complete mutuality of the subjective and objective 
kingdoms, see his masterly Einleitung, in the Ideen 
zu einer Philosophie der Natur, Yol. ii. of collected 
Works. It is the lasting service of the post-Kantian 
philosophers, Fichte, Schelhng, and Hegel, each in his 
degree, to have established the doctrine of the perfect 
coextensiveness and mutuality of existence and con- 
sciousness. But it is not necessary, it is even for- 
bidden by the method in which alone this doctrine 
can be proved, to follow them in characterising this 
coextensiveness and mutuality as identity, or as the 
Absolute. The union of the infinite and the finite. 
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and the supposed union of the absolute and the rela- 
tive, or of the Ding-an-sich and its phenomena, is to 
be sought in the individual consciousness and -within 
its limi ts, by an analysis of its objects and its proce- 
dure; it is not to be placed in an absolute, or an 
infinite, or a Ding-an-sich, out of,' prior to, or the 
source of, consciousness or its objects. What the 
absolute, the mfinite, the Ding-an-sich are, that is, 
ho-w they are conceived or imagined in the indi-vidual 
consciousness, ho-w they come to be so conceived or 
imagined, and how far- they are -words without mean- 
ing, wOl have to be exhibited in the course of this 
Essay. They -will be found to depend on the union 
of two functions of consciousness, volition and intui- 
tion. Schelling, in his Fernere Darstellungen, vol. iv. 
p. 356, quotes from Fichte the sentence, “dass nam- 
lich der endliche Geist nothwendig etwas Absolutes 
ausser sich setzen muss (ein Ding-an-sich), und den- 
noch von der andern Seite anerkennen muss, dass 
dasselbe nur fur ihn da sey (ein nothwendiges Nou- 
men sey).” Schelling explains the contradiction by 
including the finite mind and its Ding-an-sich both 
together in the Absolute; but here it -will be at- 
tempted to analyse the contradiction itself as a phe- 
nomenon, and to assign its causes and its elements. 
The absolute, the infinite, the Ding-an-sich, like all 
other objects, can exist only in consciousness; the 
only questions are, what is their nature and analysis, 
and what is their origin. Schelling says, in the Fer- 
nere Darstellungen, p. 378, “ Sich vom Reflex, worin 
das an sich Erste immer als Drittes erscheint, mithin 
iiberhaupt vom Bedingten und der Synthesis zum 
An-sich, zum Kategorischen und durch sich selbst 
E-vadenten zu erheben, ist -iiberhaupt etwas, das sehr 
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vieleH versagt scheint. Daher die TJnfahigkeit, sich. 
die reine Subjekt-Objektivitat der absoluten Form als 
absolute Einheit zu denken.” But I ask, by wbat 
right can that “which constantly appears as third” 
be transformed into “that which is in itself first ” ? 
It can only be done by abstracting from the form of 
time in one moment, in order to exhibit the object 
in its essence or value, an essence simultaneous with 
the object itself, and then the next moment re-intro- 
ducing the form of time, in order to exhibit the object 
in its essence as prior to the object as a phenomenon. 
Taking, for instance, any series of phenomena in order 
of history, the last phenomenon, or the result, of the 
series is analysed into its elements in order of logic ; 
and then that element which is most important in 
order of logic, where abstraction is made of time, 
being necessary to the existence of the whole pheno- 
menon analysed, is considered to have been present 
as a cause from the first, in the earliest phenomenon 
of the series in order of history. It is true that what 
is first in order of history is often last in order of 
cogmtion; but where the cognition is a logical cogni- 
tion, considering its object statically, and classing its 
elements in order of logical importance, there it does 
not follow that what is last in order of cognition, or 
first in order of logic, is first also in order of history. 

Thus, founded on the dualism of subject and ob- 
ject, conceived as two equal and coextensive members 
or factors, there arises before us the conception of the 
world distinguished, not [divided, into two kingdoms, 
the kingdom of knowing and the kingdom of being, 
a principium cognoscendi and a principium existendi. 
As in a court of justice guilt does not exist till it is 
proved, so here existence is nothing until known. 
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But we require, if possible, some more special know- l 

ledffe of this dualism: we wish to see the modus — 

O' ^ 

operandi of consciousness, its method, and its nature; Oogitoergo 
to see whether, besides witnessing to the fact, and to 
some particular modes, of existence, it witnesses also 
to any necessary or universal modes of it. It was 
such questions as these which received an answer in 
the doctrines of Kant as to time and space, which 
doctrines will be reconsidered in these pages. The 
doctrines of Kant form a system which not only is 
more complete than any that preceded it, but also 
contains principles which are the firmest foundation 
for the labours of succeeding philosophers. The mar- 
vellous system of Hegel reposes on a Kantian basis ; 
but reasons will be given later on for the conclusion, 
that this was not the true edifice which should have 
arisen on that foundation. The fundamental prin- 
ciples still remain; and the following pages are an 
attempt, first, to analyse and interpret them, and then 
to raise on them the true superstructure of philo- 
sophy. Much will be formd in this Essay which has 
been said, and in many instances far better said, by 
other post-Kantian writers, ScheUing, Hegel, Cole- 
ridge, Schopenhauer, Sir W. Hamilton, Mr. Mansel, 

Professor Perrier, Mr. J. S. Mill, Mr. H. Spencer, 
for instance; resemblances to whose doctrines, and 
differences from them, and at the same time also 
some of my many obhgations to their writings, will 
disclose themselves to the reader as he proceeds. 

What is distinctive and new in it will, I f.hinV be 
found to arise chiefly from its keeping more exclu- 
sively to a purely metaphysical, as distinguished 
from either a psychological or an ontological, point 
of view. 
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§ 8. What is the difference between psychology 
and metaphysic? ■ A difference in their object-matter. 
The object-matter of psychology is the mind, or con- 
sciousness in relation to the bodily organs which are 
its seat; that of metaphysic is consciousness in rela- 
tion to its objects. Psychology is thus a special part 
of physiology, that part which links physiology to 
metaphysic ; it is a special science or a portion of 
special science, and may be called the natural history 
of consciousness. To put the distinction between 
metaphysic Md psychology in another shape, it may 
be said that psychology regards the mind and its 
states of consciousness as members of the kingdom of 
Being alone; while for metaphysic they, in common 
with all other kinds of objects, are considered as mem- 
bers of both the kingdoms of Being and Knowing. 
Thus psychology is occupied not only with the organs 
of consciousness, its material conditions, and its con- 
ditions of existence, but also with its results con- 
sidered as objects,' that is, with the laws of the asso- 
ciation of ideas, and filiation of opinions and systems 
of philosophy, as concrete phenomena of conscious- 
ness; while metaphysic is busied with these objects 
only so far as they are objects of consciousness; in 
order, first, to distinguish in them their subjective 
from their objective aspect, and secondly, to analyse 
them into their component parts, and classify the 
elements which compose them, 

§ 9. Metaphysic has been characterised, in § i, as 
the applied logic of the -universe. As such it is an 
entirely statical and not a dynamical theory. In 
other words, it is no theory of the caus£e existendi of 
the world or of consciousness; it does not give the 
origin or the genesis of existence; this, so far as it is 
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possible, is tbe task of the special empirical sciences, 
whether physical or psychical. But it is the causa 
essendi, or nature, of the world of existence which 
metaphysic undertakes to examine; to analyse the 
structure of objects, as objects of consciousness, and to 
resolve them into their elements. It does not pretend 
to determine whether the ultimate elements, which it 
reaches in its analysis, existed separately prior to the 
wholes or empirical objects which are their synthesis, 
nor to show how this is possible. Such a problem 
would be of a dynamical nature. There is no reason 
given in metaphysic for supposing that historically, in 
the order of nature, the simple existed before the 
compound, stiU less that the a priori elements existed 
separately before the empirical objects which yield 
them to our analysis. What is first in analysis is 
last in synthesis, and vice versS.; but both analysis 
and synthesis, whether employed upon particular 
objects of perception or upon general notions or uni- 
versals, are ‘modes of statical enquiry, and warrant 
no conclusion as to what is first and what last in 
, dynamical enquiry, or in the order of history. How 
consciousness is produced, how motion arises in ob- 
jects, how feehngs come to be combined with cogni- 
tions, how the world itself came into existence, — 
these are questions with which metaphysic has no- 
thing to do; metaphysic has but to accept the facts 
as they are, and to analyse them into their simplest 
elements. What and where are the elephant, the 
tortoise, and the stone, — these are dynamical not 
statical, empirical not metaphysical, questions; they 
relate to the history of empirical events, not to the 
analysis of facts. 

To mistake the ultimate elements in analysis for 
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the first empirical existences in historical order of 
time, and firom this to suppose that metaphysic can 
or ought to assign a cause or causes of existence to 
the universe, is to transform metaphysic into onto- 
logy. Not indeed by the route of the Ding-an-sich, 
or by that of an imagined substance or substratum of 
objects, but by a route not less certain. If in meta- 
physic we can go so far back in analysis, as to name 
elements of objects which are themselves a priori or 
logically previous to all experience and non-empi- 
rical, it is directly contrary to our own procedure 
and principles to make these into causae existendi of 
empirical objects; for to do so we must first trans- 
form them into empirical objects themselves. 

Ontology rests on the transformation of abstrac- 
tions into complete objects or complete existences. 
But aU ontological systems do not adopt the same 
kind of abstractions to transform into complete exist- 
ences. One route to ontology has just been pointed 
out, that which adopts abstract elements of objects 
or of cognitions for this purpose. There is another 
which adopts abstract aspects of phenomena, that is, 
either their objective or their subjective aspect. An 
instance of the first is Spinoza’s system, instances of 
the second are Schelling’s and Hegel’s. Spinoza re- 
gards the Absolute as Substance, Schelhng as Reason, 
Hegel as Mind. All such transformation is foreign 
to metaphysic, whose last word is — analysis. 
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THE NATUEE OE THE COGNITIONS OF TIME AND SPACE- 

Infinituni illinc idenaque per omnia finis, 

Atque heic finitiun proprio sine fine videtur^ 

G-iordano Bnzno^ 

§ 10. Heme has the merit of being one of those phi- 
losophers who have kept closest to phenomena them- 
selves, without mixing up with the analysis of them 
considerations of their possible origin or causes ; phe- 
nomena are with him the beginning, middle, and end 
of his investigations. But in doing this he produced 
a picture of the universe as if it were unconnected, 
the work of chance, incoherent; especially was thi, g 
the case with his theory of causation, which led Kant 
to undertake a stiU more searching investigation of 
phenomena, resulting in a discovery in phenomena 
themselves of the principle of their connection and 
consistence. He did this by directing his attention 
to an old distinction which had its origin with the 
philosojihers of Greece and was always considered 
one of the cardinal distinctions of philosophy, — the 
distinction of Matter and Form. This distinction, 
taken together with that between analytic and syn- 
thetic judgments, is the corner-stone, the guiding 
thread, in Kant’s work, the Kritik der Reinen Ver- 
nunft ; and on that point philosophy is still standing. 
The application which Kant made of this distinction, 
the particular shape which his system built upon it 
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assiimed, has been often, and in many points success- 
fully, attacked; yet the distinction remains an essen- 
tial and an ultimate one, and especially so in that 
matter to which he first applied it, the theory of per- 
ception; the distinction itself, apart jfrom the theory 
which Kant built upon it, is sound. And this dis- 
tinction win be built upon throughout the course of 
this Essay, with what success remains to be proved 
by the event. 

But there is another distinction, only less import- 
ant and general than that between matter and form, 
which, owing its origin equally to Grecian antiquity, 
is also equally applicable and essential now to meta- 
physical questions; and on this distinction, in ad- 
dition to that between matter and form, and in con- 
junction with it, I hope to establish the theory of this 
Essay. Aristotle drew the distinction between TgaiTij 
and ^svTs§a ovcrta in the Categories ; the Schoolmen, 
or rather I believe the Nominalists among the School- 
men, transformed this distinction into one between 
prima and secunda intentio animi. See William of 
Ockham, Summa totius Logiem, Pars i. cap. xii. xiv. 
Now without entering into the question as to the 
exact meaning attached by Aristotle or the School- 
men to these phrases, I will give what I thinh is the 
true modem shape of the distinction, as available for 
philosophical discussions at the present day, retaining 
the nomenclature of the Nominalists, and distinguish- 
ing first from second intentions. 

It is a current theory at the present day, that all 
perception includes comparison; not only that a pro- 
cess takes place in the nerves or brain which is equi- 
valent to or resets in comparison, but that when we 
perceive any object we perceive it as a distinct object 
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only by referring it quickly but consciously to a class 
of objects to -wbicb it bears some relation or some 
resemblance ; that for instance when I see light I 
classify it at once as similar to light objects seen 
before ; or if I have not seen light objects before, I 
classify it with other sensations, or with objects of 
existence as existing. If this were so, what would 
become of the first object, or could there ever be a 
first object perceived ? It seems that there could 
not, for the first object could not by hypothesis be 
perceived until' another object was perceived to 
classify or compare it with. This leads us to the 
conclusion that, although all subsequent perception 
iucludes comparison, the first and simplest object 
perceived contains in itself parts or elements which 
may be combined, but cannot properly be said to be 
compared, with each other when the object is per- 
ceived; that the first and simplest objects are thei 
results of a synthesis or synthetic movement of con-l 
sciousness, while all subsequent and more complex\ 
objects than these are the results of a comparison, I 
It remains still to be seen whether the first and 
simplest objects of perception are complex and syn- 
thetic in this sense; but supposing them to be so, it 
follows in the next place, that not only these simplest 
and those more complex objects of perception are 
complex and synthetic, but also that the acts of per- 
ception must be complex and synthetic also; that is, 
they must include a perception of two objects in the 
one case, and of two parts or elements of objects in 
the other case, and a perception of a relation between 
them, which perception of relation is in the one case 
a comparison, in the other is merely synthesis. Per- 
ception of the first and simplest objects is a synthetic 
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But now are the first and simplest objects of per- 
ception complex? The reply cun only be, Name any 
object that is not so, abstract or concreie, a thought 
or a thing. There will be found to be none; and for 
this assertion to be pi’oved true, I trust rather to the 
course of this hlssay as a whole than to any remarks 
which I could make here at once. The object per- 
ceived and the act of perceiving it are. then each of 
them complex, evmi in the ease, of the least possible 
object or moment of eonsc'iousness. 

But to call the act and the object complex is to 
call it distinguishable ink) parts or elements in itself; 
for othenvise it would be simple. Hero then w<‘ 
reach the distinction mentioned in the preceding 
chapter between empirical and metaphy-sical objects; 
empirical objects are complex, complete, objiaks ; 
metaphysical objects are incomplete, (ilementury, ob- 
jects, only in combination forming complex, complctt! 
or empirical objects. See the ilistinetion between 
metaphysical and physical analysis stated and a[)plied 
to the distinction between matter and form, in (lior- 
dano Bruno’s Dialogue Delaflausa, IVineipio et Uno. 
m. vol. i. p. 25 a, Wagner’s edit. Tim siunc hohis 
of acts; empirical acts arc complex and complete; 
metaphysical acts arc the (dements or momenta of these. 
And l)oth nu’itajdiyaical acts and metaphysical objects 
differ from empirical acts and objects by having an 
existence only' in logic, Xoyu ii>w6v ou. 

Now the case of the metaphysical objects or ele- 
ments in perception I leave tor the presenf, content 
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with having here shown their nature and position. pabt i. 
But I follow up the case of the metaphysical acts, 
elements, or moments of the empirical act of percep- Pirated 
tion, since this will lead most readily to the distinc- intentions, 
tion between first and second intentions. The sim- 
plest empirical act of perception includes, it has been 
seen, three elementary acts: 1st the perception of 
element A, 2d the perception of element B, 3d the 
perception of their relation ; these three taken to- 
gether constitute the empirical perception of the 
object A, or of the element A as an object. But 
how is it known that these are the elementary acts 
and these the elementary objects included in the em- 
pirical perception, when by hypothesis the three ele- 
mentary acts and objects cannot be known separately? 

Solely by analogy from cases where an empirical ob- 
ject is compared with other empirical objects and 
perceived in consequence as what it is ; where for 
instance an object is perceived as a marble statue 
from being classed with former or other instances of 
marble statues. From the analysis of the doubly 
concrete case names are given to the elements in the 
analysis of the simply concrete case, where the mem- 
bers of the - analysis are not concrete perceptions but 
elements of percej)tion. W e name the metaphysical 
elements of analysis as if they were empirical objects 
of perception; but this cannot alter their nature and 
give .them independent existence. Let us now ex- 
amine the doubly concrete case farther. What is the 
character of the three acts of perception which con- 
stitute it ? They are not all exactly alike'. If I had 
never seen marble statues before, should I be unable 
to see this one if it were presented to me ? I should 
not be unable. If I had had no sight before, should 
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I be unable to see this marble statue if it were pre- 
sented to me? I should still see it. If I had had 
no sensations at all before the statue was presented 
to me, should I be unable to see it on its being pre- 
sented? I should still see it. I should have the 
sensation of whiteness and of a certain extension of 
whiteness, but I should not know what that sensation 
or that extension was. If now I had seeji other ob- 
jects, I should know something more of this sensation 
by comparison with them ; if I had seen other marble 
statues, I should know that this was of the same sort, 
though I should not know the meaning of its being 
of the same sort, or of the term sameness. Here we 
have the three concrete acts contained in the doubly 
concrete act of perception. The first is that which 
presents or in which is presented the object in ques- 
tion, as it would be presented to a man who had had 
no other perceptions. The second is that in which 
certain other objects, marble statues in this case, are 
presented or represented, as the case may be ; and 
the third is that in which the object of the first act 
is classed with or excluded from the objects of the 
second act. Here are three concrete acts of percep- 
tion so closely coimected together and performed so 
quickly, that they can only be distinguished by close 
mental inspection; but yet each act a complete em- 
pirical act, not only existing logically or as a meta- 
physical act, and with a separate character of its. own. 
The first of these three acts of perception I call a 
perception of an object in its first intention; when 
we perceive an object as a man would perceive it 
who saw in it an object for the first time, or when we 
voluntarily abstract from a perceived object all that 
is imported into it by our perceptions of other rela- 
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tions and objects, in both of these cases I call it 
having before us an object in its first intention. The 
first case arises in perception and without volition, 
the second arises in reasoning and in consequence of 
volition; the first case is intuitional, the second lo- 
gical; the first a percept, the second a concept. The 
second of the three acts composing the doubly con- 
crete perception may or may not give an object in its 
first intention ; if a man had seen but one marble 
statue before, the representation of that would be a 
first intention ; but usually the class to which an 
object is referred in perception is perceived as an 
object or collection of objects in the second intention. 
The third of the three constitutive acts gives already 
an object in its second intention, for we cannot sup- 
pose that the relation, which is its object, is thought 
of or perceived in such an abstract way as would 
make it fall under the second or logical class of first 
intentions. Finally the whole doubly concrete per- 
ception itself, the perception of the object as a marble 
statue, is a perception of the object in its second in- 
tention ; and this is the perception which is properly 
opposed to the first of the three constitutive percep- 
tions, namely, that of the object in its first intention. 
First intentions may accordingly be defined as objects \ 
in relation to consciousness alone ; second intentions, | 
as objects in relation to other objects in fconsciousness. i 
The distinction between first and second inten- 
tions though arising in perception can only be em- 
ployed by logic ; it is discovered in _ perception by 
analytical reasoning; it is a fact in all domains of 
consciousness, but it is an instrument only in reason- 
ing. The neglect of this distinction I believe to 
vitiate more arguments than the neglect of any other 
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logical distinction, perhaps with the sole exception ot 
that between the causie existendi, esseiidi, and cog- 
noscendi. On this distinction between first nnd second 
intentions hangs that between doiiuition and descrip- 
tion ; for the doctrine that all percC])tion includes 
comparison, taken without the limits here assigned to 
it, has naturally led to the confusion between the two 
kinds of acts. It was thought that all perception not 
only included hut could be analysed into acts of com- 
parison, and, as description was the result of compari- 
son, therefore, it was coiicludcil, definition must be u 
result of com])arison also, and therefore only a mort! 
accurate kind of description. 1'he fact however is, 
that it is as necessary to keep description and defini- 
tion separate, as it is to keep separate first and second 
intentions. Definition is the expressioti of a first 
intention, description of a second intention; definition 
ought to give those qualities of an object which be- 
long to it by itself, without reference to other objects, 
or to whether these qualities belong to other objects 
also; description ought to give those ipiulitii's whicli 
show the fitness of an object for such and such a jiur- 
posc, its similarity to, its rank and importance among, 
other objects; definition gives the analysis of an ob- 
ject, description characterises it. Definition and ilc- 
scription supply a corrective for the unavoidable 
ambiguity involved in the shortness of single names. 
The name of an object may be meant to be taken, or 
may be actually taken, to mean cither the first or 
second intention of the object it is applied to, or am- 
biguously to cover both. Expand the name however 
into a sentence or a phrase, and it is more easily seen 
whether it results in a definition or a <Iescription, 
whether the sentence presents an object intended to 
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be kept strictly and solely before tbe mind in the 
traits mentioned, or whether its equality or inequality, 
its similarity or dissimilarity, to other objects, its 
relative position and importance, is the thing present 
to the mind of the speaker. It may be asked, How 
can a definition express a first intention, since a defi- 
nition consists of two objects, at the very least, con- 
nected together, since it expresses the analysis of the 
object or name to be defined? The answer is, that 
any object, however complex, may be made a first 
intention by keeping it alone before the mind and 
separating it from other objects ; it may include any 
number of relations within it, but must not be com- 
pared with objects without it. It is then an object 
in relation to consciousness alone, as distinguished 
from an object in relation to other objects in con- 
sciousness ; an object taken in relation to other objects 
in consciousness is a different object from itself out 
of that relation ; the two sets of objects together be- 
come a new object in the first intention. The dis- 
tinction of objects of first and second intention is 
discovered to exist in very simple cases of empirical 
perception, but this distinction, found in nature and 
independent of our volition, is capable of being ap- 
plied voluntarily to other cases in reasoning ; the 
process of nature in perception can be repeated volun- 
tarily in reasoning. The discovery of it in perception 
shows that it is a natural and legitimate process, it 
does not restrict the process to the spontaneous pro- 
ceedings of consciousness. The names of simple feel- 
ings or the feelings themselves cannot be defined, for 
instance the sensation White. If a definition is at- 
tempted it must be by a reference to something else, 
for instance by its causes, as the meeting of a parti- 
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cular ray of light with the retina, or by its effects, as 
the absorption of rays of heat, or by its relations, as the 
opposite of black; and in these cases there arises a de- 
scription of White, and we have before us a new object 
composed of the original object. White, and some of 
its relations to other objects, and the description of 
White is a definition not of the original object but 
of this together with some of its relations to other 
objects; and of this object there is perhaps no single 
name, but the definition serves for one, and this object 
is an object of the first intention. The same phrase 
may be a definition of an object and a description of 
part of it, a definition of it in its first intention and a 
description of that part of it in its second intention. 
There may be names of complex objects as well as of 
simple objects, there may be description^ of complex 
objects as well as simple; but there can be definitions 
only of complex objects. There may be names of 
simple objects of the first intention as well as of com- 
plex objects of the first intention; but there can be 
definitions only of complex objects of the first inten- 
tion; which is equivalent to saying that definitions 
belong to reasoning, a voluntary process of conscious- 
ness, while names belong both to spontaneous and to 
voluntary processes of consciousness, both to percep- 
tion and to reasoning. From this it also follows that 
definitions are not necessarily definitions of names, 
there may be definitions of objects of which there are 
not names, and there may be names of objects of 
which there are not definitions. Both names and 
defirdtions are marks for others, or expressions for 
ourselves, of objects of consciousness; marks which 
have their distinctive iproperties and uses. The fol- 
lowing is a distinction of objects which was current 
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among the Schoolmen, and derived from Aristotle; 
I take it from St. Augustine’s Categorise decern ex 
Arist. decerptse, cap. 3. 

I. Res omnes quas natura peperit — sunt. 

n. Ea quorum imagiues animo videndo forma- 
mus et recolimus — ^percipiuntur. 

III. Ilia quibus ea quae sunt animo impressa ef- 
feruntur — ^dicuntur. 

Names, definitions, and descriptions fall alike under 
the third head; all alike are expressions of the ob- 
jects contained under the second head, or if not so, 
yet at any rate of those contained under the first 
head ; so that definitions are only so far expressions 
of names as they are both together expressions of 
objects belongmg to the first or second head. What 
the relations obtaining between the first and second 
heads themselves are, it is one main purpose of this 
Essay to investigate. A definition is a name of the 
first intention in an expanded form; a description is 
a name of the second intention in an expanded form. 
A definition is the expression of an object as it exists 
for consciousness alone, that is, of the object as it is, 
or in its essence ; a description is an expression of an 
object in its relation to some one or more objects 
besides itself in consciousness, that is, of its compara- 
tive value to consciousness. In definition it is in- 
different what other objects may be; whether they 
are like or unlike the object defined, that is beyond 
the question for the present; in description it is 
essential that the circumstance or circumstances men- 
'tioned should be known as common or not common 
to the object described with other objects. For in- 
stance when I say, Demosthenes is a patriot, I de- 
scribe him in comparison with other men, some of 
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whom are and some of whom are not patriots, and 
I indicate his comparative value among men by the 
description. But if in saying these words I fix my 
thoughts on what Demosthenes is, irrespective of 
what other men are, and place him as an object 
before me, as a man who feels and acts from the 
feeling of love to his country, I have before me an 
entirely different object, an object composed of De- 
mosthenes and his country and his feelings and acts 
towards his country; and this is an object in the 
first intention, and the words which convey or ex- 
press this object are a definition and not a descrip- 
tion ; they may not be a perfect definition, the perfect 
definition of an object so complex as a human being 
would fill a book, but they are part of a definition 
and not part of a description. The use of names and 
phrases in the first intention implies neither praise 
nor blame, but states simply facts of analysis; but 
their use in the second intention, involving com- 
parison with others, nearly always implies either 
praise or blame; and thus the confusion between 
the two intentions is not only the fruitful source of 
errors in reasoning but of quarrels in practice, when 
words spoken in the first intention, without arriire 
pens4e, are understood in the second intention as im- 
plyuag blame. Definitions and descriptions have no 
marks in grammatical form or structure by which 
they can be distinguished from each other; if they 
had, the subject would have been cleared up long 
ago; but the objects which they express, the things 
signified by them, are essentially different. It is of 
the utmost importance in reasoning to distinguish 
which kind of object or significatum it is which is 
expressed, or concealed, by a word or set of words ; 
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whether that object in a iirst or a .second intention, 
and the set of woi*ds a dermitiou or a (l{‘,Herij»tion. 
True as it is that the subtilty of nature far .surpasses 
the subtilty of tluni^ht, it is no less true that the 
subtilty of thought far surpn.sses the subtilty of lan- 
guage. It may be hoped that, some <lay or otlu'r, 
language will develop forms corre.sponding to the 
above distinguished forms of consciousne.ss. 

§ 11. 1 return now to the point pa.sscd over shortly 
before, the consideration of the analysis of objects into 
their metaphysical elements, and make an ap[>Hcation 
of the distinction now established between first and 
second intentions. An analysis of any object confined 
strictly to that object itself, without drawing its rela- 
tions to other objects into the analysis, is an analysis 
of the object in its first intention. Such an analysis 
will include neither the cause nor the mode of origin 
of the olijc.ct analy.s<‘d, nor its importance or meaning 
compared with other objinhs; it will classify, not the 
object as a w'hole, but. its parts as parts of the object; 
it will not classify its parts as similar or dissimilar to 
corre.spon<ling parts in other objects, but sidely with 
respect to their functions in the object itself to which 
they belong. 'I’he result will be to give the elements 
of the object analysed, and not its aspects or any of 
its aspect.s. 'fake now any empirical phenomenon, 
frmn the simplest to the mo.st complex, isolate it from 
others, treat it as an object of the first intention, ami 
analyse it as such, without a-sking how it came to be 
what it i.s, or whence it derived its characteristics, or 
what other things it is like. It will be found that 
all its characteristics fall into two classes; some are 
materia], or particular feeling.s, others are formal, 
or particular forms in which these feelings appear. 
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paet l Every feeling must exist for a certain length of time, 
— ■ and some feelings must exist also in a certain position 
Elements and in space, and some also in a certain extent of space. 

The time and the space in which feeliags exist is 
called the formal element of the phenomenon; the 
feeling, whatever may be its kind, is called the ma- 
terial element of the phenomenon. Whether space 
is always included in every phenomenon, whether it 
is always a part of the formal element in phenomena, 
may be left for the present undecided ; it is clear that 
time always is so, for if we had not a feeling in some 
duration, however short, we should have it not at all 
empirically. So that, leaviag out of view ,the ques- 
tion whether the formal element always includes space 
as well as time, it is stiU quite certain that a formal 
and a material element is included m every empirical 
phenomenon. These two elements are entirely dif- 
ferent in kind from each other; and there is nothinff 
m any phenomenon whatever which does -not fall 
under one or other of these two heads. I do not 
know what it is or how to name it, if there is any 
such; hut if there is, then, as Hume says, “I desire 
that it may he produced.” Here then we have the 
two ultimate, heterogeneous, inseparable, elements of 
all phenomena in their first intention, namely Feeling 
and Time, or as it may turn out afterwards Time and 
Space; and these names. Feeling, Time, and Space, 
are names of the elements in their first intention; 
names of them .in the second intention are Matter and 
Form, or material and formal elements of phenomena. 
Every phenomenon as such contains these two ele- 
ments, time, or time and ' space, on the one side, and 
feeling on the other. This is empirically and experi- 
mentally certaia; on this as a verifiable fact I take 
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my stand, and shall appeal to the experience of every 
one whether it is not so, whether he knows any phe- ^ 
nomenon which does not contain these two elements. Elements 
and farther whether he knows any phenomenon which phenomena, 
contains more than these two elements; for I shall 
attempt to show that no phenomenon or variety of 
phenomena, as such, however rare or complex, con- 
tains any thing which cannot be reduced to or ana- 
lysed into these. This is the analysis of phenomena 
in their first intention. 

It is generally supposed that two other things are 
elements of phenomena, either besides or instead of 
those which have been mentioned. These two ele- 
ments, which are supposed to be elements of aU and 
every phenomenon without exception, are the Sub- 
ject and the Object. “Along with whatever any 
intelligence knows,” says Prof. Perrier, “it must, as 
the ground or condition of its knowledge, have some 
cognisance of itself.” Institutes of Metaphysic, Sect. 

I. Prop. I. Every phenomenon according to this, 
whatever other elements it may contain, must contain 
as elements an object and a subject; one of its elements 
must be the object, another must be the subject. The 
meaning of this I sLpprehend to be, that feeling itself, 
the material element of perception, is capable of being 
considered by itself, as an object of the first intention, 
or at least by way of abstraction and without prejudg- 
ing the question whether it is or is not separable from 
the formal element ; that feeling itself considered in 
its first intention is capable of further analysis, and 
that so analysed it consists of or at any rate contains 
as elements a Self and a Not-self. Feeling, according 
to this view, is not an ultimate object, or element 
made objective, but is capable of analysis. Pheno- 
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mena, so far as they contain feeling and so far only, 
abstracting from their formal element, are not iade- 
composable, hut two inseparable elements are present 
in them which combiaed constitute feeling, that is, 
constitute every determiaate particular feeling, no 
matter which. These elements are Self and Not-self. 
It seems to me that to state this theory is to disprove 
it; to bring it clearly before the mind’s eye is to 
show its iacorrectness. For what are these elements? 
What is Self, what impression does it make, what is 
it in its first intention? What is Not-self, its impres- 
sion in the first intention? Is it not clear that we 
have no distinct notion of either of these elements, as 
we have of the feeling of light or sound, of the time 
a sound lasts, or of the space a light occupies ? Is it 
not clear also that we must ask these questions about 
them, and so must refer them to one or other of the 
before-mentioned elements of phenomena, the formal 
or the material; that if they were known to us, dis- 
tinguishable by us as elements .of phenomena, it would 
be as modes, or a mode, or particular kind of feeling ? 
Whatever then Self and Not-self may be, they are 
not elements of phenomena generally. 

If however they are not elements of phenomena 
generally, they must fall under the second mode of 
looking at phenomena, they must belong to pheno- 
mena considered not in their first intention, but in 

t * 

some of their second intentions ; they must arise in 
phenomena in consequence of a later-introduced dis- 
tinction, from a comparison of some phenomena with 
others, from the relations of a phenomenon to others 
and not from its elements within itself. This they 
do; and the distinction in question between Self and 
Not-self, being fundamentally the same as that be- 
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tween Subject and Object, is one wbicb applies to all pabt i. 
phenomena without exception j it is the fundamental 
distinction in philosophy, although it is not a distinc- Elements and 
tion at all in direct analysis of phenomena ; the reason phenomena, 
of which is evident, for all philosophy is reflection ; 
and these notions. Subject and Object, arise first, and 
are the first to arise, in reflection, and are in fact 
that object which distinguishes reflection from direct 
consciousness. This distinction is the object which, 
as the object of a particular mode of consciousness, 
distinguishes that mode from others ; consciousness 
drawing this distinction, or having this distinction 
as its object, is called reflection. It would no doubt 
s im plify matters very much, and would therefore be 
very desirable, if circumstances would permit, to sup- 
pose that consciousness is in its ultimate and simplest 
empirical perceptions reflective as well as perceptive. 

The richer the germ, the easier it is to imagine the 
growth of the entire tree from it. But on the other 
band, the fewer the elements in the germ, the more 
complete is the explanation, if it succeeds, which 
ieduces from it the tree. 

Usually this question is treated without distinction 
)f first and second intentions. Phenomena are no 
sooner mentioned than it is considered how they 
irise, or what they relate to, instead of what they 
ire. Phenomena are divided into subjects and ob- 
ects, and then straightway are asserted to arise from 
he meeting of subjects and objects. Or if subject 
nd object are held not to be phenomena, then phe- 
lomena are said to arise from a conjunction of an 
Jnknown which underhes consciousness with an 
Jnknown which underlies objects. But, known or 
inknown, subject and object are straightway assigned 

E 
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as the condition of the existence of phenomena, and 
phenomena explained by a reference to their mode of 
origin, or by a distinction between them and what is 
called absolute existence. The phenomenon becomes 
thus a tertium quid, arising from the meeting of two 
factors, known or unknown, called the subject and 
the object; and each of the two factors is besides 
often supposed to contribute something from its own 
fund towards constituting the phenomenon ; either 
the subject contributes the matter, and the object 
the form; or vice versi; or else the object contri- 
butes both and the subject contains the contribu- 
tions; or the subject contributes both and creates 
the object as their receptacle. But what is the fact? 
Do either of the two elements, material and formal, 
bear marks of a subjective or an objective origin, of 
being contributed by the subject or by the object? 
Is either of them subjective and not objective, or ob- 
jective and not subjective? I am entirely at a loss 
to determine which of the two elements should most 
properly have either character exclusively attributed 
both appear to me to be equally and 
alike subjective, equally and alike objective, and to 
bear both characters at once. I can indeed attend 
to the subjective character of either of them, and I 
can attend to the objective character of either of 
them; but tHs is by a voluntary act, and an act of 
abstraction. I cannot avoid seeing them in both 
characters alternately. Both characters of each of 
the two elements are entirely independent of my will; 
when once I have made the distinction of subject and 
object, every thing appears to me as bearing both 
characters; this only depends on my will, which 
character at any particular time I will attend to. 
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Besides, it is impossible that the elements, matter 
and form, should bear originally the character of 
objectivity or subjectivity, if what has been already 
said is true; for this would be to import subject and 
object into phenomena as elements; Time, Space, and 
Feeling would have some other properties, as sub- 
jective or objective, besides those recalled or denoted 
by their names. 

The distinction between Subject and Object in 
phenomena arises first in reflection, and the pheno- 
menon of reflection -will be analysed in the following 
chapter. So much however is already plain, that 
reflection will discover subject and object in pheno- 
mena not as elements but as aspects, not from the 
analysis of phenomena in their first intention, but 
from the comparison of them with each other or in 
some one of their second intentions. Every pheno- 
menon will then as a whole appear to have an objec- 
tive aspect and a subjective aspect, will be capable of 
being considered as an existence and also as an object 
of consciousness, or, what comes to the same thing, 
as an object among objects, and also as a mode or 
state of consciousness. And what is true of any phe- 
nomenon taken singly is true also of any number, or 
of the totality of phenomena, taken together; one or 
all alike can be considered in two ways, first analysed 
into elements, secondly regarded as a whole or as 
wholes, the aspects of which from without are dif- 
ferent, but each of which aspects contains the same 
two elements, heterogeneous but inseparable, formal 
and material. The aspects of each and all pheno- 
mena are two, hke their elements; the aspects depend 
upon how we approach the phenomenon in reflection, 
whether as a mode of consciousness or as an object 
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among objects; but in either way, whether viewed 
from the objective or subjective point of view, each 
aspect contains the same two elements, formal and 
material. The annexed diagram may help to make 
my meaning clearer. 



The two elements, matter and form, in the phe- 
nomenon, are distinguished by direct attention in 
perception; the two aspects, subjective and objective, 
are distinguished by attention in reflection; but the 
analysis of the process of reflection, the, origin and 
nature of the two aspects, subjective and objective, 
the introduction of the cognitions. Subject and Ob- 
ject, into phenomena, or the transformation of phe- 
nomena into modes of consciousness and modes of 
existence, is reserved for the next chapter, where it 
will be introduced in a different connection. Keeping 
however this further examination in reserve, it will 
be useful to dwell on the distinction between the two 
modes of examination a little more at length. Phe- 
nomena in their first intention are objects of con- 
sciousness consisting of two elements, form and mat- 
ter ; phenomena in their second intentions are ex- 
istences which, in addition to this character of being 
objects of consciousness, are related objectively to 
each other. These two characters are possessed by 
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aJl phenomena without exception, and must be pos- 
sessed also by those, if any such should disclose them- 
selves, which appear to be the conditions or contri- 
buting causes of the rest. Mind a^d matter, subjects 
and objects, if they assume a distinct place among 
phenomena as causes or conditions of other phe- 
nomena, must be themselves also phenomena, and 
present the characteristics of phenomena ; that is, 
must consist of elements in their first intention, and 
possess a subjective and objective aspect in their 
second intention. So that in accordance with this 
view we shall have nothing before us but phenomena, 
instead of having before us phenomena resulting from 
the concurrence of two unknown substances, mind on 
the one side, and existence or matter on the other, or 
composed of the contributions of two kinds of ex- 
istences, mental or absolute on the one side, and 
material or absolute on the other. What is called 
mind, and what are called existences, and that which 
Kant calls der transcendentale Gegenstand, wUl have 
melted into phenomena, out of which indeed they 
originally grew. We shall no longer be able to say 
with the Nominalists ‘such and such a conception is 
not a real existence, it is a mere fiction or intention 
of the mind nor with the Eealists ‘ such and such 
an object has no true existence, it is merely em- 
pirical for all phenomena are at once both objective 
and subjective, and if they are the one must of ne- 
cessity be the other. In the next place it will be 
seen that theories of perception are a part not of 
metaphysic but of psychology, of the science which 
examines the laws of the conditions and causes of 
consciousness as objects, not of that which analyses 
the phenomena of consciousness themselves j of a 
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partl science in short which treats of objects in some of 
their second intentions. And it follows that what 
Elements and are Called, On the theory of a representative percep- 
phmomena. tion, unpressions,, unages, and ideas oi objects, are 
the objects themselves, and not merely evidence of 
the objects ; that in fact there are no objects but 
these so called evidences of objects. From the sub- 
jective side, or in their subjective aspect, these so 
called evidences of objects are not merely evidences 
to the mind, but they are the mind itself. Thus, 
with whichever of the two we begin, the mind per- 
ceiving or the object perceived, we find one thing 
only before us, namely, the phenomenon, which was 
before thought to be only the intermediary between 
the mind and the object. And be it observed that 
this old division into three, mind, object, and inter- 
mediary, exists equally on a theory of immediate, 
presentative, as on a theory of mediate, representa- 
tive, perception. The difference between them is 
solely this, that on the former theory the interme- 
diary phenomena are the result of the contact of 
mind with the object, are that which springs from 
the concurrence or out of the contributions of two 
things or substances, more or less unknown and mys- 
terious, called mind and object; while on the latter 
theory the intermediary phenomena are the medium 
and condition of that concurrence. But in the view 
here brought forward, both mind and the object, 
whether conceived as entirely unknown or more or 
less known, are wrapped up in, and developed out of, 
the phenomena analysed ; how much known, and 
how wrapped up in and developed out of phenomena, 
must remain undetermined till the process' of reflec- 
tion is examined in the following chapter. Pheno- 
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raena alone remain in the ■world, and mind and ■die pam i. 
object are no longer separate empirical things, or 
separate unkno^wn things, or separate absolute things, EieJeits and 
but two inseparable aspects of phenomena. From 
one side the world is all mind, from the other all 
existence. It is impossible that any thing should 
exist unless possibly present to consciousness ; it is 
impossible that any thing should be present to con- 
sciousness unless possibly existing. And since con- 
sciousness and existence are completely correlative 
and coextensive, therefore it is impossible that any 
thing absolute should exist. Neither on the side of 
the unkno^wn mind, nor on that of the unknown exist- 
ence, is it possible that an absolute can exist or be ; 
for every thing, whatever exists, call it what we ■will, 
is relative to consciousness, or has a subjective side. 

If it is argued that we may imagine or conceive an 
existence transcending our faculties and beyond the 
range of our knowledge, I reply that the very doing 
so brings it within them, for we are furnishing an 
instance of the very thing which is here observed, 
namely, concei^ving or imagining an existence and 
supplying it ■with a subjective side; such existence 
would be, while imagined or conceived to exist, pre- 
sent as a possible existence in consciousness ; its 
essence, qu^ existence, would exist, for it would be 
already present in consciousness as possible, as ana- 
logous m point of existence to aU actual existences, 
in being so present. Analogous — ^there lies the point. 

Unkno^wn existence, so far as it is existence, must be ' 
analogous to kno^wn existence ; either the word exist- 
ence has a meaning or it has hot; if it has, it is the 
same in both cases, and if it has not, then it has no 
meaning in the phrase ‘kno^wn existence.’ I find aU 
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pab-^ philosophers with two exceptions, with exception of 

— the metaphysical ontologists, such as Schelling and 

Element smd Hegel, who dcduce everj thing from mind, and of the 
phenomena, empirical ontologists, who deduce every thing from 
matter (in their sense of the term) — ^with these two 
exceptions, I find all' philosophers conceiving the 
world as produced by two independent factors, vari- 
ously conceived both in their nature and in their 
connection with each other; for instance, mind some- 
times as the coeflicient, sometimes as the mirror of 
matter, but still two separate independent factors, 
mind and matter; and this, whether they find these 
two factors both immediately present to conscious- 
ness in every instance of external perception, with 
Prof. Perrier, or only inferred to be present from 
those perceptions and their objects, which is the more 
usual way. I on the contrary conceive the world 
not as produced by two factors, these or any others, 
but as presenting two characters or aspects, in one of 
which, it is entirely mind, in the other entirely mat- 
ter, (to. adopt terms in their current meaning, though 
more suitable to the current theories than to mine). 
Mind and matter become transformed, in my theory, 
from factors into aspects of the world, each of which 
is an aspect of the other, and the world indifferently 
one or the other, according as it is regarded. My 
theory therefore is not a theory of causation, but of 
analysis of the world — an applied Logic of the world, 
as I have already said. ' 

If these conclusions, so far as they respect the 
complete correlation of existence and consciousness, 
are accepted by any one with difficulty, the cause 
will not be far to seek. The cause will be the habit 
of regarding the existence or non-existence of- parti- 
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cular objects as entirely independent of our min ds, paeti. 
and of our imaginations concerning them. From 
this habit we reason to the world of existences in Elements and 
general, and conceive that this also is independent, ptemmena. 
as to its existence or non-existence, of our minds and 
imaginations. When we speak of the existence of a 
particular object in a particular time and place, we 
mean that it could be seen, touched, or otherwise 
perceived, if we were present at that time and place ; 
so also of the world of existences in general, we mean 
by its existence now and here that it is present to 
consciousness now and here. The parallel is exact, 
and we argue thus : as the presence of the particular 
thing there and then was independent of our con-' 
sciousness, so the presence of the world of existences 
here and now is independent of our consciousness, 
and so also the presence of other, absolute or un- 
known, existences is independent of our conscious- 
ness. True, the parallel' is exact ; but both cases 
include the same fallacy. The absence of the parti- 
cular thing was not its absence from consciousness, 
but from presentative consciousness, it could not be 
seen or touched or perceived presentatively. If it 
were absent from consciousness altogether, we could 
not bring it before the mind and say of it that it was 
absent. To go back to the old phrase, — ^when we 
speak of the existence of a particular thing in a par- 
ticular place and time, we mean — ^what ? — that it 
could be seen, touched, or otherwise perceived if we 
were present at that place and time. Is this being 
independent of consciousness ? It is, on the con- 
trary, explaining existence to mean capability of being 
perceived ; it is making actual existence equivalent 
to being actually perceived, and actual existence at a 
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Part particular place and time equivalent to being actually 
perceived at that place and time. And so also in the 

Elements and case of existences generaUv : by the absence of the 

aspects of ,, J J ^ 

phenomena, whoic woricL oi existences IS meant its absence from 
presentative consciousness ; if it were absent from 
consciousness altogether, its absence could not be 
brought before the mind at all. Such an absence 
would be equivalent to the ceasing of consciousness. 
The fallacy in both cases is the same; existence is 
not the equivalent of presentative consciousness, but 
is independent of presentative consciousness ; and that 
whether we are thinking of the existence of an object 
of daily experience or of worlds unknown. From 
this it is argued that existence is independent of con- 
sciousness altogether, which is equally false both in 
the case of particular familiar objects and of imagined 
worlds. Such is the nature of the fallacy; but what 
is its history, and how come we to be deceived by it? 
Through neglecting the distinction between objects 
in their relation to consciousness alone and objects in 
their relations to other objects in consciousness, be- 
tween objects in themselves and objects in their origin 
and causes, that is, the distinction between first and 
second intentions. When we say that particular 
objects existing in a particular place and time are 
independent of our consciousness, we mean that the 
causes of their existence there and then as objects 
are not to be found in us, but in other objects; we 
mean that we did not produce them, but that some- 
thing else independent of us was the condition of 
their existence. Independence in this sense, in which 
it is truly asserted of objects, is then fallaciously ap- 
plied to objects considered in themselves or in rela- 
tion to consciousness only; and the assertion, that 
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objects are independent of the mind, is understood as pakt i. 
if it meant that objects, or some objects, have no sub- 
jective side, and are independent of consciousness not Element's and 
only in their origin but in their nature. phm,^\ni 

Accordingly, when in this Essay presence in and 
absence from consciousness generally is spoken of, it 
will not be meant to indicate presence in and absence 
from presentative consciousness only ; but the term 
consciousness, employed simply without limitation, 
will he used in its widest sense as including all its 
possible modes ; in which sense it is the exact equi- 
valent of the term existence, including likewise all 
modes of possible existence, verified or unverified, 
actual or potential. It will be seen in proceeding, 
how a single moment of consciousness is or may be 
the equivalent of the whole tmiverse as its object, 
namely, by its modes of time and space which are 
common to both. Existence, what is it? We are so 
famihar with it, that we think we imderstand it. But 
there is no understanding without explanation, defi- 
nitioD, analysis. The answer, given by philosophers 
to their own enquiries as to what existence is, has 
usually been in substance the same, namely, that it is 
a mode of the Absolute ; that is, of some real exist- 
ence which is the cause, or the essence, or both, of 
the apparent existence about which the question was 
origmaUy put. Answers of this kind are ontological, 
and become the basis of systems of ontology. They 
labour under the fallacy of obscurum per obscurius. 

They do not explain the phenomenon of existence, 
but add to it another imagined phenomenon to be ex- 
plained; ^cc^ocTX^ffiov affmg an t’i ng a§i6^tj(jat (iovKoi^evog 
IXaTTovav ph ovruv o’loiro 'hwiisiadai, vKiico Toi^aag 
— ^which sentence is part of Aristotle’s criti- 
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Past 1. cism OH Plato’s theory of the e’ihij, Metaph. B. xii. cap. 

— ' 4, § 5, and which,' as I remember with pleasure, was 

Elements and first pointed out to me by Prof. J. M. Wilson of 
pSmeL. C. C. C. Oxford. Existence is obscure enough as it 
is, without inventing a second existence beyond it. 
The true answer to the question. What is existence? 
is not ontological but metaphysical. It is impossible 
to refer existence, the most general class or name of 
all, to a higher or more comprehensive class or genus. 
To use Aristotle’s phraseology, it is impossible to 
make it a species by differentiating the genus to which 
it belongs, for it is itself the highest genus. But it 
may be possible to point out its characteristics, its 
propria, some quality or qualities which are coex- 
tensive with it, belong to it in all its instances, and 
belong to all instances of it so far as they are exist- 
ences. There is one such characteristic, namely, that 
of being present in consciousness, taking conscious- 
ness in its widest sense and including therefore both 
possible and actual presence in consciousness. This 
is an analytical, and therefore a metaphysical not an 
ontological answer to the question. What is exist- 
ence? Analytical, not indeed from the point of view 
of direct perception, but of reflection, as has been 
explained already. Whatever therefore can be per- 
ceived, conceived, or imagined, exists; exists either 
potentially or actually, in the past or present or future. 
It is necessary to classify existences, and not to con- 
found one kind with another, or value all alike. For 
metaphysical purposes the classification should be in- 
stituted by asking how objects are present in con- 
sciousness. First, presentative must be distinguished 
from representative perceptions; in the former the 
object is, as a rule, more vivid than in the latter. 
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Representative perceptions again are divisible into 
those which are capable and these which are incapa- 
ble of verification by presentation, or by testimony 
founded on the presentations of others. And repre- 
sentative perceptions which are capable of verifica- 
tion may again be divided into those which are capa- 
ble of verification at present, and those which are 
conceived as capable of verification at some distant 
time. In short, some scale of truth must be .intro- 
duced iato the conception of existences, by which 
they may be distinguished from each other. 

§ 12. I come now to the special subject of this 
chapter, the consideration of the formal element of 
consciousness in its first intention. Of the two points 
of view abftady distinguished, the objective and the 
subjective, the subjective is the only one which is 
necessarily universal; in adopting the objective point 
of view, abstraction is made of the subjective, but in 
adopting the subjective it is impossible to abstract 
from the objective. The subjective contains both 
aspects at once, the objective only one. The subjec- 
tive point of view therefore is the one proper to this 
chapter, to the consideration of all objects in their 
first intention. 

Feeling is the material element in consciousness, 
the element which in some modification or other con- 
stitutes all consciousness. The question is. What is 
the formal element combined with feeling in all cases, 
whether it is time, or time and space, or time and 
motion, or motion alone, or space alone, or space and 
motion, or whether there are any other formal ele- 
ments', in addition to or in exclusion of these; and 
again. What are the connections of these with feeling 
and with each other, whether one is derived from 
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another, and whicli are the original and which the 
derived elements; such in general are the questions 
to be answered. 

'Feelings may be roughly classified as follows: 
1st, the feelings of the five special senses which have 
defined organs, sight, touch, hearing, taste, and smell; 
2d, feelings which have as yet no specially defined 
organs, such as hunger, the sensus communis in all 
its branches, feelings of heat and cold, of muscular 
tension, and others, — ^these two classes are commonly 
called sensations ; 3d, feelings which arise only in 
redintegration of the feelings of the two first classes, 
such as desire, aversion, love, hate, anger, fear, joy, 
grief, admiration, feeling of right and wrong, of hon- 
our and dishonour, of justice and injustise, of effort 
and resolution, and many others, all of which are 
called emotions, and which are also sometimes dis- 
tinguished, either by differences in kind or by dif- 
ferences only in degree, into two classes, emotions 
and passions. These three classes comprehend all 
feelings. Now every feeling, whether sensation or 
emotion, must occupy some duration of time however 
short; it could not be a feeling if it did not; and 
this I think is immediately and empirically certain to 
every one. But only two of these feelings must in 
and by themselves occupy extension in space as well 
as time ; these two feelings are the sensations of 
sight and touch ; and, of these, sensations of sight 
cannot be assumed to occupy by themselves more 
than two dimensions of space, namely, length and 
breadth, or superficial extension; sensations of touc^ 
also appear primarily, or in the first instance, that is, 
in one single touch uncompared with others, to oc- 
cupy only superficial extension or two dimensions of 
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space. The questions accordingly have been raised, part ^ 

first, whether space in its three dimensions is not 
capable of analysis into its two dimensions occupied The fomai 

IT - T * n in 

by sensations of sight and by single sensations oi consciousness, 
touch, and secondly, whether these two dimensions 
of space are not themselves capable of analysis into 
sensations occupying time successively. If the latter 
were the case, the entire range of our feelings would 
be capable of analysis into two elements only, time 
and feeling. 

Another series of questions has been opened up 
by the current distinction of feelings into internal 
and external. Taking its origin from the apparent 
place of the object perceived, from the distinction 
between the body of the observer and objects external 
to his body, the distinction between the mternal and 
external sense was originally a distinction between 
feelings which arose within the body and those which 
arose from objects outside the body. But when this 
distinction between body and external objects gave 
place, in consequence ’ of physiological and psycho- 
logical investigation, to a more subtil one between a 
mind or soul, dwelling somewhere and somehow in 
the body, and things external to the mind or soul, ’ 
among which the body itself was included, then the 
distinction between the internal and external sense 
had to support itself on other considerations; and the 
two senses were then distinguished from each other 
by their respective forms, the internal sense was that 
which had time, the external sense was that which 
had space, for its form. Time and Space became the 
distinguishing characteristics of the two senses, the 
internal and the external. Since however the mind 
was conceived as a single mind, as the unity of these 
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two senses, internal and external, and not as consist- 
ing of two isolated senses, the perceptions of the one 
sense were necessarily conceived as passing over into 
perceptions of the other sense. Accordingly, what 
the external sense was to outward objects, that the 
internal sense became to the external sense, and 
translated the space relations of the external sense 
into time relations of the internal sense; the internal 
sense became, in fact, the mind, and the external 
sense became its organ for supplying it with intelli- 
gence of every thing outside itself, including the body 
which it inhabited. All feelings which existed only 
in relations of time, that is, in succession, and not 
also in relations of space, and these feelings only, 
constituted the mind properly so called; and these 
feelings existed, as Hume observed, literally nowhere; 
“ the greatest part of beings,” he says, “ do and must 
exist after this manner.” Treatise of Human Nature, 
Part iv. Sect. 5. The distinction of internal and 
external objects thus became a distinction between 
the mind and objects ; in other words, the distinction 
between Subject and Object coincided with that be- 
tween objects in time and objects in space. Those 
things alone were objective which occupied space, 
those were subjective which occupied only time. 
What was internal was mental, what was external 
was material. Yet the mind itself was conceived as 
existing in the body, an external object, and conse- 
quently as having position in space ; and the mind 
was the object of psychology. Hence, from the ex- 
planation of the terms mental and internal to mean 
existing in time only, arose the insoluble contradic- 
tions of a mind existing only in time and yet having 
a position in space, and having a position in space 
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and yet not occupying space ; besides tbe difficulty part i. 
of seeing bow a mind, conceived as an object not — ‘ 
occupying space, could be brought into connection Thefonnai 
with space-occupying objects. Kant, though adopt- consciousness, 
ing the distinction of internal and external sense, 
does not fall into the error of making this distinction 
coincide with the mind, as the object of psychology, 
and the world of material objects ; for he replaces the 
mind by his Unity of Apperception, the Ich dehke, a 
subjective act which binds together all states of con- 
sciousness and all phenomena, and of which the in- 
ternal and external senses are modes of operation; 
the Ich denke can never be an object by itself. Yet 
since the distmction of the internal and external sense 
may be retained together with the notion of an ob- 
jective mind to which they belong, it will be useful 
to devote a few words to its consideration; and, as it 
was shown before that the distinction of the material 
and formal elements in consciousness did not coincide 
with that between object and subject, so now I will 
attempt to show the same in the distinction between 
the formal element .in the internal and external 
senses. 

I will attempt to show four things ; 1st, That 
phenomena which are perceived in two dimensions of 
space, phenomena of the senses of touch and sight, 
although also occupying time, do not owe their occu- 
pation of superficial extension to their occupation of 
time, but that their space-relations are not capable of 
analysis mto relations of time ; which is the answer 
to the second of the two questions proposed above; 

2d, That phenomena occupjdng time do not owe their 
objectivity to their being referred to phenomena oc- 
• cupying space; 3d, That phenomena occupying space 

F 
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do not owe their subjectivity to their being perceived 
in time ; 4th, That phenomena of both kinds, in time 
and in space, owe both their objectivity and their 
subjectivity to reflection, irrespective of their being 
represented in reflection as occupying space or time. 

1st. If we had not the senses of sight and touch 
we should be without any cognition of space. Feel- 
ings which coexisted in our" bodies would appear as a 
succession either of simple and definite, or complex 
and indefinite, feelings. Analysis of coexistent feel- 
ings would be nothing else than resolving the com- 
plex into a succession of simple feelings. Phenomena 
would be nothing but a series or succession of feel- 
ings, now simple, now complex. With sight however 
the case is different. The eye opened to the light 
sees a whole surface, one small portion of it distinctly, 
the rest indistinctly; it sees part bright, part dark, 
part clear, the rest obscure ; * this is the phenomenon 
of seeing ; and I cannot conceive how any one can 
suppose that the space-relations of this surface of 
light are reducible to relations of time. It is enough 
to contrast the two things, in .their simplest forms, 
with each other, to see the difference in kind between 
the two ; the form of sight is as different from the 
form of hearing, as the sensation of sight from the 
sensation of hearing. The interpretation of the phe- 
nomenon of seeing is another thing ; the comparative 
magnitude of the parts of the surfacfe, their compara- 
tive shape and distance, may need other senses to 
bring them into notice, the sensation of muscular 
tension and of the degree of effort involved in it, in 
• the machinery of the eye, for instance. But the ex- 
tended surface is seen at once, and is seen as some- 
thing different from feelings which are not extended. 
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Or if it is urged that we see points of light first and 
then compose the surface out of these, stiU the point 
itself, he it the minimum visihile, is extended or it 
could not be seen. Similar is the case with touch. 
The whole surface of the body is endowed with the 
organs of touch. Here, if the body is touched in two 
or three different places at once, it is true that this 
will not produce the perception of its being a single 
extended surface; different positions of the sensation 
will be all that is perceived, and perhaps not this at 
first; for though each point touched is extended, yet 
there is no continuity of these points as in the surface 
seen by the eye. This kind of continuity is intro- 
duced into phenomena of touch either by a tolerably 
large surface of the body being touched at once, or 
by a comparison of the places touched with the order 
of succession of the touches in time. But in both 
cases the space-relation is not perceived, but only in- 
terpreted, by a reference to the time-relation. Some- 
thing is added, in these two senses, to the two ele- 
ments of time and feeling, something which, though 
always appearing in tune and coimected with time, 
is yet not capable of analysis into time, nor yet into 
time and feeling taken together. For it may be 
asked. If time and feeling taken together constitute 
space-relations in the case of the two senses of sight 
and touch, why do they not constitute them also in 
other senses ? It is again impossible to conceive the 
space-relations of superficial extension to be merely a 
mode of expressing to consciousness briefly the suc- 
cessive relations of feelings, or as a shorthand way 
of writing time-relations, since the question recurs, 
whence we get this very different mode of expressing 
the time-relations ; and besides, the space-relations 
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paetl are, if more brief aad compendious, yet more explicit 
and distiuct than the time-relations which they are 
ThIfoLai supposed to express, and what they lose iu poiut of 
coSo^^s, time they acquire in another direction, ia space. I 
conclude, then, that time-relations and space-relations 
of superficial extension are different m kmd, and can- 
not be resolved one into the other. 

2d. Suppose a man not to have the senses of sight 
and touch, but only those senses which present feel- 
ings in succession; would those feelings which he 
has in succession be unreal, or less real than before ? 
Every one will answer that they would be equally 
real. They wid be phenomena, just as much as if 
they were accompanied with other feelings which 
occupy dimensions of space. Their connection with 
those other feehngs can alter nothing in their reality, 
as first intentions, though it supplies them with new 
relations, and in this way with new significance. But 
this reahty is the ground of their afterwards appear- 
ing, as wiU be seen in the answer to the 4th point, 
objective; that is, their reality is the ground of their 
objectivity. 

3d. Phenomena occupying space do indeed all of 
them also occupy time, but this is not the cause of 
their having reality The reahty of these phenomena, 
as of those which occupy only time, consists in the 
feeling which they contam, not in the form in which 
that feeling appears. In both cases the reality of the 
phenomenon is in its being felt, not in the mode of 
its being felt. And its reahty is the ground of its 
subjectivity. 

4th. Both kinds of phenomena are equally real, 
for both contain feehng; but as yet they are pheno- 
mena only, they are present in consciousness, but not 
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present as either subjective or objective. The reality parti 
of either kind does not depend upon the reality of — 
the other; one kind is more complex than the other, Thlfomai 
but the additional character which that kiud possesses cqnsSmsnSs. 
is not a modification of the time-relations common to 
both kinds, but an addition of a. new and different 
nature. The reality of each is independent of the 
other, and depends upon the feeling which each pos- 
sesses equally. The reality is the ground of the dis- 
tinction of subjective and objective, not the difference 
in the form of the two realities.' It is within the 
reality of the phenomena, or within the phenomena 
so far as they are real or contain feeling, that the 
distinction into objective and subjective arises, and 
not within them so far as they contain a different 
kind of form. If the distinction of objective and sub- 
jective arose from the different kind of form in phe- 
nomena, then this distinction would be already there 
as soon as the two kinds of phenomena had arisen; 
and would not be remaining still to arise in them. 

But it has not aheady arisen in them, but they 
are as yet mere phenomena, mere feelings possessing 
equal reality or unreahty. It must be from some- 
thing in the phenomena, stiU to be differentiated, 
that the distinction of objective and subjective arises, 
and not from what is already differentiated, namely, 
the formal element into time and space. Every de- 
velopment of a new character in phenomena, in the 
present case of the new character of subjectivity and 
objectivity, is a sinking back into the nature of the 
phenomenon in which it is developed; Hegel’s word 
for it IS Yertiefen; it is a bringing out of somethmg 
latent in the phenomena, and each new character or 
forward movement of development is also a back- 
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Part 1 Ward movement, or tlie stirring up deeper aad deeper 
depths, and the bringing to light of some cause, — a 
Thlfomai cause of the kind known as potentiality or — 

coSsSotSs from below or behind the phenomenon which de- 
velops itself, and both effect and cause, energy and 
potentiality, begin to exist at the same moment. Now 
it is a commonplace of philosophical criticism, that 
we must not mistake the occasions of our coming to 
the Imowledge of anything for the coming into exist- 
ence of the thing itself; for instance, we must not 
mistake the increase in the returns of crime, owing 
to the more perfect means of statistical information, 
for an increase in the amount of crimes committed ; 
and in application of this rule it may be supposed 
that our coming to the knowledge of the newly de- 
veloped characters in phenomena, namely, their sub- 
jectivity and objectivity, is not coincident with the 
first existing of these characters in phenomena, but 
that they existed previously as subjectivity and ob- 
jectivity, and we afterwards find it out. But how is 
this possible? How is it possible that they should 
exist previously in phenomena as subjectivity and 
♦ objectivity, without being perceived as such? It is 

impossible, for it is a contradiction in the terms. 
Their previous existence was a potential one, 
bs^ysfa S’ ov. And their potentiality is an inference, 
arising, as will be seen more clearly from the Chapter 
on the Eatio Sufficiens, from the form of time; an 
inference from their actuality, that is, from the actual 
development of the new character in consciousness. 
Nothing new can arise without bringing with it the 
inference of its potentiality previous to its arising. 
But this potentiality is not actuality, has not the 
character which is its bigyeia. Subjectivity and ob- 
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jectivity exist first wlien they exist actually. They ^^"5^ 
do not exist actually in the phenomena of direct per- — 
ception. Time and space do exist actually in the The formal 
phenomena of direct perception; we are actually con- consciousness 
scious of them though we do not reflect that we are 
conscious of them, and though we have not distin- 
guished them from their content. But objectivity 
and subjectivity we are not conscious of at all until 
we reflect on direct perceptions. They then first 
exist actually, and their previous potentiaUty is then 
first inferred. Time and space have no potentiahty, 
for they are always, and in every thing, actual. I 
conclude therefore that, since the distinction of ob- 
jectivity and subjectivity has still to arise in pheno- 
mena, it does not arise from the distinction of the 
two kinds of form in phenomena, time and space. 

It is difficult to see what use there would be for 
the terms objective and subjective, supposing them 
to depend on the diffierence of form in phenomena, 
unless they were mtended to express a dififerent 
degree of reality in the phenomena differmg as to 
form. And this is the meaning which is usually 
attached to those terms ; the term objective signifies, 
as usually employed, something more real than sub- 
jective ; and the term subjective usually signifies 
something comparatively um'eal. So that if the two 
kinds of phenomena are equally real, and yet the 
terms objective and subjective coincide respectively 
with these two kinds of phenomena, either the terms 
objective and subjective must cease to signify differ- 
ence in point of reality, or the characters which they 
signify must depend on something else besides the 
difference in form of the two kinds of phenomena, 
that is, they must depend on some distmction in the 
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pakti feeling they contam. If however the terms objective 
and subjective do not coincide respectively with these 
ThlSmai two kiuds of phenomena, then they may depend on 
consciousness the feeling, or material element in phenomena, in 
virtue of which phenomena are real, without signi- 
fying a difference in degree of reality between the 
classes of phenomena which they are employed to 
designate. The distinction into objective and sub- 
jective is one which arises within the reality of phe- 
nomena, and distinguishes that reality into two kinds, 
not different in point of degree of reality but in point 
of the character of that reality. When many pheno- 
mena have occurred in consciousness, that is, at a 
certain advanced point in the history of every indi- 
vidual man, a distmction is drawn between what is 
common to aU phenomena and what is peculiar to 
single phenomena or sets of phenomena. They are 
recognised as being all alike in being feelings, and 
different in being particular determinate feelings ; as 
the first they are all one, as the second they are all 
different. The first perception that phenomena are 
all alike in being feelings is the first dawn of reflec- 
tion; it is the first generahsation in matter of con- 
sciousness ; phenomena have already been compared 
with one another in their differences of feeling and 
form, and already formed into groups which we call 
usually ‘ objects nurse and mother, table and food, 
&c. '&c. have been already distinguished; but that 
these groups have any connection of kind with each 
other has not yet been perceived ; the first perception 
that they are all alike in being feelings is the first 
perception that they are subjective, and at the same 
instant also that they are objective, that is are stdl as 
different as before from each other m their deter- 
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minate particular qualities. They were before per- 
ceived as different, they are now perceived as the 
same; which gives new meaning to the previously 
perceived difference. They were phenomena, they 
are now objective and subjective; each and all phe- 
nomena are both at once, and bear both characters at 
once. Connected as feelings, and in this common 
character, they altogether form a group, hke the 
groups of ‘objects’ already formed; but it is a group) 
of a different character and expressed by a different 
word; ‘Baby’ has become ‘I;’ not that any thmg 
is proved by the word, but that my meaning is ren- 
dered clear by it. The perception of self, or self- 
consciousness, the perception that feelings are mine^ 
is in fact the same thing as that which is expressed 
by saying that feelings are all alike feeling. What- 
ever things are alike m one point are one in that 
point ; when these things are feelings they are sub- 
jectively one, for feelmg is a word which we all 
understand by experience as well as by any expla- 
nation; there is no understanding it, and we must 
content ourselves with familiarity ; it is already a 
subjective word, and if we would have an explana- 
tion we must explain the word subjective by feelmg, 
and not feelmg by subjective. 

This operation of reflection refers equally to phe- 
nomena in space and to phenomena in time ; for 
both are equally feelings, and both are equally real. 
Phenomena of both classes have acquired a double 
character, a reference to each other and a reference 
to consciousness, or as it has been previously ex- 
pressed a subjective and an objective aspect, each*of 
which aspects contains both elements of the pheno- 
menon, the formal and the material. 
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pabt I The consideration of this fourth point has caused 

— me to make a spring in the regular development of 
The formal the subject, to pass over the formal element directly 
consSiSs. present to consciousness, and take up the thread at 
the point of reflection; the reason being that the dis- 
tinction of .objective and subjective is as yet usually 
considered to be involved in that of time- and space- 
relations, if not as a necessary element, yet at least as 
a, condition of all phenomena. The purpose of meta- 
physic is to arrive at the lowest empirical phenomena 
of consciousness, then at their elements, whether one, 
two, or more ; to trace as it were the stream of con- 
sciousness and of existence to its source or sources, 
and to decide the relation of these sources to each 
other. The sources of all phenomena must be dis- 
covered ; whether there are any sources which belong 
to all phenomena without exception; whether all the 
sources do so; and, if any do not, whether these are 
deducible from the others or have an independent 
existence. It must be remembered that in isolating 
any phenomenon whatever, even an element of con- 
sciousness, we treat it as if it were an empirical or 
complete object, and as if there might have been a 
time previous lo its coming into existence. This 
method, which is common to aU reasoning, does not 
however make the elements of consciousness into 
empirical objects, but leaves them at the conclusion 
of the process just what they were at the beginning, 
unless reasons should have been discovered in the 
course of it for considering them to be different. 
To reason about an element of consciousness is to 
a^fume, for the purposes of reasonmg, ‘that it is a 
complete object; and, the reasonmg ended, the as- 
, sumption is dropped. 
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Time h involvinl in I'Vory in<nin*iit Rnrl in cvriy 
object of cniiacioiiHueHM ; ainl thin n. fiu*t which 
incapabhi of proof infer4‘iu*c, honiimo ihv mlvrvme 
itaelf KiippoHCH itH truth. It in however iinmniiiitely 
certain to ever)* t>ne; Home time in oeeitpknl hy eyvi^* 
iiiHtant of couHciouHm'HH however almrf. Bui it. m 
not HO with Hjiace, anti this therefore retj«lre« ex- 
amination. If the Honsea of sight and touch wen^ 
denied uh, and we hiul only die other soiwis and the 
emotiona, we should not have the cognition of space 
immediately; |ierhapH it would be going too far Uj 
say that we could never attmn to it at aU. It is 
perhaps im^iossiblc to imagine the precise shafie 
which our consciousness would assume under these 
conditions. But as it is, tiie Hpncc-scuw's sight lunl 
touch, and the sense of ellort. t>r nmseular tension in- 
volved in Imth of them, are brought into play siniuh 
taiieously wdth the taluT sense's, and in et»imeetion 
with them. The inner untl outer smiHen are at work 
together, and both eonneeted, ns we know atllerwnrils, 
by Ijclonging to one orgunim*d Issly. thie of the 
hrst groups of plu’nomena which forms itself in c<m- 
HciouHiiesH is the phenomenon adltHl the Issly ; touch, 
sight, and sense, of niuscular leiishm together pro* 
duco this combination ; a s|mco is marked out withm 
wiiich all our other feelings am found to fall, though 
they have not all (hdiniti? places aasignod them in it. 
It does not derogate from the noctwiiitty or validity of 
the flpaca-reiatiouH that they are only given by twtj 
Hcnses directly ; it wonhi Im KuMcient if they wen» 
only given by one smisc; if only that senses was 
always operative in connection with the odiers, 'Use 
cognition of spacts-rclationa anting at ail, in con- 
nection witli phenomena of the other senses, hijitU 
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together those relations with phenomena of the other 
senses, and gives these phenomena relations to the 
rest in space. A distinct portion of space is marked 
out by the senses of touch and sight combined with 
the sense of muscular tension, all three of which 
senses involve time-relations; this space is called 
the body, and within it sensations of hearing, taste, 
smell, hunger, heat, cold, and others, together with 
the emotions, are perceived as arismg and existing, 
all perceived as in themselves occupying time, and 
from this connection perceived as also occupying, 
though not perhaps jSlling, a definite portion of space. 
That portion of space, in three dimensions, called the 
body, gives unity in jpoint of space to all its feehngs 
whether internal or external, that is, to all its world 
of phenomena. But inasmuch as it is a portion of 
space in three dimensions, the portions of space from 
which it is marked out must have three dimensions 
also, for they are perceived as enclosing it on all 
sides; and in fact the three space-dunensions occu- 
pied by other phenomena are perceived pari passu 
with the same three dimensions in the body itself; 
the body is perceived by being separated from other 
phenomena of sight and touch. 

We started however with only two perceived 
dimensions of space, and have ended with the per- 
ception of three, which are involved in the perception 
of our own bodies as solid objects surrounded on all 
sides by other objects at various distances. This 
perception has been produced by the combination of 
three senses, sight, touch, and muscular tension, none 
of which alone could give it. If any single sense 
alone could give the perception of the third dimen- 
sion of space, as Mr. Abbott ’in his Sight and Touch 
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argues that sight cati, tlit* wtirk nf flu* inHi»|iliysir!n!i 
in this point wonhl In* inucli Hinpliliutl. Ihif 1 Fnii- ^ 
not admit that sight ahmo ran giy* this |HTimp}inii. 
When, for instanef*, we see an «»lfjeet pUHHing, m we 
know afterwards, Indiiiid anollier luul eoneealed liy if* 
what is really seen is the eotieenluieiif «ir lH*eoijiiiig 
invisible of one at the nuniituit of its roiitart wdth 
the other; and it is referring this pheninnetnm U* t% 
supposed cause, and not nimlysing the pherumienoit 
itself, to say that one of the objects must Ik* Iw'liiiul 
the other. What is depth, or tHstance in depth, in 
its first mttuition ? It has no explimation, no amly«w, 
hut itself, — the third dimension of s|mce. lint how 
does it differ from the other twt) dimensions of s|mce? 

In rccpiiring the tw<i former to he given in ortier to 
its being understood. A snp«‘Hieies must In- fakfin 
and then o])jeets out ni' that Miprefieu-s are in th*pihi 
tliat is, a jniint of departure mti'*! he taken U* e*>ii 
Irast it with, direefion.s fr««u wliieh it i^ i-m haled. 

Now in empirieul ]u'reepti«m. thin |«iiiit of deparlim* 
is given only hy Mensatioim of tiineh, Imagitie n miin 
fxing his eyt* {»n a point in the horizon, ttmdiig 
round and thus etanhining sensfUioits of musctitiir 
ton.sion with sight, mid coming iignin to the same 
observed jKiint in the hori/.tm; this will not give him 
a perception of tlie eirct|Inr figtm* of the hortxcm; ho 
will see the same suimrfeies re|H*«ttHl, ns often n* ho 
turns eompletidy round, hut lie will not know tliia 
he is in the centre of it; ho will have no fixetl 
point wherewith to eontrast the coloured ««|K*rfieies. 
Imagine him now to see his own body In mlditton, 
and this will he a fixed part of the same 8U|ierfieie?» ; ‘ 
but still a part of a «u|jeriicu*» only, not the central 
part of a circular su|>erftcic«, but only a ftxetl |airi tif 
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it while the other parts are changing. Suppose him 
however now to be endowed with touch, and to touch 
as well as see his own body; then the fixed part of 
the visual landscape, or coloured superficies, always 
seen when any other parts of the landscape are seenj 
becomes in addition the only object of touch, the 
only object which he perceives by both the senses of 
sight and touch. He gains, by the addition of the 
sense of touch, a point of departure from which to 
measure the superficies, which he saw previously as 
only superficially extended; and the third dimension 
of space means for him now distance from sornething 
actually tangible. The meaning of the third dimen- 
sion of space is originally, then, the distance from 
one tangible point to another in objects of sight. 
Whatever may be the proportions in which these two 
senses, or that of muscular tension, contribute after- 
wards to the interpretation or measurement of com- 
parative distances or magnitudes, of linear or super- 
ficial extension, or of depth, the sense of touch is 
indispensable as a constituent of the perceptions in 
wMch depth first becomes an object of consciousness. 

Equally inadequate is the sense of touch, either 
alone or combined with muscular tension, but mthout 
sight, to supply perceptions in which the third dimen- 
sion of space is perceived. Sensations of touch alone, 
or combined with those of muscular tension, can give 
a succession of feelings of superficial extension, but 
cannot bind these sensations into a solid whole with- 
out the combination of visual sensations. I can 
touch a surface, but I do not solely from that know 
* in what direction the series of touches go, nor dis- 
tinguish a direction of a surface from a Section 
vertical to it. The only kind of cases where a com- 
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bination of a wbole series of toucb-sensations into a Pabt i. 

Ch. II. 

solid whole is apparently possible is in grasping a — 
small object, where the fingers meet each other as fiiefo^M 
well as touch the surface all round. Here we have consciousness, 
an entire series of touches on the outside of an ob- 
ject, just as in the above case of vision we had an 
entire series of visual images seen from the inside 
of the object, the horizon; we receive the impression 
of resistance 'at all points, but we get no perception 
of the sohd space between those points. Nor, if we 
did receive this perception, could we extend the ex- 
perience to other cases where the series of touches 
could' not be complete, that is, to space generally, for 
there is nothing to connect the two kinds of cases; 
without sight we cannot perceive our own bodies as 
sohd, and consequently not space generally in three 
dimensions. Sight therefore is an essential consti- 
tuent of the perception of depth. But again the 
same remark must be made here, namely, that this 
fact does not show in what relative proportion touch 
and sight are necessary to the measurement or inter- 
pretation of magnitudes. The sense of muscular 
tension alone is obviously less competent than touch 
to give the perception of depth or distance, for it 
does not even give that of superficial extension. 

If we , could assume space in its three dimensions, 
and objects occupying it, as already existing in and 
by itself, and needing only to be perceived by us, 
then perhaps sight alone, or touch alone, would sufdce 
to this perception; for the question then would be ,■ 
one of mere interpretation. But to assume this is in 
fact to assume that we possess the perception of space, 
as a form of consciousness, previous to its becoming 
. filled by sensible impressions. These two apparently . 
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p^T I. opposite assumptions are fundamentally the same ; in 

' both, of them space is conceived as lying before us, as 

The fomal an ahsolute, to be perceived and iuterpreted. But if 
consciousness. the very esdstence of space is its being perceived, and 
if consequently, in reasoning about it, it must be con- 
ceived as jSxst coming into existence when it is first 
perceived, then we have to account not only for its 
interpretation but for its original perception ; and the 
senses have to produce its perception and its exist- 
ence. And for this purpose the senses have to be 
examined separately, in order to see what each sense 
by itself involves, and how much it can separately 
contribute to the complete perception of space in 
three dimensions. Sight contributes, at the least, 
perception of superficial extension; so also touch; the 
combination of the two produces, at the least, per- 
ceptions of the three dimensions, for part of the visual 
superficies is pushed to a distance from the fiixed part, 
the body, when we touch the body and not the rest 
of the superficies, and yet the part of the superficies 
so pushed remains a superficies stiH. This is the 
origin, the creation, of the third dimension of space, 
when reasoned of as if it were an empirical object. 
Sight and touch however come into operation toge- 
ther, and consequently the perception of the third 
dimension of space begins simultaneously with that 
of its superficial extension. The object and the state 
of consciousness called perception of things in space 
of three dimensions is a highly complex state and 
, object, but not necessarily later in time than any of 
the simpler states or objects of which it is composed; 
it is we who import the notion of growth in time into 
it, by our analysing it into its elements and then 
composing it afresh by their combination. In other 
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words, the senses of sight and touch contain the 
logical elements, but not the historical causes, of the 
perception of objects in three dimensions. 

Logical langunge and the language of reflection, 
together witli the m(Kle8 of thought this language 
expresses, being that necessarily use.d by us in ana- 
lysing the ]»h(moniena of perception, we naturally, but 
not therefore correctly, imagine that perception ad- 
vanced by the same stages as those which we have 
discovered in the analysis of its objects, and that it 
not only reached that result which we ffioalyse, but 
that it reached it by the same route, and gained 
successively the same stages, as our two processes, 
analytical and synthetical, successively traversed and 
reached. For histance, wc have analysed space into 
three dimensions, and therefore imagine that percep- 
tion saw first one of tluise and then the others; or we 
distinguish tlu; first and see.oml from the third, and 
then imagine that ])erc(’})tiou saw tlu^ first ami second 
together as distinguished from the third. But there 
is nothing to show that this was the case. Visual 
perception sees a superfieies, hut it docs not see a 
supcrficitis as distinguished from a solid ; if it did so, 
it must have previously seen the solid. It sees what 
we afterwards, in onler to distinguish it from a solid, 
call a sujH'rficies. It has never conceived the ques- 
tion whether there is any thing behind the superficies 
or not; it sees colours which may be either super- 
ficies or solid, and which turn out to be solid. A 
superficies without a solid, and a line or a point 
without a sujKirficies, are objects of abstraction, pro- 
visional images only ; and w^n it is said on one side 
and admitted on the other, that sight sees only a 
coloured superficies, it is meant that this is the least, 
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TO avoi'/x.aiov, which ia our reflective and logical lan- 
guage can he expressed to be seen ; that sight sees 
this at the least, without asking how far it may go 
towards the next logical mark or division, trinal ex- 
tension, which would iuclude too much, and without 
entering in any way into the question what potenti- 
alities may be involved in. this perception of super- 
ficies ; for the phenomenon of sight, the coloured 
surface, has not been yet analysed by the perceptive 
consciousness. The addition of touch to sight, com- 
bined in time, does not add a new distinct direction 
to an old distinct one, does not add depth as distin- 
guished from surface to surface as distinguished from 
depth; but it changes the previously potential super- 
ficies into an actual solid; it makes us see into the 
superficies, and perceive it as, or transform it into, 
solidity. Space in three dimensions, therefore, does 
not become such by a composition of distinct, sepa- 
rate, parts or directions, but by a combination of 
sensations into one indivisible whole, a whole which, 
although complex, is not separable except logically 
and provisionally. 

Since space in three dimensions is an indivisible 
though complex whole, it does not arise in conse- 
quence of comparison or reasoning, which are pro- 
cesses concerned with complete empirical objects, or 
with abstractions treated as such objects. But in 
perceiving space in three dimension^ no such empi- 
rical or complete object has been arrived at, until 
space itself has been perceived ; and the three dimen- 
sions of space are not capable of being treated as 
such empirical objects, until they have been abstracted 
from space itself as a whole. In the perception of 
space there is synthesis, but not comparison. 
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Such is the nature of the formal element of all pam i. 
external sensations, known as space, and such is the 
combination of the sensations which gives rise to it, The^fomai 
or which first presents consciousness with phenomena conscioTisness. 
in three dimensions. It now becomes possible to 
answer the question proposed at first, whether motion 
is or is not a formal constituent in perception. What 
do we mean by motion? For different feelings exist- 
ing in order of time there is another name. Succession. 

For different feeliugs existing in space and time to- 
gether the most appropriate term is Motion. Ac- 
cording to this; sensations of muscular tension alone 
constitute no cognition of motion, but only of succes- 
sion; but changes in a coloured surface, changes in 
touch, or changes in sight and touch together, con- 
stitute the cognition of motion. Motion accordingly 
in its lowest and simplest terms is succession in the 
objects of sight or of touch. When such succession 
is perceived, motion is perceived ; that is to say, 
motion is the name of this particular combination, 
not the analysis and not the explanation of it. Not 
the analysis of it, because on the contrary succession 
of feelings of sight or of touch is the analysis of 
motion ; not the explanation of it, because it cannot 
be perceived or conceived without itself involving 
the very succession it would explain; unless indeed 
it is considered as an occult and absolute cause, and 
this is no explanation. Neither again is motion a 
constituent of objects in three dimensions of space; 
for, though successions of feelings of touch and sight 
together constitute such objects, they do not require 
to be first gathered up into perceptions of motion, 
before they combine to constitute them ; it is because 
successions of feelings of touch and of sight combine 
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together, and not because each succession is a motion, 
that objects in three dimensions arise. 

It may now be objected that there is more than 
these elements, — there is their combination ; and that 
this combination is motion. The answer is, — this 
their combination is time. Feehngs succeeding one 
.another in time are combined already ; if those feelings 
are also in space, they are still combined as before in 
time; that is, their succession is their combination; 
and are besides combined in space by their space- 
relations. Their combination has already been ac- 
counted for, that is, referred to its proper element in 
the analysis. Accounted for in this sense it has been 
fully ; but accounted for in another sense it has not 
been, and the mixing up these two senses in which 
phenomena can be accounted for is a common source 
of error. Was it meant by asking after the com- 
bination of feelings in motion to ask how they came 
to be combined, or what was the cause of their being 
combined, instead of asking what was the analysis of 
the phenomenon of their being combined ? Was it 
meant to ask how feelings come to be combined with 
time and space relations, — the material /with the 
formal element of cognition ; and how phenomena 
come to contain these two elements at all? These 
are questions which are not answered here, and 
which never have been answered ; they involve an 
attempt to spring beyond the last elements of con- 
sciousness, and they move only by employ ing the 
cognitions the cause of which they ask for ; they are 
intelligible only because they contain the cognitions 
which they seek to render intelligible. 

Motion is sometimes conceived as the combination 
of feelings in time with feelings in space, or of the 
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time-relations with the space-relations in feelings, or ca*!* 
as a succession of feelings in space-relations, — ^in ^ 

which sense it has been already analysed; and some- 
times it is conceived as the cause or the fact, the “nscioiisiiess. 
objective fact as it is called, or the occult cause or 
fact as it is sometimes called, underlying that com- 
bination. Here comes out the result of dividing the 
world into two sets of objects, subjects or minds on 
one side, and objects known or knowable by these 
subjects on the other. On this supposition there 
must be occult facts or occult causes, which are 
Imown only by their effects or manifestations, which 
are phenomena; there must be occult facts or occult 
causes on the side of the subjects, which are known 
only by their effects or manifestations, the cognitions 
or states of consciousness. Everywhere are Things- 
in-themselves, unknowable but imagined as existing; 
imagined as the double of phenomenal existence in 
order to account for it; there must be a cause of 
every thing, it is said, even of the elements of 
phenomena; multiply then these elements by 2, and 
call the result their cause. And that this is really 
the origin of the conception of Things-in-themselves 
or occult facts or causes, is shown in this instance by 
■the exact similarity in nature and position between 
the real combination of feelings, namely time, and the 
imagined one, motion as an occult cause. Motion 
contains nothing but the formal element in cognition; 
it is shnply that element made into an object by itself 
-alone without a material element, and supposed to 
be the object perceived in its manifestations, in per- 
ceiving phenomena. 

One of the questions which was proposed at th^ 
beginning of this section has now been- answered, 
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namely, whetlier motion was one of the formal 
elements in consciousness. It has been shown that 
it is not, but is an empirical fact or phenomenon, 
capable of analysis into feeHng, time, and superficial 
extension of space. And if motion is thus put aside, 

I do not know what other claimant there can be for 
such a rank. For force, about which so much is 
said in physical science, is but motion considered as 
determined to a particular direction or mode, and 
sometimes to a particular degree or measure of 
intensity. But the claim of space, in its three 
dimensions, to that rank, may yet be contested. In 
fact it has been shown that this cognition, space in 
three dimensions, does not spring up full formed 
with the first or simplest exercise of consciousness, 
but that its growth can be traced through com- 
bination of the data of the two senses of touch and 
sight; besides which, its being original only with 
two of the senses, and with those two only in 
combination, while the majority of the senses are 
originally without it, seems to show that it is not 
universal in phenomena or necessary in conscious- 
ness. Now, if its necessity in consciousness required 
the support of a theory of its being an innate or 
connate form of an objective mind, then these con- 
siderations would be fatal to its claim; for they 
would show that the connection between that psy- 
chological object and this its form of consciousness 
was not universal and without interruption, but that 
the mind might and originally did operate without 
operating under this form. But the necessity and 
consequent universality of space, in three dimen- 
sions, is not dependent on any objective psychologi- 
cal theory. Space is necessary, not because it is a 
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native form of the operation of the mind, but be- 
cause, being irreducible to any thing else, it is all- 
embraciag and exhaustive in its nature, and occupies 
the whole field of being. True, the particular 
phenomena in which it arises may be pointed out, 
namely, the two senses of sight and touch in com- 
hination ; these are its sources, or the phenomena in 
which it is involved. But, in the first place, these 
cases never arise alone, but always in conjunction 
with some of the other phenomena of which the 
entire consciousness is composed ; and- then, this 
being so, the nature of the cognition of space, so 
combined with the rest, determines its necessity, for 
its nature. is such that no feeling can escape it; it 
combines with the rest as their frame and dwelling- 
place, from which they can afterwards only be 
released provisionally and during a process of ab- 
straction. True, space is composite ; but it is com- 
posed only of itself ; true, it is not like time present 
in every moment of every feeling, but, except by an 
efiPort of volition, every moment of every feeling is 
present in it. Space is the necessary formal element 
of the senses of sight and touch taken together ; but 
it is the necessary formal element of the other feel- 
ings only on the supposition that these two senses 
are an inseparable part of the consciousness which is 
tbe complex of those other feelings ; in other words, 
it is only for an individual human consciousness, as 
we find it actually existing, that objects in space are 
inseparable from objects in time ; but this is enough 
for the purposes of analysis of an individual human 
consciousness. 

§ 13. With the arising of phenomena in three 
dimensions arises also the distinction of the pheno- 
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mena into those ■within and those -without the body. 
For the perception of the third dimension of space 
takes place only in distinguishing the body as a solid 
and tangible object from the space surrounding it, 
■which must be therefore perceived as solid or in three 
dimensions. The phenomena are thus conceived as 
capable of being separated from each other in the 
third dimension of space. Another conception is con- 
nected -with this, that of matter as impenetrable ; in 
■which sense, so far from being taken to mean, as in 
this Essay, only the material element in conscious- 
ness, it means masses or molecules of some impene- 
trable stuff, which is in some way or other the oppo- 
site of feeling or consciousness. Putting these two 
conceptions together, there arises the conception of a 
world which is a congeries of material objects, sur- 
rounding the body on all sides, and endowed -with 
qualities which operate upon each other, and upon 
the body, and produce changes in it which modify 
the states of the consciousness seated -within it. 

It is easy to unagine how these two conceptions 
were combined, so as to produce the conception of a 
world of material objects. The quahty of impene- 
trability is nothing else than the sensation of touch 
including or combined -with the sense of muscular 
tension. I do not speak of the causes or antecedent 
conditions of this quality, but of what it is for con- 
sciousness alone; and if we are told of or imagine 
objects which are impenetrable, but in so slight a 
degree that we cannot perceive them to be such actu- 
ally, but can only infer the quality by proof of its 
effects, as, for instance, in the case of the air on a 
stni day, yet it is plain that the inferred resistance 
or impenetrability of the air is only understood or 
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imagined by referring it to cohcs of actually perceived 
resistance. In the gnnit majority of instances of actii- 
ally ex])erienctHl tangibility, this sensation is accom- 
panied by sensations of sight, and by sensations of 
sight in which a continuity or contact of surface with 
the* body is seen. Bnaik the visible continuity and 
tlui sensation of touch ceases, renew one and the other 
is renewed, .^gain, t)ther sensations, such as odour 
and sound, become stronger In projKjrtion as the tan- 
gible object is brought nearer to the body^ and weaker 
as it is removed. When we actually have sensations 
of touch, we actually have also, in mc^t cases, a 
variety of other sensatioiis; but this is the case with 
no otiher of the sensations, to any thing like the same 
degree. No other hrings with it the other sensations; 
we may hear, sec, smell, in scane cases even tjiste, 
withotit fondling or feeling any nmsenlar tension ; 
lint if we tnudi, we eim also do some one or more of 
the r(!st. Touch then, with flu* sense of muscular 
tension, is a sense with whieh all or any of the rest 
can be combined; at the same, time it is impossible to 
be closer to any obji'ct tlmii in tomdiing it; the object 
supposed to be fouclu'd is in visible continuity with 
the body; and the ipiaiity <»f impenetrability is not 
capable of being I'xpressed or eonceived ultimately in 
any other way tlian as a Ketisatiou of touch combined 
with muscular tension. 

Suppose now the very frequent case of objects, 
which have been toucheii, reinovexi to a distance but 
still visible; they will be repremited as tangible, we 
shall reinemher that we touched them; yet the sur- 
face still actually visible is no longer actually timgibh>. 
The two senses are no longer in combination, but we 
know by e.xjwriencc that a tangible surface must be 
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pabt 1. also visible, though a visible one need not be tangible ; 

we remember that, the more distinctly visible any 
The unity of thing is, the easier it becomes to touch it, and that 
^in space. the same holds good of the other senses. Tangibility 
is thus conceived as the condition of the other senses ; 
and since we represent the once touched and still 
visible object as tangible, we now make it the seat of 
visibility, and consider the object as tangible to be 
the object proper, and the other sensations, visibility, 
odour, sound, and taste, as inherent in or dependent 
on it. The cognition of space in its three dimensions 
having been already gained, this object is then re- 
ferred to some part of space distant from the body, 
and space thus becomes filled Avith tangible objects, 
that is, with different masses of matter in which the 
other sensations inhere. 

The removal however of the seat of these sensa- 
tions to a distance, while they are felt all the time in 
the body, compels a change in our way of regarding 
them ; they must be regarded as caused in us by a 
property of the tangible object ; in other words, Ave 
cease to look at the sensations as objects for con- 
sciousness alone, and to ask what is their range as 
sensations, and we begm to enquire how they are 
produced in the tangible objects and transmitted 
from them to our bodies. Phenomena which are 
visible but not actually touched become thus removed 
by the imagination to a distance, because, conscious- 
ness argues Avith itself, if they were at the surface of 
the body they could be touched; siuce they are not 
touched, they are not at the surface of the body. 
Where are they then ? Somewhere in that third 
dimension of space Avhich has been already discovered. 
They must exist in the two first dimensions of space. 
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for they are visible; yet they are not tangible, that 
is, not close to the body; but since they are repre- ^ 
sented as tangible, it follows that they are in such a 
place where they could be touched if the body were “ 
near enough, that is, they are separated from the 
body by the third dimension of space. 

To examine now the validity of this conception. 

It may well be that tangible matter and motion, in 
masses or in molecules, are the causes or conditions 
of our sensations of qualities of every kind ; birfc this 
does not alter the case as to the nature of those sen- 
sations, or those qualities, as objects for consciousness 
alone. The sensations themselves cannot be analysed 
into tangible matter and motion, though their causes 
may. Different modes of motion, mechanical, chemi- 
cal, or vital, may pervade all matter which is either 
capable of being actually perceived by touch or ima- 
gined as being so capable if our senses were more 
acute; and this tangible matter may pervade all 
space, and be the cause or condition of the different 
qualities which we perceive by the senses in space; 
but it cannot be the analysis of those qualities them- 
selves, as they are known immediately to conscious- 
ness. As immediate objects of consciousness, the 
qualities which are kno'^vn by the other senses are in 
precisely the same case as those which are known by 
the sense of touch, including muscular tension; that 
is, are nothing else than the sensations of those senses 
themselves. And they resemble the sensation of touch 
also in another respect, namely, that they too are in 
immediate contact or continuity with the bodily organ 
which perceives them, and extend from it into space 
in three dimensions at l^ast so far as the tangible ob- 
ject from which they appear to proceed; light occupies 
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the space between us and the sun; a sound or an 
odour occupies’ the space between us and the tangible 
object perceived by these senses. Suppose conscious- 
ness to be placed at any intermediate spot, with the 
requisite media, the atmosphere for instance, and it 
would have the same sensation. The sensation is 
there if its conditions are; and by ‘being there’ is 
meant, that if consciousness were there it would have 
the sensation, just as in the case of other objects. 
This is the view which I wish to establish in place of 
the conception, above described, of what I may call 
the duplicity of phenomena, as cause there and effect 
here, as quality in the tangible object and feeling, 
.caused by the quality, in the body of the observer. 
Feelings and qualities are convertible, or at least 
equivalent, terms, one the subjective aspect of the 
other; where one is, there is the other; and the 
same causes are the causes -of both. . 

The question is one concerning the distribution -of 
,the contents of space. The erroneous conception is, 
that the extension represented as tangible is the ex- 
tension actually seen; the true conception is, that the 
extension actually seen is continuous with, but not 
the same as, the extension represented as tangible; 
that the visibility of the extension is combined with 
its tangibihty, but not confined to the limits to whic^x 
its tangibility is confined. If I take the object to 
mean its tangibility combined with its visibility, then 
the object occupies aU. the space as far as it is visible, 
while its tangibility occupies a small portion, at the 
'Centre, of that space.’ The sun, for instance, is not 
•the object seen when we see light, but is the tangible 
oentre of the object, light; a tree or house or any 
other such object, in the same way, is the tangibl^ 
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object at tbe centre of the coloured rays wbich are Parxi 
the visible object. Perhaps the object is audible, 
odorous, gustable, as well as tangible and visible; if Themiiyof 
so, it occupies the whole of the space occupied by the in space, 
■widest of these properties. Suppose now the object 
to be presented to consciousness; part of it only as 
just described is presented, the rest is represented; 
the parts not actually touched, the rays of light or 
colour, of sound, of taste, not falliag on the senses of 
the body, are represented. So that, whether we take 
the object in the -widest sweep of its qualities, or 
limit it to the sweep of its tangible quality only, we 
must have a large portion of it an object of repre- 
sentation. The common opinion limits the object, not 
to the sweep of its presented tangible quality, but to 
that of its tangible quality presented and represented. 

It can derive no support from the coincidence of its 
limit with the distinction between presentation and 
representation; for both views equally overstep this 
line. The rest of the qualities of the object in their 
wide sweep it calls effects of the object in those tan- 
gible limits, effects of the motion of its particles. 

Here are two opinions, both describing the same 
object, but in different ways ; one describes the 
phenomena as consisting of an object and its 
effects, the other as consisting of a combination of 
objects. 

The test to which I bring these two conceptions 
is the distinction between first and second intentions. 

Are not effects of an object themselves objects ? 

Have they not a na^ture, a kind, , of their own, pre- 
vious to being knovra. as the effects of another object? 

Is not the term effect applied to them in their second 
and not in their first intention? They may be effects 
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of some other object, or of some constitution or cause 
in that other object; but the present question is, 
what they are for consciousness alone, and not what 
their relation is to other objects in consciousness, or 
what they are in that relation. Now for conscious- 
ness alone every quality is a sensation, and the single 
name, of colour, sound, and so on, expresses the two 
things, first the sensation, then the sensation as ex- 
tended in space, or as quality. AH these qualities, 
except tangibility, may certainly be considered also 
as effects of the motion of tangible particles, if it is 
remembered at the same time that they are some- 
thing else for consciousness alone, namely, sensations 
of sight, sound, and so on. But if they are conceived 
as inherent in the tangible objects, and yet as direct 
objects for consciousness, they become reduced all to 
one quality, tangibility, as the sensation of motion in 
tangible particles ; and then we must consider tangi- 
bility as the only sensation, which is absurd. The 
sensations other than touch cannot be analysed, in 
their first intention, into sensations of touch, though 
their antecedent conditions may perhaps be so ana- 
lysed, that is, though they may be found to depend 
upon different kinds of motion in tangible objects. 
Conceive them as qualities inherent in the tangible 
object only, and they become themselves modes of 
tangibility; but conceive them in their own shape as 
sensations, and they occupy space in three dimensions, 
precisely as tangibility itself does. 

One of these theories has been called true, the 
other erroneous ; but are not both true, and each of 
them compatible with the other? They are incom- 
patible only if both are regarded as metaphysical 
conceptions, or conceptions of ultimate analysis; but 
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true and compatible with each other, if one is re- paeti. 
garded as a conception of metaphysical or ultimate 
analysis of phenomena, and the other as a conception The uSty of 
of physic, or of psychology; of the account of the 
conditions and history of phenomena. This is their 
true relation to each other. The distinction of objects 
within and objects without the body is a distinction 
of physic, and at the same time a distinction of 
psychology; the objects in both parts of space are of 
the same nature, tangible, visible, audible, and so on, 
and different only in the place which they occupy in 
space; the distinction is a division. But the dis- 
tinction between the formal and material elements of 
these objects, and also that between their subjective 
and objective aspects, are distinctions which relate to 
the objects of both of these divisions alike ; with the 
objects of whichever division you begin, you find the 
same distinction of form and matter, of objective and 
subjective aspect, forced upon your notice; and these 
are distinctions and not divisions. They are more 
general than the divisions of place alone, and must be 
examined first, in order that the examination of con- 
sciousness, considered as seated in the body, and of 
its objects, considered as seated outside the body, 
may be subordinated to their requirements. The 
metaphysical distinction of the subjective and objec- 
tive aspect of phenomena, which I may call the em- 
pirical ego and the world of qualities, will be found to 
harmonise completely with the physical and psycho- 
logical distinction between consciousness seated in 
the body and its objects in space outside the body; 
for the whole of space is occupied by qualities, and the 
whole of space is occupied by feelings, and the body 
itself is but that complex of qualities which is con- 
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. Part I. stautly present, as a complex of feelings, in conscious- 
ness. When tlie action and reaction of feelings on 
The^i^tyof Gacli Other in sjmee is in qiiestion, those feelings hc- 
^i'nspaoo?'' come to US qualities, since wo absti-act from their 
relation to the mind ; when wo ask what they are to 
ourselves, they remain feelings. And this is the case 
wherever we may imsiginc ourHelv(^s to be ; a feeling 
does not cease to bo a feeling and begin to be a (juality 
at a hairsbreadth distance from the body or nervous 
matter ; light which is a feeling extends from the sun 
in all directions, and is felt by the sense of sight 
evei’ywhere; in all space it is a quality, and in all 
space it is a feeling. 

The world of qualities, as different from the world 
of feelings, arises only in conseqtjcnce of an abstrac- 
tion supposed to be complete from the consciousness 
which perceives them ; and this su])poscd complete 
abstraction is thought to be possible and natural only 
in consequence of dividing consciousness in space from 
its feelings, and making both into objects, lint this 
complete abstraction is a delusion and impossible, 
because, even while the separation is laung made, 
both the things separated ai’e objects and feelings of 
the same consciousness ; the qualities tluTuselves are 
feelings when present to consciousness for the })ur- 
pose of being divi<led from the mind, and the min<i is 
in the same case. Psychological division in space of 
the mind from its feelings makes both members of 
the division into an absolute, into objects each of 
which is supposed to exist even if the other should 
not exist. But metaphysical distinction makes these 
qualities again into feelings, notwithstanding that 
they may occupy the whole of space. Feelings and 
qualities are the two aspects of the same world ; btit 
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for metapliysic the world is a world of feelings, since 
the conception of feeling includes that of something 
felt, that is, quality, but the conception of quality 
does not include that of feeling. 

Very early the distiuction was drawn between 
objects which touched one another and objects, one 
of which had, besides this, the sensation of being 
touched by the other. AU objects could be felt only 
by means of touch in the former sense ; if the object 
felt did not itself touch the body which felt it, it 
must put in motion somethiug. which did ; and the 
question was, what this medium, to {justcc^v, was ; 
whether it belonged to the feeling body, as in the 
case of the senses of touch and taste, or was some- 
thing foreign to it, as iu sight and hearing. Arist. 
De Anim^, iii. 6, et seqq. Touch in the first sense, 
which may be called contact, was evidently an 
interpretation of touch in the second sense, that is, of 
touch as a sensation ; the closeness between objects 
in contact was an inference from the sensation of 
closeness in the sensation of touching visible objects. 
Aristotle showed that even objects of touch were not 
strictly close to the part of the body which felt them, 
but were felt through a medium just as the objects 
of the other senses were, though this medium was 
part of the body itself. De Anim4, iii. 1 1 . But the 
imagination had already firmly established the notion 
of objects being separate independent existences, led 
thereto by the sense of touch wrongly interpreted, 
and all enquiry had to be conducted on that basis. 
The consequence was the distinction between objects 
and their qualities, by which the objects were known 
as audible, visible, tangible, and so on. Take for 
instance a visible and tangible object as the object of 
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paet I. enquiry, e. g. a table ; it has the tangible quality 
— ‘ hardness, the visible quality brovmness. Both these 
Ths^tyof qualities are known, if either is, by an effect they 
in space. produce in the medium between the object and the 
sensitive part in our bodies. As an object the table 
requires this medium as much in the sense of touch, 
in order to produce the sensation of hardness, as in 
the sense of sight to produce that of brownness. 
The object is not immediately touched ; there is the 
skin covering the nerve-extremities, and the nerve? 
substance itself, or as Aristotle called it the ffafl, 
intervening. The original opinion was that the ob- 
ject touched was immediately present to the sensitive 
part iu touch ; to show that there was a medium was 
virtually to show that the object so conceived was a 
fiction of the imagination, and that the object touched 
was the quality of tangibility, not a supposed object 
of which this was a quality inherent ; for in that case 
a quality in the medium would be what was im- 
mediately present to the sensitive part of the body. 
And thus we may read a profound meaning into 
Aristotle’s words, De AnimA iii. 12. KaSoXov Sg 
•xeg} xufffig alffdfiirsas on fi (juh cciadtjaig Ian to 

^zxnxov Tuv aicrdrjrSSv elhSv ausv rfjg vkrig. The uXjj was 
the object itseK, the substance of which the qualities 
were properties or accidents, or, in modern German, 
the Ding-an-sich. Yet though Aristotle established 
clearly that in touch we perceive a quality and not 
the thing itself, he saw neither that after this there 
was no ground remaming to believe in the existence 
of the vTjj, nor that the confusion between the vX^ 
and tangibility was the cause of the distinction drawn 
between an object ia itself and its qualities ; and he 
continued to argue on the same basis of an unknown 
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and known qualities of But now instead paeti. 

of tiX)! there remains only the space occupied by 
sensible qualities, with complete obliteration of the The maty of 
divisions between sensitive body, medium, and object 
with inherent qualities. 

But may it not be objected, that, in showing that 
the sensation of touch is not in immediate contact 
with the object supposed to be touched, but that 
there is a covering of skin between the nerve-ex- 
tremity and the object touched, we rather prove a 
duplicity in the sense of touch itself than remove 
duplicity from the other senses ? If this objection is 
made, I reply : the feeling is in the nerve-extremity, 
but where is the quality of tangibility ? In the 
nerve-extremity also. But how come we to transfer 
it or extend it to the skin, the glove, or the table ? 

In consequence of the simultaneous and inseparable 
accompaniment of a sensation of sight ; the sensation 
of tangibility is always accompanied by the sight of a ' 
continuous surface, or continuity between my finger 
and the table. The tangibility of the table is in the 
nerve-extremity as we feel by touch, it is continuous 
with, the table as we feel by the simultaneous sight 
of the finger and the table. The object then which 
is ip. truth touched is an object continuous with the 
nerve-extremity, and consisting of the medium and 
the visible object supposed to be touched. There is 
therefore no duplicity introduced into the object of 
touch, but this object is continuous and solid in ex- 
actly the same sense as the object of sight is. 

Now all the special senses depend on touch in 
the first of the two meanings distinguished above, 
namely, contact. The objects of all the senses are 
immediately present to the nerve-extremities, and the 
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feelings consequently are in the body m the same 
■way as those of the sense of touch are. All the 
senses are in this -way a kind of touch in the sense of 
contact, but each •with a peculiarity of its o-wn -which 
procures it its name. All feelings, of all the senses, 
are continuous, indi-visible into an objective part and 
a subjective part, and solid; but one kind alone is 
the feeling of touch; from the three dimensions of 
■w^hich latter kind of feeling, -when combined with 
sight, all the other feelings derive not tangibihty but 
solidity. The formal element is transferred from 
touch and sight to other feelings; its own material 
element remains pecuhar to touch. But it may be 
objected here, that, if we are not justified in trans- 
ferring the material element of tangibility to objects 
of sight and sound by association, neither are we jus- 
tified in transferring the formal element of solidity to 
the other senses besides touch and sight. Transfer, 
it may be said, both or neither. But solidity and 
tangibility, I reply, are quite different things and 
stand on quite different grounds. The sensation of 
touch is the last of a series of conditions on the com- 
pletion of which the perception of solidity arises ; the 
perception of a body as solid arises from the combi- 
nation of feelings of sight and touch in superficial 
extension with their time-relations. The perception 
of our o-wn body as sohd arises in this way; and the 
perception of our own body as solid gives solidity to 
every thing about it; for .if the space which it occu- 
pies is sohd, the space which surrounds it must be 
solid also ; for the body is perceived as sohd only by 
being distinguished from objects on all sides of it. 
The perception of solidity therefore is not due to 
association, as the transference of tangibility to ob- 
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jects of sight is. Siilidity is ahvay.s jwrceived when 
it has been percoivtMl onct;, hut tungihility niay he 
erroneously inferred. 

Phenomena, whether of one or mow* or all tini 
senses, exist accordingly both in time and in three 
dimensions of spiu'e. No ‘here’ an<l ‘then;’ in phe- 
nomena is possible.; there is t>nly one continuous phe- 
nomenon, in which and of winch arc all its ditFercnee.s, 
parts, and kitals. I'hcre is o»te consciousness and one 
universe; each fact is the counterpart but not the. 
cause or the effect of the other. Consciousness with 
all its modes of feeling mid its two modes of form is 
one and indivisible; the universe with all its quali- 
ties and its two mmles of fonn, the same two modes 
as in consciousness, is one attd indivisihle also. Sight 
reveals continuity of superfntial extension, touch and 
sight together rt'veal eontitiuity of superlicia! and 
solid e.xtension. Suppose, now that in these modes 
of extension an empty [dace \v«'re fcnUHl, that in tin; 
Hurfiu^c ri;veale<l by sight a portion wjis <lark and in- 
visible, that in the surfat‘e re'Vealed by touch a {K)r- 
tion was intangible am! did jmt affect the nerve of 
touch, eases whitdi are freepumt; then the dark |xjr- 
tion ami the intangible jM»rtion, being contrasted with 
the. light and tin; tangible jKirtions, become portions 
ofsjjaee, have ptwition and figure. Space suffers no 
rupture, but its material co-element only. What is 
the cause of this phenomenon? Has it not been 
shown that the material <dement is equally essential 
to consciousness with the formal? If then the mate- 
rial ehn'uent vanishes anywhere, ought not there the; 
formal ehnnetit to vanish also? The solution is, that 
the place left empty of the material element is filled 
with the rei)resentation of that clement ; there is m» 
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material element in presentative perception at that 
place, but the gap is bridged over either by a mate- 
rial element supplied by representation, from what- 
ever source this may be drawn, or by a representation 
of the gap becoming filled without designating by 
what kind of material element. The dark portion of 
the visible surface is only itself present to conscious- 
ness by being contrasted with the light portions ; the 
intangible portion of the tangible surface is only pre- 
sent to consciousness by being contrasted Avith the 
tangible portions. In other words, the formal element 
is always actually and presentatively present in all 
consciousness, the material element may be present 
in representation only and provisionally. .Hence the 
power which Ave haA^’e of forming an image of space 
and of time Avithout any particular material element ; 
in this image the material element is only provision- 
ally present. But the material element can never be 
present in consciousness Avithout the actual presence 
of the formal element. Some time, or some time and 
space together, every feeling must occupy. I do not 
say, some definite time, some definite figure; these 
may be provisionally present. But while Ave can 
banish matter from time and space, and keep it only 
provisionally there, that is, Anthout specifying what 
kind of matter it is to be, Ave cannot so banish time 
and space from matter. Sensations of sight and of 
touch , must alwaj^s be in time and space ; sensations 
of the other senses must always be in time. The 
cause of this is probably to be sought in the infinite 
number of modifications of the material element, while 
the formal element has but two modifications, time 
and space. Time and space may be presented as 
empty, without any particular material content; in 
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that case their |>urtictiltu* tlunttioii and li^urc is fauti. 

their matter, the lim^s which circuiiiscrihe the. s]Mun', 

ami the points which limit the time, which they owe. ThpWityof 

‘ . , I . • % jihonomeim 

to matter, become, the material (‘lement m the pheno- iimjww. 
mena. When time and sijaee are so presented, the)' 
are said to be ])nre, by abstoiction ot their material 
element. Matter, which cannot la*, so abstracted from 
form, can never be a pure object; it would cease, to be. 
an oi)jcct at all at the moment that the abstriu'.tion . 
wtus completed. This is the great distinction between 
the material and formal elements in conHciousness, 
namely, that the formal element must be always 
actually present, while the material element may lie 
only provisionally jiresent in it. Matter changes, 
vanishes, leaves emi>ty spaces and empty times in 
consciousness; time and space, alone m*ver chaiigt*, 
never vani.sh, never leave spaces whieli are not spaee, 
nor times whi<;]i an; not film*; arc always continuous, 
always the snim*. 'I'licy ccasc only when consciitus- 
iu*ss itst'lf <’i*ascs. And tiiis 1 think is a irmt descrip* 
tion of the biets of consciousness, however if maybe 
sought to ai'eoimt for them. 

S 14. So far as to the unitv of phcimnuiim in an. 

^ Tin. unity Ilf 

sptusc. But tlm same tiucHtioii arist*s also witii refer- 

^ , ...» * in tiiOM. 

ciicc to phenomima m time; pheimmeua apfwar m 
time also as involving a duplicity, a now and a then, 
an existence now in tin* miml, tuid then in the past 
course of hisbiry or in its lujticipated future. It may 
for instance be objecttal ; Yim say there are twt> 
forms of feeling; some feelings present themselves in 
time alone, others in tinu! and sptvce together, ami 
you speak its if the time-element in both classes of 
feelings was tlu: saint*, oidy tluit in the one case it has 
a space-clement in iwldition. But the fact is, -and 
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Part I. tMs shows that the old division into an internal sub- 
jective and an external objective sense is correct, — 
The of the fact is that there are two separate kinds and two 
separate portions of time contained in those feelings 
which occupy space as well as time; there is one 
time-element which is subjective and of the same 
kind as that occupied by feelings which occupy time 
alone, and there is another which is objective and is 
occupied by the feelings in exactly the same objective 
way in which they occupy space. Tangible and visi- 
ble objects are present in consciousness for a certain 
time subjectively, they occupy space objectively and 
for that time ; but not only for that time, but also for 
as long as they occupy space ; they have a place and 
a duration in time in the world of objects, as well as 
a place in space. When I see an oak, it exists for a 
minute in my mind, but it exists five hundred years 
objectively, and in the same objective sense as that in 
which it is said to exist as part of the visible and tan- 
gible landscape. There is, therefore, an objective 
and a subjective time, though you have only men- 
tioned one, the subjective. 

If I should not succeed in answering this objec- 
tion, I hope that the plainness with which I have 
exhibited it will shield me from the imputation of 
wishing to leave any difficulties dark. My answer to 
this objection is, that the oak considered as occupying 
this second portion of time, this objective portion of 
time, does not exist as part of the object or phenome- 
non of presentative perception, with the analysis of 
which we are more directly concerned. The oak ex- 
istmg in that second, objective, portion of time, the 
five hundred years, is an object of representation only, 
believed on evidence interpreted by my experience of 
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time in presentative perceptionw. The univerne in its 
entire duration prior to this acttially present moment, 
nay even this actually present moment itself, if it be 
true that 

L(* moiiioiit M luiii <!<• mf»i, 

is in the same case. There, remains therefore no 
other time in presentative phenomena than tin* time 
which I sjK)ke. of ns the otsly one, the same in kind 
with the time involve<l in feelings which exist in time 
only; atid this time is both objective and subjective, 
ecpially the one, ecpially the other, as is cHscovereti by 
reflection; that is, it is mine and the tree’s both at 
once. Similarly with space ; the visible and Uiugible 
landscape of which the oak was a portion is the only 
extended object present in presentative p^ireeption. 
Beyond an e..Ktent which Mr. Bain deseribes jis “a 
range of about a tliinl of a eireh-, right and left, up 
and <lown," all other visibh* and tangible objects an* 
ju'csenl to eousciousness only in rcpresciitnfion. The 
obje(;t which I have bid’ore me in prcMUituf ion is this 
])ortion of space and the first pttrtioii of tinn', the 
minute, tilled togeduT by certain feelings. If I mix 
up with them, or add to them in the following mitiute, 
representative pen-eptioiis, I may in that ne.xt mimitti 
have before me the live hundred years of the oak's 
life, and ag«>s betiire that also, amt also tlie whole 
depth of sky above and lami'iith the earth, Europe, 
England, tlm field “ of many one," with the oak there 
standing, the events that, have pi«wod around it and 
that may pass before it is gone, and in times when it 
shall have gone and been forgotten. The so-ealled 
objective portion of lime, then, turns out to he time 
as the form of an object of representatum not of pre- 
sentation. But nothing in representation is or cun 
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be more real than things perceived in presentation. 
So that if this portion of time is^ called objective to 
distinguish it from the minute in which it is per- 
ceived, it cannot be in the sense that what is subjec- 
tive is less real than what is objective. 

Will however any one maintain that the distinc- 
tion between subjective and objective coincides with 
that between representation and presentation, that 
every thing which is merely represented is merely 
subjective, every thing which is really presented is 
really objective? In that case, every thing not con- 
tained in the actual object of the present lAoment is 
merely subjective ;■ the course of the world up to the 
present moment, the space of sky seen at the Anti- 
podes, our own ancestors, are merely subjective; nor 
will it avail to reply, that they are now indeed sub- 
jective, but have been actually presented to conscious- 
ness once, that our. ancestors have lived in a world of 
people to whom they were objects of presentation; 
for the ■ people themselves, the consciousnesses to 
whom they were objects of presentation, are. them- 
selves merely subjective too, all alike are objects of 
our representation. The addition of a further cha- 
racteristic to those objects cannot make them more 
real, if the added characteristic is itself also merely 
subjective. The objects, then, of representation not 
only are now subjective, but, where they do not 
belong to the actual experience of the person repre- 
senting them, i.e. where they are imagined as well as 
represented, they have never been any thing else ; 
while as objects of former presentation they are in- 
ferences from objects of present or actual presenta- 
tion. This conclusion is inevitable on the supposition 
that the distinction between subjective and objective 
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coincides with that between representation and pre- 
sentation, and that what is subjective is unreal. 

It is in representation that the time and space 
occupied by the object come to be thought different 
from the time and space occupied by it ia presenta- 
tion. In representation the time and the space occu- 
pied by presented objects are taken up and included 
in a new or rather newly-recalled object which oc- 
cupies, may be, an immense extent of space and 
duration of time; and this is the case, whether the 
originally presented object is still presented or itself 
also represented; which latter would happen if we 
suppose the eyes to be shut after seeing the oak, and 
the scene to be recalled in memory. Between presen- 
tation and representation there is a great difference, 
as important a difference as any in philosophy ; but 
the distinction between the time and the space, which 
are contained in the object of representation, and the 
time and the space (called by the objector subjective) 
contained in the moment of representation in the mind, 
does not arise solely from this difference. That dis- 
tinction arises in consequence of reflection upon the 
phenomenon of representation; but yet. not solely 
from this ; it arises from that reflection taking a par- 
ticular course, and distinguishing not subject from 
object, but the mind and its body taken together from 
other objects, according to the explanation, offered in 
the following chapter. The mind, together with the 
body which it inhabits, is in this course of reflection 
made into an object similar to other objects, and an 
object of such a kind as to be a partial mirror, as it 
were, of the rest of the objective world. The world 
is divided into two classes of objects, this mind, “ the 
Avind-borne mirroring soul,” on the one hand, and the 
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objects and events which it mirrors on the other. 
These classes of objects have their separate and ap- 
propriate times and spaces in which they exist and in 
which they are perceived to exist ; but both are ob- 
jective and subjective in the same sense, that is, both 
are what are commonly called objects, and neither is 
a subject. The distinction between the two kinds of 
time and space, occupied respectively by the object, 
as an object of this mind, and by this mind itself, as 
containing their image in its consciousness, is accord- 
ingly a distinction which arises in a particular kind of 
reflection on the phenomenon of representation, and 
not in this phenomenon of representation by itself, 
that is, as it first arises in consciousness, or as it is 
interpreted by reflection alone in its proper sense. 

But in order here to decide the question of the 
unity of phenomena generally, whether presentative 
• or representative, in time, the nature of representa- 
tive phenomena must be examined. What then is 
the phenomenon , of representation as distinguished 
by reflection proper from the phenomenon of pre- 
sentation ? The object of representation is distin- 
guished from that of presentation solely by an in- 
ferior degree of vividness, distinctness, and complete- 
ness in its material element. The events and objects 
of yesterday from noon to midnight were presented 
to me yesterday and occupied twelve hours. To-day 
they are represented to me and occupy five minutes. 
They are equally objects in both cases, and equally 
subjective. In both cases their presence in the mind 
and the time they occupy in that can be distin- 
guished, in the kind of reflection above described, 
from the time the events themselves occupy as ob- 
jects. In both cases the times occupied are equal, 
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are really the Hanie. In the presentation the time is 
twelve hours ; in the re])res(‘ntation the, time is five 
minutes. “ No, you nhjt!et ; tla; ohjeetivt; tim<'. in the 
representation is twelve hotirs, the suhj<’etivts is five 
minutes. Hence the rlift'erenee.” 'rimes whi<'h ctm- 
tain the same events find objects are the same length 
of time ; hut do tin', five minutes and the twelve 
hours in representation contain the same events ; 
that is, are they filled with the same material ele- 
ment? Certainly they arc. dust as the small circle 
of the retina contains the same colours and forms 
which are spread out over the whole surface of the 
object seen, so the five minutes contain the same 
objects and events which are spread out i)ver the 
twelve hours in the rejfresentation. As the object 
in the formcT case was one object in superficia! e.s- 
tension ofspjic.e, so here in the r<*])res<‘ntafitm of the 
events jind ohjet^fs of !i day tla're is one (thjeet iii one 
time, which mny la' ealh'd five minutes or twelve 
hours ae('or<lin/t; as W(' i-otisider it as jiarl of the mind 
or as part of the other ohjeefs mirrored by the mijid. 
Distinguished however into two objects by refiiTthai 
projfcr, that is, distintfuished into two objects of five 
minutes find twelvt; liours respecttively, hut without 
bein|>; placed in ditrerent portions of space, "-that is, 
in the mind ami without it ; distinguished therefore 
into two aspects of the satne. object, -—what is the 
difference between them ? The difference lietween 
them in this case is solely the difference in the 
distribution of the material element. In the fiv<* 
minutes that (dement is gathered together, in the 
twelve hours it is separated by spaces of time pro- 
visionally not actually present. The twelve liours 
contain just so much material element as can be con- 
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Past I. tained by five minutes : and this difference in lenfftb 
^ is rectified by the recollection that there are gaps 
Th* unity of Containing other matter which is omitted. In other 
in time. words, the five minutes or twelve hours, objects of 
representation, are a repetition of part only, and that 
a less vividly present part, of the same twelve hours 
as an object of presentation. This omission of the 
matter enables the twelve hours to be the equivalent 
of the five minutes ; since, if all the matter was con- 
tained in them which was contained in presentation, 
they would require sm equal length of time in re- 
presentation ; it would require from noon to mid- 
night to-day to represent the events and objects con- 
tained in the time from noon to midnight which 
were presented yesterday. The same remarks ap- 
ply to the case of the five hundred years of the 
oak-tree ; only that in this case these years are not 
remembered but imagined. If events sufficient to 
fill every minute of five hundred years were im- 
agined one by one, not one minute but five hundred 
years would be required for the purpose. In all 
cases of representation there is a decrease either in 
vividness, or in amount, or in distinctness of the 
order of occurrence of the material element, or in all 
at once, in the object represented, compared to the 
object as it was presented. Something is omitted, 
either from the material element itself, or from its 
arrangement, or from both, in the object of presen- 
tation ; and the object with these omissions is the 
object of representation. In order to signalise that 
there are such omissions, and that the object of 
representation is a faithful transcript or repetition of 
the object of presentation only so far as allowance is 
made for such omissions, the object of representation 
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may properly be called a provisional image. jFor all 
kinds of knowledge are referred to presentative know- 
ledge, as the most vivid and the most distinct and 
the most complete which is possible ; representative 
knowledge is but the substitute for, and means of 
attaining, presentative knowledge, or as it is properly 
called actual experience. 

I do not maintain that five minutes is the same 
length of time as twelve hours ; but that the difier- 
ence between them is due solely to a difference in 
their material content. No distinct portion of time 
is, strictly speaking, pure time; the material element 
gives both its divisions and its determined length to 
every portion of time ; so that, if you could abstract 
entirely from the material element, the portion of 
time called five minutes would in no respect differ 
from the portion of time called twelve hours, for aU 
division and limitation of time would in that case be 
taken away. Now this caimot be done ; conscious- 
ness requires both elements, formal and material. 
But the material element may be abstracted from so 
far as to leave only the divisions which it has im- 
pressed upon the formal element ; and then there 
remains what is called time as a pure object, or time 
of determined lengths, e. g. five minutes, or twelve 
hours, which are of course different in point of 
length. When twelve hours are represented in five 
minutes or in a second, they differ from the second 
or the five minutes only in respect of their divisions 
and lengths enclosed by the divisions, that is, in 
respect of what they derive from their* material ele- 
ment. The divisions and lengths of the twelve hours 
are objects of representation, the time itself is com- 
mon both to the twelve hours represented and to the 
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second in which they are represented. * he twelve 
hours and the second are one object in one time, just 
as the visible landscape and the impression on the 
retina are one object in one space. 

If representation difiPers from presentation only 
in the vividness, distinctness, and arrangement of its 
material element, then the formal elcm(;nt in presen- 
tation and in representation is the same ; there is no 
difference between presentation and rei)reHentation in 
so far as their formal element is concerned. In an 
object presented and in the same object re])resented 
the time and the space ocenpied is the same; the two 
objects differ only xcci§u^ i. e. in i>oint of position in 
their times of being present to consciousness (which 
as will be seen farther on is the characteristic sig- 
nalised by the term Sameness), and in certain changes 
in their material element. There is no correspond- 
ing change in their formal element. Just as it was 
shown above, that in presentative perception a space 
empty of feeling was still space, the matter of which 
was supplied by representation from other parts of 
space, so also in the objects of representation the 
omitted material element is what is supplied by re- 
presentation, the formal element renrains the same as 
before. It makes no difference whether tlu! object 
present in consciousness is one of presentation or re- 
presentation, the formal element in it is equally vivid 
in both cases. I do not say that it is (>qually distinct 
or the arrangement of its parts the same, because dis- 
tinctness and arrangement of parts depend upon the 
material element contained in the object as well as 
upon its formal element ; in other words, upon the 
division of the formal element by the material, as will 
be seen farther on. The presence, not of particular 
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lengths, figures, or ftrrangi^UH'tJt ai’ (wrls, in the I'jiirri 

formal clenieiit, hut of the. fitnaa! elenH'iif itself in ** 
the object, is ef|imlly eerfain and et|na!!y vivid in 
representation and in prt<st>n(ati»»n. The same might ’’’TuST* 
be said of the material element itself, taken generally 
and in the abstract, that is, of fi-eling, if I lie worti 
feeling coidd be understtHal as meaning nut this or 
that partietdar feeling, btit merely }is sigtiifying that 
representation involves feeling of some kind' or other 
equally with presentation. Of feeling, lanvever, the 
modes are innumerable, of the formal elemejit the 
modes are only two, time and apace; so that we can 
speak of time and space in their first intention with a 
definite precision ineompetilile to the (»bject, feeling, 
in its first intention, for feeling lias immmerable 
modes, while time aial spa-e have only dividuiis. 

Or to imt tin; case in unothcr way, if may be wiid 
that fiu'ling is out* objct-l «lividfd by lime iitui •.pm e 
and C()-(‘xt('nsiv(‘ with them; but flie feeling here nnd 
the fe(>ling tlmn-, and th.-re, and there, dilfer fnan 
each other in kind, us well as in imtl i|t|]||). 

tity m time ami space, and that mimnierublv and in* 
finiti'ly, while flu* parts ot time and space so divided, 
thougli equally innmm-rubh' and infinite, differ not 
from each other in kimi. And this 1 ladieve is what 
is meant by those who jjiaintain, that, while feeling ts 
a general and abstrai’f t«‘rm, time and space ant not 
gonernl and alwtnud, but partietdar, tenns itidicating 
objeets or forms of thought of a particular natim*. 

Uiere is a time and a sptum distinct fnmi ei,*ery par< 
ttcular portion of tiitber of them ; the relation la- 
tween those portions ami time and space generallv is 
that of parts to a whole. H»t there is no such t h’ing 
feeling distinct from every particular fediug; d,,. 
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relation between these is that between a logical ab- 
stract and general term and a logical concrete and 
particular term; feeling in the abstract can never be 
anything but a provisional image, but time and space 
are always also an actual image ; feeling generally 
and time and space generally are wholes of very dif- 
ferent kinds, and in two very different senses. 

If then there is only one time and only one space, 
and if these are equally vivid in representation and in 
presentation, we may truly say that time and space 
are always presented, even in representation. The 
difference between presentation and representation 
lies solely in the material element. When I look 
straight before me I see a surface occupying “ about 
a third of a circle, right and left, up and down this 
is the object of presentation. When I recall the fact 
that I can turn round and see a similar surface on all 
sides of me, the material element contained in those 
represented surfaces is less vivid than in the pre- 
sented surface, and they are said to be represented 
on that' ground; but the space contained in them is 
as vividly present as in the presented surface, and is 
presented to me in them, while the material element 
is represented only. When I interpret these surfaces 
by experiences drawn from the sense of touch, the 
surfaces become sohd, and I find myself in a space of 
three dimensions presented to consciousness just as 
before. One and the same space in three dimensions 
is presented to me, disclosed indeed partially by one 
sense, partially by another, but completely by all 
together. There is one consciousness, and corres- 
pondingly there is one space, whatever may be the 
•cause of there being but one of each. But what is 
meant by there beiog but one consciousness ? This ; 
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that the feeling is continuous in point of time. Con- 
tinuity of time and continuity of space interpret each 
other, for both are continuity of feeling in time. • So 
also when I imagine a series of events, and objects in 
and about which they take place in the past or the 
future, the time in which they occurred or are yet to 
occur is presented to me ; the past and the future are 
less vivid than the present only because the material 
element contained in 'them is less vivid. This leads 
to one of the fundamental differences between the 
formal and material elements. It is this, that the 
formal element, time and space, is not the object of 
sense, that is, of any particular sense whatever, but is 
the accompaniment of all and every of the senses in 
a more or less complete degree. By the term mate- 
rial element is meant the feeling contributed or per- 
ceived by some sense or some kind of sensibility. By 
the term formal element is meant something which 
accompanies the material element inseparably, but 
without being capable of being ascribed to, but which 
must .be distinguished from, that sensibility and its 
proper object in §very instance. If this is a true 
account of the difference between the formal and 
material elements, it makes it easy to understand 
how the formal element is presented even in repre- 
sentation ; for it is involved in all consciousness, 
without depending on the degree of vividness of the 
sensations. 

§ 15. The two elements of all consciousness and 
of all objects of consciousness are, according to what 
has been said, a priori and jenseit der Erfahrung, not 
as the occult causes of experience but as its meta- 
physically distinguishable elements. They are also 
necessary elements of consciousness and of aU objects 
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paetj. of consciousness; for by necessary I mean, as was 
7^ ' said in the preceding chapter, the subjective aspect of 
TimeandSpace universahty. It is hupossible to be conscious and 
not be conscious of a feeling in time and space. The 
proof of their necessity is direct, practical, empirical, 
inevitable. Since however we never have feeling in 
the abstract but always some determinate feeling, 
and determinate feelings are innumerable, while time 
and space, modes of the formal element, are two only ; 
in other words, since feeling in its first intention is 
informal, unlimited, and we can only know about it 
that it is in consciousness, not what it is, while time 
and space we can know, in their first intention, not 
only that they are in consciousness, but also what 
they are (a distinction which has already been pointed 
out as one of the greatest importance between the 
equally necessary, formal and material, elements in 
consciousness), I shall cease noticing, except incident- 
ally, the necessity of the material element, and speak 
only of that of the formal element, time and space. 
It may be said that we can have feelings not in space. 
I admit that the majority of our i^eehngs, all except 
those of the senses of sight and touch, can be repre- 
sented in consciousness with abstraction made of 
other feelings occupying space and of space-relations; 
I admit that in representation the abstraction of time 
from space is possible, so as to represent feelings in 
time alone without space, though it is impossible to 
represent feelings in space without time. But I assert 
that feelings so abstractedly represented as occupying 
time alone are provisional objects only, and never are 
represented without the proviso tacitly made that 
they exist in space as well as in time. I do not admit 
. Hume’s postulate, that whatever we can imagine to 
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exist separately can possibly really exist separately. pakt x. 
Whatever we imagine to exist separately does actu- — ’ 
ally exist separately in the way in which we imagine Timeind'space 
it; now we imagine time to be provisionally separate 
from space ; it is therefore provisionally separate from 
space ; I do not grant that because we can provision- 
ally separate them, they can exist actually separate. 

This postulate rests on the theory of two substances, 
of the object and its evidence in the mind, which I 
renounce. My imagining two things separate is taken 
for evidence of their being possibly separate in a 
world of absolute existences. No. My imaginin g 
two things separate is their being separate, so far as 
I can and do imagine them to be so. And this I 
admit to be the case with time and space, namely, 
that I can represent time to myself in a provisional ' 
image independent of space, space in a provisional 
image independent of time except the time occupied 
in representing it, and feeling in a provisional image 
independent of either or both, except the time occu- 
pied in representing it; consequently, that the pro- 
visional image of space includes, as its provisionally 
present elements, time and feeling ; but that time 
may be represented in a provisional image of which 
feeling is a provisional element, but space only a pro- 
visional accompaniment. Feelings in time are never 
presented or represented separate from the provisional 
accompaniment of space ; though this may be owing 
to their constant association by the simultaneous ex- 
ercise of the different senses, or to some laws of nature 
which are the objective aspect of that association. 
Consciousness has two formal modes, time and space, 
different but inseparable and simultaneous ; the two 
senses which reveal space, sight and touch, exist 
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Part l simultaneously -witli those which reveal time by itself j 
hence their inseparabihty ia any way except provi- 
TimelidSpaoe sionally; and hence the difference in the modes of 
as pure objects. between them, namely, that in all time 

there is involved space as its accompaniment, in all 
space there is involved time as its element. 

Now as to the necessity of time and space, it is 
not said that they are necessary per se, or objectively, 
but that they are necessary to our consciousness, or 
subjectively. Universality, or presence in all objects 
without exception, is necessity subjectively, or in 
consciousness; they are two sides or aspects of the 
same phenomenon. Necessity, if used in an objective 
sense, can only be a conditioned necessity; for in- 
stance, if it rains, the earth will be wet; the earth 
will not necessarily be wet unless on the supposition 
that it rains. So in time and space objectively, if I- 
say, all existence is necessarily existence in time and 
space, you directly ask me why? that is, xmder what 
condition I assert that it is so. Now universality 
cannot have an objective condition, for then it would 
not be universality. There is then no objective con- 
dition of this universal fact ; and its necessity consists 
only in the knowledge of the fact, that is, it is its 
subjective aspect. 

It is sometimes held • that time and space are 
merely generalisations from expe:^nce. AU abstract 
and general cognitions may be generalised from expe- 
rience, and as those of time and space are general 
and abstract in the highest degree, they also may be 
generalised in the same way. But this property, 
which they possess in common with other general 
and abstract cognitions, does not prove that they do 
not possess other properties which are peculiar to 
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themselves, and which distinguish them from others. 

And in point of fact they do possess such a property, — ‘ 
namely, that they alone of all abstract and general Time and space 
cognitions cannot be annihilated in or banished from 
thought. It may be said that, after all, this is only 
apparently impossible because it never is so ; and that 
the fact of its never being so, however strict that 
never may be, however much we may try to banish 
them and fail, is after all only an empirical impossi- 
bility; that it rests on a fact in the constitution of 
the universe which might be otherwise ; that in short 
in order to show necessity we must do more than 
show empirical, contingent, imiversality ; we must 
show the cause of that universality. But this is to 
take necessity in an objective sense, whereas I am 
arguing for it in a subjective sense, that is, as con- 
sisting not in bemg the cause .of universality, but in 
being the subjective aspect of universality itself. A 
cause of universality is a contradictory notion, for 
universality, ex vi termini, must include its cause, 
which is absurd. But universality may be perceived, 
or imagmed, or assumed, and hi any of these ways it 
is subjective, and as such called necessity. 

That the ultimate standard of any truth is the in- 
conceivabihty of its negative has been conclusively 
shown, in my opinion, by Mr, Herbert Spencer, in his 
Principles of Psychology, Part i. § 6, 7. Objects are 
only given to us in consciousness, and what we can- 
not avoid being conscious of we call necessary. 

Whatever this world of existence may be or include 
besides, we have a starting-point for our knowledge 
of it, namely, the cognitions of time and space as the 
formal element m which all feeling exists ; we know 
it only as the object of our consciousness, and we ai’C 
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paktI. unable to present or represent any object or any 
— ’ feeling to our consciousness except under these forms. 
Time and Space In Other words, time and space are necessary not be- 
as pure objects. hnow the causes which produce them, not 

because they depend on an innate or supersensual 
constitution of the mind or soul, but solely because 
their negation is inconceivable. It is the moment of 
consciousness which is decisive for itself and while it 
lasts. The elFort to escape from these forms of con- 
sciousness is convincing to any man of their necessity 
to him at that moment at any rate. Every such 
effort only rivets them faster, for it supplies an in- 
stance of doing against your will the very thing 
which you labour not to do. You are trying to 
miss a mark which you are under an absolute com- 
pulsion to hit. So long as this is the case, so long 
must the marksman regard his mark as necessary. 
The view here taken rests on no theory of the ob- 
jective constitution of the mind. Every theory 
which regards the mind and its forms of thought as 
objective existences, cannot attribute necessity, in 
the present sense, to either of them as such. The 
argument for the necessity of time and space can 
receive no support from any such theory ; and on the 
other hand it cannot be weakened by any such theory, 
by any explanation relating to their origin or condi- 
tions of existence, such as will be found in the fol- 
lowing chapter. What time and space as cognitions, 
or as forms of feeling, are, is a question to be kept 
entirely distinct from the question as to how we, or 
minds involved in bodies, come by them. Their 
nature, value, and importance to consciousness alone, 
are distinct from their history. 

It is quite true that this subjective necessity is an 
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empirical fact, and it may appear to some that all pabti. 
cognitions which come from experience, that is, all — 
empirical facts, are matters of fact only, and never Time1mdSpa<;e 
contain in themselves necessity or a cognition that 
they must he as they are, as well as that they are so ; 
and that therefore this subjective necessity is one in 
appearance only. But the appearance is in this case 
the reality. It is not an inference from the pheno- 
menon, but an inseparable aspect of the phenome- 
non itself. It is to the empirical evidence of the 
necessity of time and space that appeal is made, to 
the fact in every one’s experience that time and space 
are irremovable from consciousness, either m imagina- 
tion or actual inspection of objects. Let any one try 
to think at all, and all his thoughts will presuppose 
them ; or starting intentionally from within them he 
■will find himself unable to transcend or go beyond 
them. The negation of every other object is con- 
ceivable, only not of these ; for what is negation 
itself but the removing an object in imagination out 
of time and space ? Consciousness is feeling in the 
forms of time and space. 

Taking now time and space as separate objects, 
in which the material element is provisionally pre- 
sent, the following definitions of them, or analyses of 
them in their first intention, arise ; part of which de- 
finitions has been proved by what has already been 
said, and part remains still to be proved in what 
follows. Time and Space as such objects are called 
the pure object. 

Time. Time has one dimension — ^length. It is 
infinitely fimsible in thdught; it is infimtely exten- 
sible in thought. It admits of no minimum in dm- 
sion, and of no maximum m extension. For these 
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Taet I. reasons it contains every thing ; nothing is short 
enough to slip through it, nothing long enough to 
TimeandSpace outrun it. It is One in nature, for all its parts are 
aspareob]eoti.. time. It is incompressible, for no single part 

can be annihilated. 

Space. Space has three dimensions, — length, 
breadth, and depth. It is infinitely divisible in 
thought; it is iafinitely extensible in thought. It 
admits of no minimum in division, and of no maxi- 
mum in extension. For these reasons it contains 
every thing ; nothing is small enough to slip through 
it, nothing is great enough to outstand it. It is one 
in nature, for all its parts are still space. It is in- 
compressible, for no single part can be annihilated. 

We thus obtain such a datum as is required by 
Mr. Spencer in his Principles of Psychology, Part i. 
chap, i, 2. as the beginning of all philosophy ; a 
datum ■within the limits of consciousness, a belief or 
a cognition. The characteristic, or second intention, 
of such a datum, namely, that it must be an imme- 
diate ineradicable belief, does not give the datum 
itself in its first intention, does not tell us -what the 
datum is. Belief is no datum, but the characteristic 
of certain classes of data. Feeling, the material ele- 
ment in consciousness, though a necessary and uni- 
versal element, and ineradicably certain, offers no 
criterion for distinguishing one phenomenon from 
another, for it is the same in all phenomena alike ; it 
is impossible to say what it is in its first intention. 
Time and space alone unite the properties of being 
immediately and ineradicably certain, of being uni- 
versally present in aU phenomena, of being kno'W'able 
in their first intention and defined as what they are, 
and of being in nature the same, in all objects however 
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different. They thus become the common basis or parii. 
bond of union between all other cognitions, and as such — ‘ 
the starting-point and corner-stone of philosophy. TimelndSpMe 
The importance to philosophy of having some 
necessary truth as its corner-stone, — ^whether innat e 
or connate is indifferent, so long as it is necessary, — 
consists in this, but mthout such a truth there would 
be no criterion of reasoning, phenomena of presenta- 
tive perception would alone be true, and no inference 
from them would be valid; all reasoning would be 
hypothetical and tentative, and entered on, as the 
Sceptics said, a5o|c«rri2s, that is, without entertaining 
an opinion as to its truth, but only as to its utility or 
its convenience. Scepticism would in that case be 
the only philosophy possible; and the only solution 
of problems the unphilosophical one of Solvitur am- 
bulando. If now there were no such necessary truth 
discoverable, the only philosophical course, however 
much against the grain, would clearly be to admit the 
fact, and to live and reason under protest, 
as the Sceptics said. It would be impossible in that 
case to reject the argument of the Sceptics as to our 
ignorance of any criterion of truth ; for, according to 
that well-known argument, a criterion is requisite 
before we can prove anything, and proof is requisite 
before we can admit a criterion. Sextus Emp. Pyrrh. 

Hyp. lib. n. cap. 3, 4. It is clear that reasoning goes 
on equally under both suppositions, the Sceptics rea- 
son equally with those who hold the doctrine of ne- 
cessary truth ; but the nature and therefore the value 
of this process of reasoning is the point in question. 

Only if reasoning contains a necessary element can it 
be distinguished from other processes of which we 
are conscious, for only then can it contain truth. 
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paet 1. reasons it contains every thing ; nothing is short 
enough to slip through it, nothing long enough to 
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every thing ; nothing is small enough to slip through 
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chap. 1, 2 . as the beginning of all philosophy ; a 
datum within the limits of consciousness, a belief or 
a cognition. The characteristic, or second intention, 
of such a datum, namely, that it must be an imme- 
diate ineradicable belief, does not give the datum 
itself in its first intention, does not teU us what the 
datum is. Belief is no datum, but the characteristic 
of certain classes of data. Feeling, the material ele- 
ment in consciousness, though a necessary and uni- 
versal element, and ineradicably certain, ofiers no 
criterion for distinguishing one phenomenon from 
another, for it is the same in all phenomena alike; it 
is impossible to say what it is in its first intention. 
Time and space alone unite the properties of being 
immediately and ineradicably certain, of being uni- 
versally present in all phenomena, of being knowable 
in their first intention and defined as what they are, 
and of being in nature the same, in all objects however 
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different. They thus become the common basis or 

bond of union between all other cognitions, ^d as such — 

the startiag-point and corner-stone of philosophy. TimeandSpace 

^ \ 1 • as pure objects. 

The importance to philosophy of havmg some 
necessary truth as its corner-stone, — ^whether innate 
or connate is indifferent, so long as it is necessary, — 
consists in this, but mthout such a truth there would 
be no criterion of reasoning, pThenomena of presenta- 
tive perception would alone be true, and no inference 
from them would be valid; all reasoning would be 
hypothetical and tentative, and entered on, as the 
Sceptics said, that is, without entertaining 

an opinion as to its truth, but only as to its utOity or 
its convenience. Scepticism would in that case be 
the only philosophy possible; and the only solution 
of problems the unphilosophical one of Solvitur am- 
bulando. If now there were no such necessary truth 
discoverable, the only philosophical course, however 
much against the grain, would clearly be to admit the 
fact, and to live and reason under protest, 
as the Sceptics said. It would be impossible in that 
case to reject the argument of the Sceptics as to our 
ignorance of any criterion of truth ; for, according to 
that weE-known argument, a criterion is requisite 
before we can prove anything, and proof is requisite 
before we can admit a criterion. Sextus Emp. Pyrrh. 

Hyp. lib. n. cap. 3, 4. It is clear that reasoning goes 
on equally under both suppositions, the Sceptics rea- 
son equally with those who hold the doctrine of ne- 
cessary truth; but the nature and therefore the value 
of this process of reasoning is the point in question. 

Only if reasoning contains a necessary element can it 
be distinguished from other processes of which we 
are conscious, for only then can it contain truth. 
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par'^. Without such an element, the process of reasoning 
contains no more truth than the process of walkiag 

TimeandSpaoe Or of eating. With such an element, it is the process 

aspure objects. « .. 

01 acquiring true and systematic knowledge. All 
men reason; the question is, -what is the nature of 
that process which all 'alike perform, and of the re- 
sults which aU alike reach. It -will be my endeavour 
to show, and to show by analysis, that this process 
and its results, whatever they may be, do as a fact 
contain a necessary element, and the same necessary 
element which is contained in the process of presen- 
tative percejDtion and in the simplest instances of con- 
sciousness. No one, not even the Sceptic, doubts 
the reality of a phenomenon, while it is a phenome- 
non. The Sceptic doubts not its reality but its truth ; 
he doubts that its nature can be discovered, because 
he doubts that its nature is perceived. But its nature 
is perceived; in every phenomenon is perceived its 
formal and its material element; and the same formal 
element is perceived in every phenomenon, namely, 
its time and its space. The criterion and its proof, 
instead of moving in a vicious circle, coincide; instead 
of presupposing each other as a condition, they are 
given at once in one cognition; both characters are 
borne at once both by time and by space. Neither 
the formal nor the material element need any demon- 
stration, for they together constitute the phenomenon. 
But the formal element, as being the same in all phe- 
nomena, is the soimce of their truth, the starting- 
point of aU demonstration. The criterion therefore, 
which the Sceptics require to be proved, is as certain 
as , the phenomena to which it is to be applied, and 
about which the Sceptics do not doubt. See Sextus 
Emp. Pyxrh. Hyp. lib. u, cap. 9. zl Isti ti (pOffzi oKsi^izg. 
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§ 16 . The most important feature in time and pami. 
space is their divisibility without residuum, or their — ‘ 
exhaustive divisibility. It will be seen in the second The exhaustive 
Part that on this property depends the whole of logic time'andspace, 
and the postulates. Divisions are introduced into 
pure continuous time and space by the material ele- 
ment in cognition ; where one sensation ends, another 
begins ; where one colour for instance ends, or where 
one sound ends, another begins; and in emotions, 

.when we cease to be affected by one feeling, we 
begin to be affected by another. There is nothing 
intermediate between the two sensations or feelings. 

Wherever we are conscious of a difference in feeling, 
whether it is between colours on a surface, or between 
feeling resistance to touch and ceasing to feel it, or 
between the presence and absence of any feeling, 
there time and space are divided. Now between two 
such states of consciousness we are accustomed to 
speak as if a line of division existed, or as if a point 
of time intervened, which lines or points were them- 
selves portions of space or of time. By using this 
language we render ourselves liable to one of two 
opposite errors, and lay ourselves open to one of two 
opposite objections. Either this line in space and 
this point in time are conceived as occupying space 
and time, and then they become themselve,s subject 
to be divided again, in conformity to Aristotle’s prin- 
ciple, Nat. Ausc. hb. vi. cap. l. § 3. (Tvvey)g hatgi- 
Tov s/s att haigsTu, and then we have only added to the 
portions of time and space which need to be divided, 
and have not really divided them at all; or the line is 
conceived as length without breadth, and the point is 
conceived as containing no quantity of time, and both 
thus become unreal, inasmuch as they are inconceiv- 
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pakt I. able as separate objects of consciousness. If we choose 
to adopt the terms poiat, line, surface, as divisions of 
The.elhLtiTe space, and the term point, or present moment, as a 
division of time, we must bear in mind, while we do 
so, that these terms are names not of objects but of 
operations, of events, the result of which they ex- 
press ; that they have no separate existence, but are 
modes of representing the fact of a division in con- 
sciousness; the instantaneous change in the current 
of our consciousness, and of which we are conscious, 
is rendered plain to us under the figure of a visual 
line or poiat of demarcation, — a line or point which 
cannot be an object of consciousness, except the two 
objects which it divides are present in consciousness, 
when it exists as a modification, part, or element, of 
that whole divided object. 

Space, metaphysically considered, has nothing to 
do with the geometrical abstractions of points, lines, 
and surfaces. As these terms are used in geometry 
they are abstractions, or qualities on which the at- 
tention is fixed to the exclusion of other qualities 
which are equally essential to the nature of the ob- 
ject common to both. ‘A point has no parts and no 
magnitude,’ that is, we attend to its position alone. 
‘A line is length without breadth,’ that is, we at- 
tend to its length alone. ‘ A surface has length and 
breadth alone,’ , that is, we abstract from its depth. 
These are concepts, or, as I prefer to call them at 
present, provisional images, of objects' of perception, 
formed by abstraction for certain scientific purposes. 
If now we speak of space being divided by points, 
lines, and surfaces, meaning such abstractions as just 
described, we lay ourselves open to misunderstand- 
ing, either as if we asserted space to be divided by 
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objects wbich, as having no separate objective exist- 
ence, but being abstractions formed for • the con- 
venience of geometers, are unreal; or as if we took 
actual empirically known portions of space, which 
are themselves liable to division, such as actually 
visible points, lines, and surfaces with some depth, 
as the means of dividing space without a residuum. 
But metaphysical divisions are real objects ; never- 
theless not separable from the objects, or the two 
parts of the object, which they divide, but are as 
inseparable in consciousness from the divided object 
as the material and formal elements themselves are. 
Mathematically points, lines, and surfaces are treated 
by themselves as provisional images ; but metaphysi- 
cally no division exists, even in thought, apart from 
the objects or object divided by it. How then comes 
mathematic to be able to treat the divisions apart? 
It is because it starts, not from the metaphysical 
divisions, but from visual or tangible lines or divi- 
sions; or supposing it to start from the metaphysi- 
cal divisions, it begins by imagining these, the points, 
lines, and surfaces, to be separate empirical objects, 
and then abstracts from them respectively length, 
breadth, and depth, stUl treating them as separate 
but provisional objects ; for this is the special pur- 
pose which mathematic has in view, namely, to as- 
certain the possible modes of dividing pure space and 
time, and the relations and laws of relation of their 
parts or quanta. Not only in its method, which is 
abstraction from assumed empirical objects, but also 
in its purpose or scope, mathematic is a special and 
conditioned science, in the same sense, though not in 
the same degree, as other' special sciences are, as 
political economy for instance. Metaphysic points 
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p abt t, out what this condition is, namely, that the divi- 
sions, points, lines, and surfaces, are hypostasised by 
The exhaustive mathematic, that is, made into or treated as if they 
were empirical objects, from which abstraction of 
length, breadth, and depth could be made. The di- 
visions in mathematic and metaphysic are the same 
ultimately ; that is, are inseparable from the objects 
which they divide ; but the difference is, that, while 
in metaphysic they bear this character all along, from 
beginning to end of its procedure (for the scope of 
metaphysic is to examine what they really are), in 
mathematic they reach it only by abstraction of pro- 
perties which have been attributed to them by mathe- 
matic itself for its own purposes ; mathematic first 
imagines that its divisions have a separate, empirical 
existence, and then abstracts from them portions or 
elements of this existence ; it first makes them con- 
crete, and then makes them abstract, in order to in- 
vestigate how space and time may he divided, and 
the relations which its divided parts bear to each 
other. 

Space metaphysically considered is not divided by 
points, lines, and surfaces at all, understand the terms 
as we will, either as geometrical abstractions, or as 
empirical visible or tangible objects. When two sen- 
sations limit each other in consciousness, when we 
are conscious of a change in sensation, space is al- 
ready divided ; and if a line of demarcation is per- 
ceived, it is as the result of the process and not as 
the condition of it; that is, the objects on both sides 
of the demarcation are perceived before the demarca- 
tion itself. The same is the case with sensations in 
time. The change from one sensation to another is 
instantaneous, and the moment in which it takes 
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place is empirically indivisible. Even when there is pabt i. 
a series of changes, each so slight that we cannot — ' 

name, can hardly even perceive it, even then the Theelhmstive 
moment when we do perceive each change m the time and space, 
series is indivisible. There is no time occupied in 
tlie passage, for we are conscious all the time, and 
are conscious of none. Hence the division is ex- 
haustive, without residuum. Time is bisected in a 
moment, no time elapsing between the two segments. 

The indivisibility of the moment of division, change, 
or transition, in consciousness, is the fact which con- 
stitutes or necessitates the indivisibility of the point 
or line of demarcation in objects, considered as such, 
both in time and space. We have nothing to do 
with the points, lines, and surfaces of geometry, and . 
are clear of all such controversies as whether these 
are portions of space or not ; whether solids consist 
of, or are divisible into, or are formed by the motion 
of surfaces ; whether surfaces hold similar relations 
to lines, and lines to points ; and whether points, 
lines, and surfaces exist really as they are geometri- 
cally conceived to exist ; and clear also of the cor- 
responding questions about time, such as whether 
time is composed of present moments, ra i/vi/, and 
how long such a present moment is to be conceived 
to last. It is enough for the metaphysician, that 
experience shows that, by means of the material ele- 
ment in consciousness, divisions are introduced into 
time and space, divisions which occupy no portion of 
time and space, except as belonging to the portions 
which they divide, and which therefore caimot be 
again divided. These divisions are not objects by 
themselves, either empirical or provisional ; they are 
not portions of time and space ; they cannot be pre- 

K 
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Past I. sented to consciousness alone, apart from the sen- 
— ’ sations of which they are divisions ; hut they inhere 
The e^asstive in sensations; they are dividings not divisions, modes, 
tta^and^^aM, of sensation, acts of consciousness, which do not be- 
come independent objects because we afterwards ex- 
press them by empirical extended signs, as lines and 
points. Did these acts occupy an empirical moment 
of time, we should be conscious of them during the 
transition; but this is not the case; we are conscious 
only of the change when it has happened, and when 
the terminus a quo and the terminus ad quern are 
visible at once. Empirically speakiug and with re,- 
ference to the minima of consciousness in time and 
space, it is true to say ^8s(3xhxey ov for as an 

empirical moment of time the moment of transit is 
indivisible. 

The moment that we fix our attention on the 
division itself, that moment we erect it into an object, 
and must conceive or imagine it as occjipying time 
and space, and not merely as dividing them; but this 
need not, and cannot, be as occupying time and space 
by itself, but together with the feelings on each side 
of it, between which it is the limit. This is a second 
step ; we have the division completed before we need 
to take this step, and we need to take the step at all 
only in the interest of the geometer or mathematician 
or logician, not m that of the metaphysician until he 
becomes a logician. The consideration of divisions 
as instrumenta divisionis of time and space, as objects 
'expressed by points, lines, and surfaces, belongs to 
the mathematician; that of time and space themselves 
and their division in consciousness, apart from the 
mode in which that division is expressed, is the busi- 
ness of the metaphysician. 
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When Aristotle says, Every continuous quantity, 
whether of time, space, or motion, is divisible into — ’ 
portions which are again divisible into other portions, The exhaiistiTe 

T , 1 o /> T- • "T divisibility of 

and so on tor ever, ne assumes the tact oi divisibility time and space, 
without a residuum in the sense in which it is here 
intended; by the division of a continuous quantity he 
means its division into two or more portions which 
are exhaustive of the whole, without waste, so to 
speak, in the section. This divisibUity arises from 
the changes in sensation, in the objects of perception, 
time and space being united with a material element 
in cognition ; and its being done without waste or 
residuum is due to no other cause than this, that the 
change ®f which we are conscious from one sensation 
to another occupies not two moments of conscious- 
ness, but one, a moment, as we call it, empirically indi- 
visible, no moment intervening between the two sen- 
sations which is occupied by neither of them. It is 
true that there may appear to intervene a mixture of 
two sensations ; but this is in cases where we see less 
instead of more clearly. And then the mixed sensa- 
tion is to be itself again distinguished from its two 
simple sensations, so that there will be two moments 
of change and transition instead of one, and three 
objects divided from each other instead of two. If 
blue and yellow run into each other on a coloured 
surface, the green which appears between them may 
occupy space, but there will be three portions of space 
to be distinguished instead of two ; we gain nothing 
by removing the question a step farther. The point 
to be observed is, that there is no intermediate space, 
which is neither blue nor yellow nor green. This 
fact in consciousness ^ name the divisibility of time 
and space exhaustively, or without a residuum. 
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Fakt I. § 17. It remains to consider the infinity of tune 

— ’ and space. Infinity no less than necessity when pre- 
The infiSty of dicated of time and space is a relative term, that is, 
time and space. .(.q consciousness Only, or to objects in rela- 

tion to a Subject. Those two objects, in or under 
which we perceive all other objects, are themselves 
objects of consciousness and have no absolute cha- 
racter. As such objects they are infinite, that is, 
they cannot be transcended by consciousness, but 
must always be before the mind when it is conspious. 
Consequently they cannot be seen or thought of as 
complete wholes. It is this character of time and 
space which is marked by the word Infinite. 

Aristotle, who seems to have tried to eliminate- 
the infinite, to aVs/fot', firom philosophy as far as he 
could, is yet constrained to admit that it leads to con- 
tradictions to deny the infinite in aU. senses of the 
term. In the Nat. Ausc. book iii. ch. 6, he says : 
"Or/ S’ ^’i ^ri \sriv oi’Xit^ov a'XkSii ToKka ntCvara 

S^ov rov rs yag xgovov larai rtg agy/j »a) n- 
XsvTfi, Kou ra ou- hiutgsra sJg [Jbeyidrj, xcc'i agt^fjbog 

ovx ’iarat axiigog. "Orav Se ovrag (j/riherigcog 

(paiyfiTut isctirtjrov Sg7, xai itjXov oVi Tag fih 

sffTj, Tag S’ ou. The umpire which he needs he finds 
in his ruling distinction of ^uixxpo/g and hrsXsy,sici.- But 
this is vague to modern minds, and requires interpre- 
tation ; and moreover Aristotle does not follow it to 
the full extent of its guiding power, for he will not 
allow an ooTugo\> xoora Tgoa^san in space to exist even 
Ivviybti. But it is a weighty support to the view 
taken in this Essay, that the infinity of time and that 
of space, (Juiyi'Sfri, in some sense, is placed by Aristotle 
among the facts to be explained by any true theory 
of these matters. 
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But even against the relative- infinity -which is pabti. 
here maintained as appertaining to time and space 
there are arguments brought forward, apparently con- The iairnty of 

IT 1 . time and space. 

elusive, arguments which brmg us back to the posi- 
tion of Aristotle in search of an umpire, for they seem 
to show that the conception of an infinite in any sense 
is an impossible one, that is, that it involves contra- 
dictions ; and consequently that we can think neither 
of time nor of space nor of any other nameable object 
whatever as infinite. 

The relative infinity here maintained has two 
modes in space and two in time ; that is, time is infi- 
nite in extension, «ara and in division, zara 

'hmgzmy .and space the same; in other words, time 
and space cannot be divided so far that they are not 
divisible farther, nor extended so far that they are 
not extensible farther; and must be so represented 
in thought. Now it is these assertions which are on 
the other side alleged to contain, implicitly, contra- 
dictions; and since it is asserted at the same time 
that the opposite -view to this, the view namely that 
time and space are finite, that is, that in division and 
extension a point can be reached beyond which we 
can neither dmde nor extend farther, is also one 
which involves contradictions ; and that, since by the 
logical laws of contradiction and excluded middle' 
one of these -views must be false, and the other, its 
contradictory, must be true, while both as invol-sdng 
contradictions can be sho-wn, as is alleged, to be false, 
the mind in its consciousness is thro-wn into contra- 
dictions with itself from which there is apparently no 
escape. But it is the business of philosophy to recon- 
cile apparent contradictions, not to acquiesce in them. 
Contradictions unsolved are the stronghold ofscepti- 
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Part I. cism, and that class of contradictions now under dis- 

Ch II 

cussion was the stronghold of the philosophical sect 
The ilftdtj- of of Sceptics in Greece, contradictions which were not 
time and space, oyeiTi(j(ien by Neo-Platonism. Kant at- 

tempted their solution in the Antinomies of Pure 
Reason; and Hegel took them up and incorporated 
them in his logical system, which renders his system 
the most profound and complete system of Ontology 
which has ever been proposed; but it is unsatisfac- 
tory, not because it incorporates and therefore solves 
these contradictions, but because it does so only by 
recourse to Ontology. He maintams that Contradic- 
tion is the ultimate essence and the ultimate law of 
all things, of the universe and all its parts from the 
greatest to the least, thus bringing all things indeed 
to the same level, hut not by bringing the contradic- 
tory up to the level of the non-contradictory, but by 
bringing the non-contradictory down to the level of 
the contradictory ; and this is only possible by trans- 
forming logical and relative notions into absolute 
entities, that is, by making the assumption that me- 
taphysic is a science of the Absolute, that is, an 
Ontology. Ontology is like an attempt to leap off 
from one’s own shadow; it attempts to predicate a 
second intention of the Sum of things as such ; • as if 
the Sum of things could, as such, be related to any- 
thing else in consciousness, and as if it must not 
always be related to consciousness itself; reflect on 
this relation, of the Sum of things to consciousness, 
and then that consciousness is included in the Sum of 
things, and the consciousness which reflects on both 
together takes the place of that consciousness now 
included in the Sum of things ; repeat the process for 
ever, and nothing further comes out of it, never is an 
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Absolute reached, or a Sum of things represented not 
as an object of consciousness; a fortiori therefore the 
Sum of things cannot have a second intention out of 
consciousness ; any second intention which it can have 
must be an aspect, or a differentiation, of itself in con- 
sciousness. I argue therefore that, if the universe is 
in its essence, or in one of its aspects, a contradiction, 
this is either to render it unintelligible, taken as a 
metaphysical explanation; or else it is to be faken as 
an ontological explanation, and then it rests, on a mis- 
conception of what is possible.. Consequently we can 
neither rest in contradictions remaining unsolved, no'r 
acquiesce in Hegel’s solution of them. 

The mode, in which I propose to solve the appa- 
rent contradictions involved in the infinity and the 
finity of time and space, is to show first, that their 
infini ty does not involve contradictions, and secondly, 
that this infinity is not contradictory to their finity, 
though there is a sense in which their finity is true ; 
but that their finity and infinity are not predicated of 
them secundum idem, or from the same point of view. 
Now to instance in the extensibility of space, one of 
the four modes of infinity mentioned above, which I 
take as an example fairly representative of the other 
three, and as involving the rest in its fate. Mr. 
Mansel quotes from Werenfels such a proof as is men- 
tioned above of the non-infinity of space in the notes 
to his Hampton Lectures for 1858. Lect. 2. note 15. 
p. 301. 3d edit. 

Videtis hanc bneam Constituamus 

earn esse infinitam, et ultra terminos. b et c in infini- 
tum protendi. Dividatur' haec linea in puncto a. 
Manifestum est has partes inter se esse aequales; quia 
utraque incipit in pimcto a, et protenditur in infini- 
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pakti. turn. Nunc te, Dsedale, rogo; hse du^ partes sunt- 
— ‘ ne finitse an infinitse? D. Finitae. PF. Ita ex duobus 

The infinity of finitis coiuponeretur infinitum; quod repugnat. D. 
time and space, crrorem. Infinite sunt. Pli. Jam in Scyl- 

lamincidis: ita partes essent sequales toti; infinitum 
enim infinito aequale est. Prasterea vides utramque 
partem in puncto a terminari; non igitur finibus et 
terminis caret. 

The argument proceeds farther, but rests always 
on the same principles which are here involved; and 
as I am not going to allege either the objection sup- 
posed by Werenfels, nor with Spinoza and Clarke 
that i n fi nite quantity is not composed of parts, at 
least as an escape from this reasoning, I need .not 
quote the rest of the passage. I agree with the. re- 
mark quoted in the same note from Clarke, that infi- 
nites are not equals ; and for the answer to this rea- 
soning I look to the distinction between voluntary 
and involuntary modes of consciousness, which I hold 
to be the ground of the distinction between conceiv- 
ing and imagining, a concept being an imagination 
or a perception seized and limited by volition, as will 
be more fully drawn out in a following chapter. 

Aiutr^irov is7. I find that umpire in the distinc- 
tion between voluntary and involuntary, logical and 
intuitive, processes, between perception, representa- 
tion, imagination, and these limited by volition. The 
strength of the argument quoted above hes in a covert 
passing over from one mode to the other, in substi- 
tuting a definition for an intuition and in substituting 
a wrong definition, or in including in the object de- 
fined what was not included in it as perceived. What 
is the meaning of Infinity as maintained above in this 
Essay? It is, that space, in this case the line be. 
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camiot be so far extended in either direction as to be Part i. 
incapable of further extension. A fortiori, its hmit 
cannot be assigned. But an assigned limit is requi- The mfinity of 
site in order to compare it, as to its length, with 
another line, or to compare the two lines ah, ac, toge- 
ther, and to assert, Manifestum est has partes inter 
se esse aequales. They are not known as equals 
until a limit has been assigned to them, besides the 
common limit in the point a. This assumption of 
equality therefore violates the hypothesis. Ultra ter- 
minos b et c in infinitum protend. But it may be 
said. Are not two infinites equal' though we do not 
know their limits ? I answer that they are not, until 
the objects to which the name is applied in each in- 
stance are compared. Thus there is substituted for 
the object of perception named infinite, that is, an 
object of which we can never see the whole, a defined 
object, of which, solely because it is defined, we are 
supposed to see the whole. The objects, the two 
lines extended from the point a, are not equal, but 
they have one property in common, that of being 
greater than we can present to ourselves in conscious- 
ness; they are equal not qufitenus objects, but qu^- 
tenus infinite ; their infinity is equal, not their length ; 
but the question is not about the length of their in- 
finity, but about the infinity of their length ; and 
about this, whether it exists at all. The definition 
of both from the same point of view, the logical cate- 
gory or genus under which they fall, that of infi- 
nites, is the same; but the objects are not the same, 
nor is their extent the same. If the matter of the 
comparison, instead of bemg the same, as two lines or 
two spaces, had been different, as for instance a line 
of time and a line of space, or a line and a surface, or 
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a line and a solid, the fallacy would be seen in a 
— moment. But the case is reaUy the same, when tWQ 
objects of the same kind, as when two objects of dif- 
ferent kinds are compared. It makes no difference 
at all whether the two objects compared together fall 
alike under one or two or more definitions of kind. 
It is as objects that they are compared together, dif- _ 
ferent in numero, and, in this case of the infinite lines, 
in order to see whether they are equal, or with refer- 
ence to their equality in point of extent ; and that 
they are both to be defined as infinite does not show 
that they are, but in fact precludes their being, de- 
fined as equal. And this appears to be Clarke’s 
argument, or part of it. 

Let us fix our attention on the facts as perceived. 
It is perfectly true that in making infinite space, or 
mfinite time, a distinct object of consciousness, we 
are compelled to introduce a limit into them. To 


become a distinct object is to become subject to 
limitation. The object space, limited by conscious- 
,ness, is not mfinite so far as it is included within 
those limit s set by consciousness, but the conscious- 
ness^ of space is extensible ad infinitum, we can go 
on being conscious of further and further portions of 
limited space without ever reaching a limit not set 
by ourselves, by weariness in exertion of conscious- 
ness ; and aU these further portions of space are stHl 
space in kind, each portion is limited only by another 
of the same nature. Here we have an mfinite series 
of limited, finite, portions of space ; but now comes 
out another fact in the production of this series. 
Wherever we are compelled to draw our line and 
stop, we perceive time and space beyond, which we 
resefore not to present in detail or as a distinct object 
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to consciousness. It was shown in the preceding sec- 
tion, that a limit cannot be set without the objects 
on both sides of it being perceived. Thus before a 
limit is set to space, the unlimited space beyond it 
is perceived as well as the limited space within it. 
The object, infinite space, is space limited on one 
side of the last limit, and unlimited on the other side 
of it. If we stopped at the last limit, then it would 
be only the series of finite portions of space which 
was infinite, while the whole would be composed of 
finite portions ; then space would be infinite indeed 
potentially but finite actually; there would be no 
contradiction, but space as finite would be the ob- 
ject of presentative perception, while space as in- 
finite would be a mere potentiality. But as it is, 
a limit is not a thing which it is possible to stop 
at ; a space beyond is perceived before the limit is 
perceived and while the limit is perceived; the limit 
is introduced into space, and does not confine space 
but a part of space only. Thus space as infinite is 
an object of presentative perception. This is what is 
meant by the infinite extensibility of space, and it is 
a fact of perception. And this fact is not impugned, 
though often supposed to.be so, by the proof that 
none of the portions of space which have become 
distinct objects of consciousness, nor all of them 
taken together, are infinite. 

It may put the matter in a clearer light, and ex- 
hibit the ground of the false appearance of contra- 
diction between the two impossibilities, of regarding 
space and time as finite on the one hand and infinite 
on the other, to state the case thus. We cannot im- 
agine time and space as finite. Why? Because our 
consciousness is limited in its nature, time and space 
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Pari I. being its modes. We cannot make time and space, 
— ' as infinite, a distract object. Why? Because our 
The of consciousness is limited m its degree of power. And 
time and space, keeping m view the distinction, to be hereafter 

more fully explaiaed, between conceiving and im- 
agining, we must conceive time and space as finite. 
Why ? Because consciousness in one of its modes, 
namely conception, is voluntary limitation or impos- 
ing of a limi t. We must imagine them as infinite. 
Why ? Because so long as we are conscious we are 
conscious of time and space. Time and space are 
limited only by incapacity of exhausting them, that 
is, of continuing to be conscious of them ; and the 
limit imposed upon them is unposed by our volition. 
Conception is imagination limited by a voluntary ef- 
fort and for a certain purpose. But when an object 
is limited by volition, the object so limited is not the 
contradictory of an unlimited object, unless that ob- 
ject is voluntarily unlimited ; for the two objects are 
then not limited and unlimited secundum idem. The 
object time, or space, is limited and unlimited at once, 
and is one object, but is not limited and unlimited 
in the same sense, or from the same point of view. 
Time and space as finite are concepts, that is, are 
limited by volition ; as such they are not cor^radic- 
tories of time and space as infinite; this would re- 
quire that their infinity should be imposed by voli- 
tion, which it is not. Time and space as finite are 
modes of voluntary consciousness, of consciousness 
adopting a purposed limitation ; as infinite they are 
modes of involuntary consciousness, which we can 
never transcend so long as we are conscious at all. 

Aristotle tells us, Nat. Ausc. b. iii. cap. 6. § 7. 
that the Pythagoreans and others, against whom he 
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was arguing, defined the infinite, to arstgov, as that paetl 
ov iMti&v ’i^o) hri. He himself, starting from the con- 
templation of the infinite fcura defines it as Thein^tyof 

that ov as/ ri zen. But though neither defini- 
tion is adequate or correct taken alone, yet taken 
together they are applicable to both modes of the 
infinite in time, and to both in space. Thus the true 
definition of the infinite is Quod nihil ultra se habet 
prajter se ips-um. Time is never limited except by 
time ; space never except by space ; but both are 
limited by themselves always. Thus Hegel says, 

Logik, Book i. Abschnitt i. p. 136, Werke, vol. 3. 

Darin selbst, dass etwas als Schranke bestimmt ist, 
dariiber bereits hinausgegangen ist. That is, aU limi- 
tation involves an outside as well as an inside. This 
fact is nothing else but the fact of the infiinity of 
intuition or imagination in time and space. 

The problem of the infinity of time and space has 
been thrown into a complete shape in our days by 
- Sir W. Hamilton and Mr. Mansel ; and it must be 
remembered that prudens quajstio dimidium scientiae 
est. I'he question is not simply. Is there an infinite 
in time and space or is there not ? But it is : The 
infinite is impossible, therefore its contradictory only 
exists, namely the finite ; yet the finite is impossible, 
therefore its contradictory only exists, namely the 
infinite ; reconcile these reverberated contradictions. 

The way which has been taken here seems to offer a 
satisfactory solution of this problem, for it has shown 
on the one hand, that there is not only negative but 
positive ground for affirming the infinite in one sense ; 
and not only negative but positive ground for affirm- 
ing the finite in another sense ; and on the other 
hand, that Hie infinite in the sense in which it is af- 
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Pabt I. firmed is not open to the charge of involving contra- 
dictions (for the infinite is not a concept but a per- 
Them^tyof cept), and thus necessitating the substitution of the 
time-amd space. finite also in the sense in which 

it is affirmed is equally secure from the same charge, 
and thus necessitating the substitution of the infinite. 
In other words, it has been shown that the finite 
and the infinite are not contradictories, but products 
of consciousness in two separate parts of its domain 
or in two separate functions. 

But no*w, if it is admitted that the apparent con- 
tradiction, involved first in each view taken separately, 
and secondly and consequently in the two views taken 
together, has been dissolved, and that time and space 
are shown to be in one sense finite, and in another 
infinite, a further question arises, which is this : Of 
the two attributes finite and infinite, resting each on 
its own ground and predicated from its own point of 
view, which is the most essential, the most funda- 
mental, expressing best the nature of time and space ; 
or, what comes to the same thing, which point of 
view is the most commanding, which is that to which 
the other is subordinate? There can be but .one 
answer. It is that point of view which keeps equally 
in sight both object and subject. Time and space 
when they are treated as objects only, their subjec- 
tive character being lost sight of for the moment, 
when they are considered as having already become 
objects of consciousness, are then regarded as finite. 
The point of view from which they are called finite, 
is that from which they are regarded as objects of 
cognition only. That from which they are called 
infinit e is one from which the moment of their passing 
into consciousness is seized and fixed on, in which 
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their relation to consciousness in the very act of our Pabt l 

J Ch II 

being conscious of them is weighed and described. — ’ 
This point of view therefore, which keeps their sub- The i^ty of 
jective and objective character equally in sight, is that 
which is decisive of their ultimate or innermost cha- 
racter, and that to which the other point of view is 
subordinate. The finite character of time and space 
is subordinate to their infinite character. 

Subordinate not contradictory, since the two cha- 
racters are not predicated from the same point of view, 
as has been shown. The nature of our consciousness 
in presence of objects compels us to think of time and 
space as limited by nothing but themselves, and as 
always limited by themselves. Our incapacity to 
exhaust them is their infinity. But every step we 
make towards exhausting them is a limitation, all 
that we can distinctly include within our ken is finite. 

Nor is there any contradiction here to what has been 
said above, that the limitation of the degree of our 
power is the cause why we cannot present them to 
our conception as infinite. To conceive them as in- 
finite would involve a contradiction. But though 
this cannot be done, yet it will be seen in the last 
chapter of this Essay, that we can imagine or repre- 
sent it as done, represent it as an actual conception. 

There wHl then arise, not a conception of the infinite, 
but a conception of such a conception, a represented 
conception ; and such represented, or anticipated, con- 
ceptions of the infinite are called Ideas. 
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Plato. 

c^m § Hebe we leave that central point of view which 
~ embraces at once subject and object, and pass over 
The object of objective Itinffdom, that of objects as such 

and their coimections between themselves. We 
make abstraction of the principium cognoscendi, and 
consider only the principium existendi. Cognitions 
themselves are existences, for they are objects; the 
evidence of their existence is our consciousness. If 
what has been said in the preceding chapter of the 
nature and value of the two cognitions, time and 
space, as the starting-point of all philosophical ana- 
lysis, and the ens unum in multis in aU. cognitions, is 
admitted, it is- of secondary importance what theory 
is held as to their origin in the mind. 

The objective kmgdom is the kingdom of empiri- 
cal, that is, complete objects, as opposed to elements 
of objects, or members of analysis of objects, which 
have become objects only in conjunction with each 
other. Such elements of objects can never be re- 
garded as causes or the cause of the objects of which 
they are elements ; for in the first place all the ele- 
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ments of the object give and receive meaning and pabti. 

existence from each other first in combination, and — ‘ 

in this same combination the object also which they The object of 
compose first exists; the object and its elements are 
simultaneous in existence, and not one precedent, the 
other subsequent ; and in the second place, were the 
elements regarded as existing first and separately, a 
further cause would have to be sought, a cause of 
their being brought into conjunction in the object. 

All causation, aU history, must accordingly be dis- 
tinguished fi:om metaphysical analysis, and must be 
conceived as obtaining between empirical or complete 
objects, considered as former and latter in point of 
time. 

The result of the analysis in the preceding chapter 
was, that every instance of consciousness contained 
two elements, formal and material, that is, some par- 
ticular feeling in some particular time and some par- 
ticular space; which is equivalent to saying, that 
every object of consciousness contained two elements, 
formal and material, that is, some particular quality 
in some particular time and some particular space; 
for that which is feeling from the subjective point of 
view is quality from the objective. The elements in 
every cognition are time, space, and feeling, and in 
every object are time, space, and quality. Consci- 
ousness is feeling in time and space ; objects are 
qualities in time and space. ■ But when it is said. 
Consciousness generally is feeling in time and space, 
attention must be called to an ambiguity in the term 
feeling, as in all general and abstract terms. It is 
the same ambiguity which kept up the Nominalist 
and Bealist controversy, and is so natural and almost 
unavoidable that its influence has long outlived, as it 

L 
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long preceded, that controversy. When an abstract 
and general term is used, for instance roundness, is it 
imagined by speaker or hearer to be an object itself 
apart from all and every particular and determinate 
instance of roundness, from -which it is generalised? 
Every one will say that it is not ; but not every one 
■mil be on his guard against so employing and imagin- 
ing it. In the case of feeling, this abstract and gene- 
ral term feeling may be taken as indicating the class 
of all the particular and determinate feelings, without 
specifying any of them, or it may be taken as indi- 
cating feeling by itself, as a real substratum, but with- 
out any particular determinate feeling; it may be 
imagined either as having no determination, but still 
really existing, or as having some determination, but 
one not specified or expressed. In the latter sense it 
may Be called a provisional image, but a provisional 
image doubly abstract, or doubly provisional ; for first 
all particular modes of the formal elements of time 
and space are abstracted from, secondly the deter- 
minate feelings are abstracted from, that is, are re- 
tained provisionaEy only in the general and abstract 
notion expressed by the term feeling. And this is 
the sense in which the term -will be employed here. 
See Hume, who refers to Berkeley, on this subject. 
Treatise of Human Nature, Part l. § 7. 

Consciousness then being feeling in time and 
space, the three elements being in every instance and 
in every object inseparable, constituting one complete, 
empirical, object of consciousness, it follows that to 
assign "the cause or invariable condition of the origin 
of its one element, time and spate, is impossible with- 
out assigning also the cause or invariable condition of 
the origin of its other element, feeling; and thus the 
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question as to the oriffin of the cognitions of time pami. 
and space is bound up with the question, as to the — ’ 
origin of consciousness itself as a whole. The object of 

But again consciousness as a whole, consisting of 
these elements, is one aspect of the entire universe, 
and, since tune and space its inseparable elements are 
infinite, is mfinite also, and no question as to its 
origin can possibly arise. It is not therefore con- 
cerning consciousness as the subjective aspect of the 
world of qualities that the question of origin is put, 
but concerning the mind, the conscious life of the 
individual consciousness, the object of psychology, 
distinguished from consciousness in the former sense, 
in § 13, as being those feelings which are locahsed 
and circumscribed by the body, which is a particular 
portion of the world of qualities. The mind, or con- 
sciousness as inhabiting the body, is the object of 
which the origin and the history is sought; not the 
whole, but a part of the world of feelings cut off from 
the rest by the fact of their having always the same 
set of qualities as their object, whatever other quali- 
ties they may have for objects besides, and limited to 
the space occupied by that set of quahties. This 
objective mind is sometimes taken as if it were the 
whole of the subjective aspect of the universe; the 
object of psychology, as if it were the object of meta- 
physic; and the error of so doing wiU become appa- 
rent in the course of the present enquiry, which seeks 
to discover the origin of the mind. 

In the preceding chapter the distinction was 
drawn between elements and aspects of phenomena, 
and the distinction between the two aspects of phe- 
nomena, the subjective and the objective, was said to 
be a distinction perceived by reflection. The diagram 
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there employed to make this clea,r was a circle, sup- 
posed to be seen from two sides by a person changing 
his point of view from one side to the other ; and this 
person symbolised reflection. But in fact reflection 
arises within those very phenomena, and is one of 
them. It neither divides the aspects from each other, 
nor itself from either of them; but distinguishes them 
into feelings and quahties, every phenomenon being 
feeling and quality at once ; and for reflection both 
feelings and quahties are objects, but only quahties 
are objects for direct consciousness; for feelings are 
perceived by reflection as direct consciousness itself. 
But in the mode of reflection which is entered on in 
this chapter, psychological not metaphysical reflection, 
the object of enquiry is the mind, an object consisting 
partly of feelings and partly of quahties ; which latter 
must be included in the object, since the circumscrip- 
tion of the feehngs is given by them; and since the 
former, the feehngs of the mind, are circuihscribed by 
the latter, the body, they are divided in space from 
other feelings. Psychological reflection therefore may 
be represented as standing between the two objects of 
which it examines the connection, between the mind 
on the one side and the world of quahties outside it 
on the other ; the mind occupying a distinct portion 
of space by being placed in the body. Now any par- 
ticular portion of the world of feehngs may have an 
origin and a history, conditions of existence and of 
development, a place in order of time in the whole 
world of feelings, as weh as a place in space; and the 
question of this chapter is, what are the conditions of 
existence, what objects, feehngs or quahties, must 
invariably precede the appearance, of that portion of 
the world of feehngs known as the mind. This is the 
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sense in which, alone it is legitimate to speak of the 
origin or conditions of existence of consciousness. 
But since I am about to examine some classes of 
already existing theories, and. this distinction as here 
drawn is not recognised in them, but consciousness 
is treated as capable of isolation, as an object by 
itself, without reference to the condition of this isola- 
tion, namely, its inhabiting a particijlar portion of the 
world of qualities, I shah, not at first insist on this 
point, but take consciousness in the way in which it 
is presented in those theories. And it will after- 
wards be pointed out how the want of this distinction 
enables theories, which are at least legitimate while 
partial and subordinate, to pass into theories of the 
same class which are illegitimate because put forward 
as complete; for instance, it will be seen how the 
partial and subordinate psychological theories, which 
refer consciousness respectively to a soul and to a 
brain, become theories of absolute idealism and abso- 
lute materialism. 

§ 19. AH theories, possible and actual, as to the 
origin of consciousness may be divided, first, into 
such as place its cause in an object outside of con- 
sciousness, inferred to be its cause from examination 
of the phenomena, and such as place its cause in an 
object within consciousness, revealed by an analysis 
of consciousness itself. Another division of such 
theories is the division into such as are idealistic, 
seeking the cause of consciousness in an immaterial 
object or essence, and such as are materialistic, seek- 
ing its cause in a material object and its properties. 
A third division is into such as place the cause of 
consciousness in an object or essence considered stati- 
cally, and such as place it in a movement or an ac- 
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tivity, wMcLt theories may be called dynamical. All 
theories must fall, since these divisions are each of 
them exhaustive, under one alternative at least of 
each of these three pairs. 

Taking the first of these divisions as a basis, the 
theories of the other two divisions may be referred 
to it. Then under those theories which infer an 
object to be the cause of consciousness will fall 
those idealistic theories which assert an immaterial 
soul, considered as an object exis’ting statically, and 
those materialistic theories which assert a material 
object, as the brain or nervous matter, to be the 
cause of consciousness, considered also statically, 
or as existing previous to its operation. Under 
those theories which hold that the cause of con- 
sciousness lies within consciousness, and is revealed 
by an analysis of consciousness, will fall those ideal- 
istic theories which assert an Ego, considered dyna- 
mically as pure or absolute activity, whatever may 
be the laws regulating the development of this ac- 
tivity ; these theories are found in the works of 
Fichte, ScheUing, and Hegel, among others. There 
will thus be three classes of theories: first, those 
which infer an external immaterial object, called a 
Soul, to be the invariable condition or cause of con- 
sciousness ; secondly, those which find by analysis 
an internal immaterial activity, called by Fichte the 
Ego, by Schelhng the Reason, by Hegel the Spirit, 
as the cause of consciousness, this activity being also 
the Absolute, the cause of all things as well as of 
consciousness, and the sum as well as the cause of 
all its eflPects ; and thirdly, those which infer an ex- 
ternal material object, such as the organised body, 
or the brain, or nervous matter, belonging to such a 
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body, to be the cause or invariable condition of con- i. 

sciousness. Of course a description so brief as this — ' 
of the different theories respecting the origin of con- Three closes . 
sciousness is only to be regarded as an indication of 
them, not as a sufficient description. It would be 
impossible to do justice to them without a much 
more elaborate description and statement of their 
several views, and the groimd and connection of 
them, than is possible here. Besides which, each of 
these classes of theories has assumed a different shape 
m the hands of every independent writer who has 
supported it ; and arguments which may be valid 
against one writer would lose their force when con- 
fronted with distinctions and theories invented by 
another writer to escape from similar arguments. I 
offer the present division of possible theories about 
the origin of consciousness as a framework to guide 
discussion, as the liaes of latitude and longitude on 
the map are a framework and guide to the relative 
size, outline, and position of the countries over which 
they are thrown, to any one beginning to learn geo- 
graphy. It is very difficult, for instance, to- deter- 
mine under which of these three classes the Leib- 
• nitzian theory of the Monads should be placed. It 
is clear, I think, that it belongs to those theories 
which infer a cause, and do not reach it by ana- 
lysis ; but whether it is to be placed under the 
idealistic or materialistic branch of this class is not 
so clear ; for first it appears to combine in the Monad 
both an immaterial and a material mode of existence, 
the Monad is said to be a simple substance without 
parts, Monadologie, (i); yet it has an interior, (7); 
and qualities, (8). If to be a simple substance with- 
out parts is to be immaterial, the Monad must belong 
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to both the materialistic and idealistic branches at 
once, and my classification mil be so far unsuited 
for the explanation of the theory. The Monads again 
(3 ) are said to be the true atoms of nature, the ele- 
ments of thing s ; and (9) those Monads which have 
perception more distinct and accompanied by memory 
are called Souls. Although therefore the above dis- 
tinctions can be applied to aU theories, yet they are 
not suitable to the explanation of aU ; if any one 
wished to explain Leibnitz’s theory, he must do so 
not by pointing out these distinctions, but by point- 
ing out other distinctions or principles which Leib- 
nitz employed, or along which he moved, in tra- 
versing and obliterating these. 

Again, it is difficult to bring under any single 
head of the present division the theory of M. Cousin ; 
for although he maintains that the soul, le moi, is 
inferred as the supporter of consciousness, by a prin- 
ciple which is called the law of substance, loi des 
substances, yet he holds that it is inferred in every 
act of sensation, the first as well as subsequent acts. 
See, for instance, his Premiers Essais, Ann 4 e 1816, 
V. ix. Since it immediately accompanies every act 
of sensation, it should be discoverable by the analysis 
of that act, notwithstanding that it is an inference 
and not a perception. M. Cousii maintams that we 
do not perceive the substance, but infer that some- 
thing exists which we call by that name; and argues 
accordingly that it would be no vahd objection to 
ask. What this substance itself was? for its existence 
only is inferred and not its nature perceived. But 
the act of inference at least must be known to us, 
which accompanies or is involved in the act of per- 
ception. I think it will become apparent as we pro- 
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ceed, that this sTibstance supposed to be inferred is pabti. 

nothing but what I call the formal element in per- — * 

.. § 20 . 
CeptlOn. Theory of a 

§ 20. To speak now of the first class of theories, 
those which infer an. immaterial substance to be the 
cause of consciousness. In the first place, it is im- 
possible to imagine a substance strictly immaterial 
according to the explanation of matter given in the 
preceding chapter, namely, as a particular feeling in 
a particular time and space; for nothing can be pre- 
sent iu consciousness without being present as some 
feeling ; the feeling in consciousness is the matter or 
quality of the object. I do not say that the feeling 
must be one of those of the five definite senses. The 
soul may be imagiued as a substance which has quali- 
ties or a quality which have no objective names as 
qualities, but only subjective names as feelings. The 
soul may be imagiued to be an object which, if we 
had presentative perception of it, would excite the 
feehng of joy, or pride, or love, or reverence, or such- 
like. Nothing can possibly be more opposed to my 
theory than to deny the existence of objects of which 
we have not, or have never had, presentative percep- 
tion. Such feeling would be the matter of the soul. 

But this would be to make the soul material, if my 
phraseology were adopted ; it would be to make it 
immaterial, in the sense in which idealists have usu- 
ally employed the term. Such is the notion which I 
frame to myself of the meaning of those who speak 
of the soul as an immaterial substance ; and I think 
that this meaning is logically correct, that such an 
object is capable of being imagined or conceived with- 
out inconsistency. 

,But from this it does not foUow that such an 
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object is the cause of cousciousness ; it does not follow 
that, because we can represent it as an object of pre-, 
sentative perception, it is actually at any time an 
object of presentative perception. It exists, true, but 
how? As an object of representation, imagined ac- 
cording to the requirements of an object of possible 
presentation. It is an object of possible, not of actual, 
presentation. From this a further step is requisite to 
imagining it as the invariable condition of the origin 
of consciousness. Two steps must therefore be taken 
by the idealist of this school, first from the possible 
to the actual, secondly from actual existence to exist- 
ence in the relation of cause to a particular effect. I 
believe that it is the need of taking the latter step 
which has led idealists, of this school to take also the 
first step ; that the need of accounting for certain 
phenomena in consciousness has led them to infer the 
actual existence of the object, which seemed to them 
alone capable of explaining the phenomena in ques- 
tion. I will mention and examine the principal of 
these phenomena, and attempt to show, that the ob- 
ject inferred to account for them furnishes no better 
explanation of them than the material object does, 
the brain or nervous matter in an organised body, 
which is undoubtedly an object of presentative per- 
ception. 

These principal phenomena of consciousness are, 
so far as I know, the following : 1st, the total differ- 
ence in kind between consciousness and every other 
affection, or quality, or mode of existence, in objects ; 
2d, the unity or oneness in every moment of con- 
sciousness, no matter how multiform the objects of 
that moment of consciousness may be, or whether 
they are a combination of presentations or of repre- 
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sentations, or of the two together; 3d, the unity or 
oneness of the individual consciousness throughout 
life, whereas the body of the indiAudual has, com- 
pletely changed, that is to say, the sense of individual 
personality; 4th, the sense of effort or volition known 
as the Will; 5th, the sense of freedom or liberty of 
the will. 

Now as to the first poiut, the total difference in 
kiud between consciousness and every other quality 
of objects, it is a difference which really exists, but 
which caimot be lessened by imagining an object or a 
quahty intermediate between other objects or quali- 
ties and consciousness; for, whatever object or quahty 
we imagine as the condition of consciousness, that 
object or quahty remains objective, and whether it is 
conceived as immaterial or material is equally objec- 
tive and unconscious. If however this object is con- 
ceived as itself a mode of consciousness, it then is 
discoverable by the analysis of consciousness in re- 
flection, and belongs to theories of the second class, 
it becomes an Ego and not a Soul. It is said, and 
truly, that all action supposes an agent, that con- 
sciousness therefore supposes a conscious object as 
its supporter, that thinking supposes a thinking sub- 
stance. But of what kind is this supporter, ‘ Trager,’ 
of consciousness, considered by itself? Whether con- 
ceived as immaterial or material, the gap between it 
and the consciousness which it supports is equally 
wide. No noiddle object between consciousness and 
its supporter can be conceived, the difference in kind 
can not be annihilated or lessened. The same consi- 
derations apply also if we conceive consciousness as 
the result or action, not of an immaterial substance 
simply, but of the action and reaction between such 
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an immaterial substance and the material substance 
of brain or nerve. In this case, the soul is conceived 
as a force, analogous to the vital force and the nerve 
force, and this mind force is the supporter of con- 
sciousness ; there is an immaterial substance, the 
soul, but it has a force or mode of action of its own, 
and on this mind force iu reaction with nerve force 
depends consciousness. “All our perceptions ori- 
ginate in the action and reaction which take place 
between the nervous system and the mind,” says 
Mr. Morell, Introd. to Mental Philosophy, page io6. 
At page 36 he had said, “ The view we have taken 
in the previous chapter of the vital and mental forces 
is opposed to the common notion that the body with 
its functions is one thing, the mind and its functions 
another. Physiology has rendered this notion wholly 
untenable. The alternative of the old dualistic theory, 
however, is by no means to force us into materialism. 
So far from that, we may hold that there is already 
a nascent spark of intelligence- in the primary cell, 
from which the individual man is developed, and that 
this is, in fact, the soul in its primary unconscious 
state, already commencing that series of acts which 
reach up, in one unbroken chain, to the highest efforts 
of reason and will.” So that although it is a force 
on which consciousness depends, yet this force be- 
longs to an immaterial substance as its supporter, the 
“spark of intelligence in the primary cell;” and the 
force belonging to it, supported or exerted by it, is 
objective and unconscious, whether it is considered 
as belonging to an immaterial or to a material sub- 
stance; in short the same observations are applicable 
to this mode of conceiving it as to the former. There- 
fore, in whichever way the supporter of consciousness, 
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the conscious substance, is conceived-, whether as im- 
material or material, or as the force of an immaterial 
or of a material substance, the gap between conscious- 
ness and objects is not bridged, the causation of one 
by the other is as inexplicable in one way as in the 
other. All that can be said of the causation of one 
phenomenon by another is, — after A, B. -No two 
phenomena are perfectly similar. It may be that of 
two phenomena, equally invariable as antecedents of 
a third phenomenon, the one which is most similar to 
it is said to be its cause ; but it serves no purpose to 
invent a phenomenon similar to the one to be ac- 
counted for, when there is already a phenomenon 
discovered as its invariable antecedent, on the ground 
that this actually existing phenomenon is not suffi- 
ciently similar to the phenomenon to be accounted for. 

The second ground for maintaining the existence 
of an immaterial substance as the supporter of con- 
sciousness is the unity of consciousness, known by the 
name of the unity of apprehension. We are con- 
scious of objects as units, and however diverse these 
objects may be, and whether they are objects of pre- 
sentation or of representation, or contain both one 
and the other, they are still combined iato one single 
object in a single moment of consciousness. The 
supporter of that consciousness therefore, it is argued, 
must be a single indivisible unit; and since no mate- 
rial substance is indivisible, it must farther be imma- 
terial. Now if this indivisible and immaterial unit 
is itself an object of consciousness in the moment of 
consciousness, so as to be used as a standard for in- 
troducing unity into the objects perceived along with 
it, it must be discoverable by the analysis of consci- 
ousness in reflection, and becomes conceived therefore 
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as an Ego and not as a Soul, it is directly perceived in 
consciousness, and not inferred ; it becomes in fact the 
unity of apperception and not of apprehension. But 
if it is conceived as a soul, and not as an ego, if it is 
inferred, and not directly perceived, to exist as a 
single indivisible and immaterial unit, then there is 
no way in which such an unit can be represented to 
consciousness except as a mathematical point; and no 
mathematical point has a complete, empirical, exist- 
ence, but always involves an extended substance, of 
which it is a boundary or in which it lies. So far 
then from being capable of serving as the cause of 
consciousness, such an unit has no complete, empi- 
rical, existence of its own. Supposing it to be a 
point existing in an extended material substance, it 
becomes a mode of the existence of that substance, 
a differentiation or a property of it. So far from 
offering a better explanation of the unity of appre- 
hension than is offered by a material substance, it 
cannot properly be said to offer any explanation at 
all. Is there any insuperable difficulty in supposing 
unity of apprehension to arise in a compound mate- 
rial substance, such as the brain or nervous matter? 
I cannot see that there is ; there is indeed a great 
dissimilarity between consciousness and objects which 
are not conscious ; but the unity of apprehension 
offers no such difficulty; the unity of apprehension 
fully corresponds to the unity of objects apprehended. 
What is the unity of apprehension? That an object 
is perceived as one, and that objects differing only in 
point of their times of being perceived are perceived 
as the same. The perception of difference precedes 
the perception of sameness both logically and histo- 
rically. We start from the perception of a single 
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object, from the perception of oneness, suppose a feel- 
ing of the colour red, occupying the whole field of 
vision and lasting one minute; if the next minute 
offers no change of feeling, we still say that we per- 
ceive one object; but if the next minute offers to us 
the colour green, then we have a perception of dif- 
ference ; if this is followed by the colour red again, 
we perceive sameness, the sameness of this object 
with that of the first minute. There must be a per- 
ception of difference before a perception of sameness ;• 
and logically the perception of sameness is more com- 
plex, and includes as part of itself the perception of 
difference. Sameness of objects is nothing more than 
oneness of feelings in difference of times. Unity of 
apprehension arises both in perceiving oneness and in 
perceiving sameness. But the oneness of a perceived 
object, in what does it consist? In the oneness of 
the quality in oneness of the time, or in the oneness 
of the space occupied by different qualities in oneness 
of the time, according as the object is perceived in 
time alone or in time and space together. The unity 
of apprehension is the subjective aspect of the unity 
of the object perceived; that is, unity of feelmg, or 
imity of a complex of feelings, in unity of time. This 
is the analysis of the phenomenon called Unity of 
Apprehension. The question is, whether a better 
explanation of this phenomenon can be offered, than 
is offered by the fact of the continuity of time and 
space, when undivided by any difference in the feel- 
ings contained by them. Why should we infer a 
single indivisible substance, a substance which is truly 
“ one,” to account for the oneness of consciousness, 
when the oneness of this inferred substance must 
be explained to consist simply in unity of feeling in 
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unity of time, that is to consist in the very thing 
which it is introduced to account for? This is no- 
thing but the old process of doubling the pheno- 
menon to be accounted for. 

The third argument is the sense of individual per- 
sonality, of personal identity throughout life. From 
this it is inferred, that there must be an immaterial 
soul, the supporter of this sense of identity. The 
body changes all its particles of matter during life, 
.yet the conscious being feels that he is the same per- 
son from childhood to old age. If memory, it is 
argued, depended solely on the changing matter of 
the body, we should preserve no memory of what we 
were when our body consisted of a completely dif- 
ferent set of material particles from those which it 
consists of at any present time ; the particles would 
have vanished, and the memory attached to them and 
depending on them would have vanished also. To 
this it may be rephed, that though the particles of 
matter in the body vanish and are replaced by others, 
yet the change is gradual enough to allow that qua- 
hty, in the vanishing particle, on which consciousness 
and memory depend, to be communicated to the par- 
ticle which takes its place; and this is true in what- 
ever way we imagine to ourselves the connection 
between the material particles and consciousness, 
whether as wax and seal, or as some kind of move- 
ment mechanical or molecular or magnetic, accom- 
panied or unaccompanied by heat or Hght or sound. 
AU such figures are of course only aids to the imagi- 
nation in default of knowledge. But whatever the 
nature of the operation which goes on in the brain 
may be, each particle, which takes the place of a 
vanishing one, has this quality or this nature commu- 
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nicated to it, becomes a part of the old structure, and 
bears its part in supporting the consciousness which 
the old structure supported. The body then is in 
one sense the same body from childhood to old age, 
notwithstanding the change in its particles ; and it is 
ia a sense exactly parallel to this that the conscious- 
ness of the individual is said to be the same through- 
out life. Particular feeliags and thoughts vanish 
and are replaced by others; the body of the child 
does not more differ from the body of the man, than 
the thoughts of the child from the thoughts of the 
man. The unity of organic growth and develop- 
ment of the body is exactly parallel to the unity m 
growth and development of the consciousness which 
is attached to it. In the brain are stored up impres- 
sions, qualities, or modes of operation, the causes of 
memory, which are communicated to and then pre- 
served by every fresh particle of matter which is 
taken up into the brain. The brain becomes richer 
in these impressions, qualities, or modes of operation, 
and they constitute one part of the life of the brain, 
and make with each other a coimected whole. So 
also do the thoughts and images in consciousness, and 
this is what is meant by personal identity. If the 
supposition of an immaterial soul was adopted, we 
should still have to suppose that this immaterial 
soul was subject to changes, to the exchange of the 
thoughts of the child for those of the man; the bind- 
ing of these together is all that the immaterial soul is 
adopted in order to explaia. But this bond is found 
as readily in the organic unity of the development of 
the brain, as iu the unity of an i mm aterial soul, and 
therefore it is superfluous to have recourse to the 
latter supposition. 
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The fourth argument is the sense of eifort or vo- 
lition, the consciousness of Will. Properly indeed 
this is an argument for the existence of an ego, not 
for the existence of an immaterial soul; the object is 
thought to be directly envisaged in the moment of 
volition, not to be inferred in order to account for the 
phenomenon of volition ; but since this distinction is 
not always drawn, I will say a few words on it here. 
The sense of effort, Feffort voulu, as for instance in 
the phenomenon of attention, is among the simplest 
and earliest states of consciousness, perhaps as early 
historically as any; it is an immediate, not an in- 
ferred, fact of consciousness. Effort is a sensation 
which we perceive immediately, as we perceive anger, 
fear, himger, warmth, and so on. This sense of effort 
has been -thought, notably .by Maine de Biran, to 
reveal to us immediately the Moi, or substantial im- 
material Self; and it was thought that the self reveals 
itself to itself in its consciousness of its own volition. 
But the sense of effort, whether it is effort for a dis- 
tinct purpose, or volition proper, or only indetermi- 
nate effort, reveals the self neither more nor less nor 
in any other sense than other perceptions do. They 
all contribute to self-consciousness, which is the first 
reflective act of consciousness, in which self and not- 
self are for the first time perceived. In other words, vo- 
lition is not reflection. AU reflection is vohtion, that 
is, involves sense of effort for a purpose ; but aH sense 
of effort for a purpose is not reflection. Attention 
involves sense of effort indeterminately, but it does 
not involve envisaging self as an object. Effort again 
is roused by an interest felt, but it does not require 
that we should be conscious that we are feeling an 
interest. This would suppose an analysis of the feel- 
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ing of interest which can come afterwards only. The 
consciousness of the ego as an object is a particular, 
a reflective, mode of the consciousness of effort. An 
effort or a volition of which we are conscious is an 
object of perception, and an immediate object of per- 
ception, but it does not include the ego in itself as 
objective ; we do not perceive the ego objectively in 
it, unto, we have taken another step, until we have 
reflected. The process of reflection will be examined 
shortly. 

The fifth argument, which is the last I shall men- 
tion, is the sense of freedom in volition. We are 
conscious of freedom, it is said, in choosing how to 
act, and this is an immediate fact of consciousness ; 
but since we know that all material objects are sub- 
ject to fixed laws, that being which is conscious of 
freedom, and which therefore is free, must be imma- 
terial. What the sense of freedom is, what we feel 
when we feel ourselves free, it must be left till the 
process of reflection is analysed to determine. But in 
whatever way freedom is conceived, whether, 1st, as 
freedom to act when a wish is formed; or 2d, freedom 
in forming that wish originally; or 3d, freedom of 
the judgment from the influence of desires; or 4th, 
freedom of the desires from the control of judgment; 
and also in whatever circumstance freedom of any 
kind may be supposed to consist; whether, 1st, in the 
absence of all controlling or causative influence, out 
of the agent which is free; or 2d, in the positive 
origination of an action, or feeling, or thought, m and 
by the free agent itself ; or 3d, in the total arbitrari- 
ness of the proceedings of the free agent, that is, in 
the impossibility of predicting any of them before- 
hand ; the moment freedom, m any way or in any 
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kind, is conceived as existing objectively, the expla- 
nation of that freedom as a fact is quite as inade- 
quately supplied by the supposition of an immaterial, 
as by the supposition of a material substance, as the 
ground and supporter of the attribute of freedom. 
It is as difficult to suppose an immaterial substance 
isolated from others, and originating actions by itself, 
as a material substance; it is as difficult to imagine 
an immaterial as a material substance producing ac- 
tions entirely arbitrary, in the sense of following no 
law and being •incapable of prediction; it is as diffi- 
cult to imagiue an immaterial as it is to imagine a 
material substance, producing judgments unaffected 
by desires, or entertaining desires uncontrolled by 
judgments, or originating actions which have no form 
and no content. I admit that to conceive these things 
in either way seems to me equally impossible; but 
what I contend for is, that it is as impossible in one 
way as in the other; and this being so, it remains 
only to attempt to throw some light on the pheno- 
menon of freedom, as a fact of consciousness, by the 
analysis of the phenomenon of reflection. 

§ 21. To come now to the second class of theories, 
those which place the cause of consciousness in an 
unmaterial Ego, or an immaterial activity which is 
at once subject and object of every moment of con- 
sciousness, and therefore to be discovered by analysis 
of the object or of the moment of perception ; foremost 
among the supporters of which Kant himself is to be 
reckoned. See his Transcendental deduction of the 
Categories, Kritik der Reinen Yernunft, Werke, vol. 
2 . ed. Rosenkranz und Schubert, page 90-116. He 
speaks of the transcendental apperception as being at 
once transcendental and a state of consciousness, — 
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“dieses reine urspriingliclie unwandelbare Bewusst- pakti. 
seyn,” page 99 ; and this I can conceive in no other 
way than as being what 1 call an aspect of a state of Theory of an 
consciousness, but an aspect perceived at once in the 
same act by which the object or state of conscious- 
ness is itself perceived. He seems to have con- 
sidered every state of consciousness to have had 
three such inseparable aspects, as containing or being 
at once a consciousness of the identity of self or the 
conscious Subject, of the identity of the function of 
being conscious, and of the identity of the empirical 
object perceived ; of these three aspects the con- 
sciousness of the identity of the action or function, 

Handlung, was the condition of the other two, the 
transcendental unity of apperception. See the pass- 
age at page 1 00, Eben diese transcendentale Einheit 
— ^zuerst moglich macht. What Kant sought to ex- 
plaiu to himself was, how was the fact of unity or 
oneness, anywhere and everywhere, to be accounted 
for. He saw that there was this cognition in all con- 
sciousness and in all objects of consciousness, uni- 
versally and without exception. It must therefore 
have or be some transcendental condition in nature, 
common to aU its instances, every one of which sup- 
posed it, and in every one of which it also was mani- 
fested. The conception was like that of Plato’s, to 
h, ra s’/hti, and ra uh^rira,^ only reappearing in the 
kingdom of mind and consciousness instead of m the 
kingdom of existences. Like that too it was but a 
doubling of the phenomenon to be accounted for, a 
choosing of one aspect of the phenomenon and ele- 
vating it into the condition of the phenomenon. It 
makes no difference how that Unity is regarded 
which is conceived as the condition of phenomenal 
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unity, for all unity which can be brought before our 
consciousness at all consists of two elements at the 
least, time and feeling ; and any condition of these 
elements becoming united, or being referred to each 
other, must itself consist of these-two elements. Every 
existence can be analysed into elements which have 
no existence apart from each other. 

Kant’s Ich denke is then the reappearance of 
Plato’s ro h, but it is after passing it through the 
crucible of Descartes’ Cogito ergo Sum. It is the 
Cogito ergo Sum analysed and made into an actual 
and universal element of all knowledge and all exist- 
ence, an element which is at once their cause and 
their consequent. But it was not this with Des- 
cartes. With Descartes it arose in answer to the 
question'. What is the ultimate certainty of which it 
is impossible to doubt, or. What is that fact which 
contains its own certainty combined with its exist- 
ence? The simplest fact containing at once these 
two elements, existence and certainty, is the fact or 
state of consciousness called reflection, and the sim- 
plest expression of this fact is Cogito-Sum, or Ich 
denke ; a fact which may be combined with, or form 
part of, any other state of consciousness, but which 
is not essential to all. It is composed of elements 
which are themselves complete states of conscious- 
ness. It is therefore the central point of philosophy 
but not of experience, the starting-point of examina- 
tion of consciousness and interrogation of nature, but 
not of consciousness itself. Yet in some way it is 
contained in aU consciousness, for it is developed 
out of it, and is the return of consciousness upon it- 
self. The question is, how and in what manner con- 
tained in and developed out of consciousness. Just 
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as, in § 13, there arose a question about the mode 
in which the contents of space existed in space, 
whether as feelings here, qualities there, or as feel- 
ings and qualities everywhere, — so here the question 

is, not whether reflection is contained in conscious- 
ness, but as to the mode of its being contained in 

it, whether it is as a development of a new shape 
which did not previously exist, or as a previously 
existing ground or cause which can be discovered in 
the germ in all instances, and which may be conse- 
quently regarded as the necessary accompaniment and 
condition of all. 

Some writers have maintained the universal pre- 
sence of the consciousness of self in aU instances of 
consciousness, by a direct appeal to the consciousness 
of themselves and others. Jacobi, for instance, de- 
scribes the discovery of the Ego in acts of direct per- 
ception, in his David Hume, ein Gesprach, Werke, 
vol. a. page 175. edit. 1812-26. He says: Ich er- 
fahre dass Ich bin und dass etwas ausser mir ist in 
demselben untheilbaren Augenbhck. TJnd in diesem 
Augenblick leidet meine Seele vom Gegenstande nicht 
mehr als sie von sich selbst leidet. And again at page 
176 — dass auclj. bei der allerersten und einfachsten 
Wahrnehmung, das Ich und das Du, inneres Bewusst- 
seyn und ausserlicher Gegenstand, sogleich in der 
Seele da seyn mlissen; beides in demselben Nu, &c. 
But the question is. As objects both, or as object 
and subject ? I see an object ; there is a simple 
feeling. Neither “I” nor “object” as counter-dis- 
tinguished, each from other, is as yet contained in 
it to my consciousness. And attend to it as closely 
as I wOl, dwell upon it as long as I will, analyse it as 
accurately as I wiU, I can discover no “I” in it; 
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but by attention, dwelling upon it, and analysing 
it, I can distinguish its feeling from its form, its 
material and its formal element. Attention and its 
results must not be confounded with reflection and 
its results ; the first rough perception without the 
analysis of attention can be distinguished, it is true, 
from perception together with such attention ; but 
then this second analysing perception can be dis- 
tinguished also no less, from perception reflecting 
as well as analysing. Those who find the ego in 
direct perception seem to me to distinguish only 
two things, the first rough perception on the one 
hand from perception analysing and reflecting at . 
once on the other. But there are three things, not 
two, to be distinguished, perception, attention, and 
reflection. By reflection I distinguish the “I,” the 
feeling, from the “object,” the particular mode of 
the feeling, the colour, sound, taste, &c. There is 
neither substratum of the colour nor substratum of 
the feeling. If in reflection I fix my thoughts on 
the feeling, I may caU it the subject; if on the mode 
of the feeling, I may call it the object. In seeing an 
external object I do not feel that I am and that the 
object is, but I have a feeling undej; the forms of 
time and space ; I am conscious, and am conscious 
of an object existing in time and space ; I am aware 
of the feeling, of the space it occupies, and of the time 
it occupies; but before I can distinguish the feeling 
from feeling generally, the incomplete from the com- 
plete moment of consciousness, the act of conscious- 
ness from its result, I must have represented or redin- 
tegrated the feeling in consciousness and compared it 
with others, that is, I must have reflected upon it. 

The question, how consciousness is related to, or 
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distinguished from, self-consciousness is one of. the pakt i. 
most difficult in philosophy. It is the most central — 
and the most important question in philosophy, just HLef^^ofan 
as the Ich denke is the most central and important 
point in the system of Kant. There are two chief 
ways of answering it. Either self-consciousness dif- 
fers from consciousness only as a developed, differ- 
entiated, whole differs from the same whole imde- 
veloped and undifferentiated, for example as a plant 
from its seed, in which case self-consciousness woiild 
be capable of discovery in consciousness by a suf- 
ficiently searching and properly directed analysis, 
and all consciousness would be rightly described as 
self-consciousness; and this is the theory of Kant, 

Jacobi, and many others ; or self-consciousness dif- 
fers from consciousness as one phenomenon differs 
from another which it invariably, under certain con- 
ditions, supplants and succeeds, but which except for 
this relation can not be called the same with it, as 
for example one mode of physical force, such as fric- 
tion, passes into another, such as heat, or as elec- 
tricity passes into or is supplanted by light ; and 
this is the theory which I wish to establish here. 

In both cases consciousness is potential self-con- 
sciousness, the of which self-consciousness is 

the hsfye/a ; but this distinction of Aristotle’s is very 
wide and embraces many modes or instances. The 
question is this : Is consciousness the lowest mode of 
self-consciousness, but self-consciousness still; or is 
self-consciousness a differentiation of consciousness 
which cannot be traced at all in consciousness ? 

When we are fully self-conscious do we merely ana- 
lyse an object, and see clearly in it a circumstance 
which is already there, dimly present to conscious- 
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ness, or does that circumstance first arise when we 
are first clearly conscious of it? And if the latter 
alternative in these two questions is true, and sup- 
posing it to be already established, is there not then, 
as a separate question, an easy explanation at hand, 
why the opposite alternatives should appear so pro- 
bable as they have done, in the fact of the extreme 
diffi culty we have in throwing ourselves back in 
imagination into a position once occupied but long 
since abandoned, the readiness with which we im- 
agine ourselves always to have felt what we at pre- 
sent feel, the comparative inability, as it would be in 
this case, to separate direct consciousness from self- 
consciousness when we have long accustomed our- 
selves to speak of feelings as ‘ours,’ that is, as al- 
ways combined with self-consciousness? Both sides 
admit that potentially self-consciousness is contained 
in consciousness ; but to me it appears that it can 
only be said to be actually present in consciousness 
when it is clearly perceived as an object, and when 
self and not-self are counter-distinguished; and that 
this is first done in reflection, preceded by many in- 
stances of perception. The question is by no means 
one about mere words and nomenclature, but about 
the analysis of simple elementary feeling, the material 
element in direct perception, which I maintain cannot 
be analysed into a self and a not-self, does not con- 
tain a self and a not-self, though it does contain a 
formal element, and which comes to contain a self 
and a not-self in a particular act, later than and de- 
pendent on perception, namely, the act of reflection. 
Perhaps the decisive solution of the question awaits 
the clearer because more practised insight of the 
future. 
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No reflection, not even tlie transcendental apper- 
ception of Kant, if that is considered as a reflection 
containing an Ich denke, is required as a condition 
or an element of a sunple perception of an ob- 
ject. Simple perception of an object may indeed 
require attention, a felt effort; that is, it is possi- 
ble that the sense of effort may be involved in the 
feeling, which is the material element of every ob- 
ject; but this has been already distinguished from 
reflection. I feel an effort as I feel any other sensa- 
tion ; I do not necessarily reflect that “I” feel it, 
any more than in the case of any other feeling. 
Supposing therefore perception of an object to re- 
quire attention or effort either as a precedent con- 
dition or as an element of the object perceived, still 
it does not involve reflection, or an Ich denke, or an 
Ich bin. It may be said. How can I perceive an 
object as one and the same, unless I refer it to one 
and the same consciousness? The answer is, that 
consciousness is one and the same for the same reason 
that the object is so, namely, because it is a feeling in 
a continuous time. Different determinate feelings 
succeed each other without interval in different de- 
terminate times, the times are .distinguished by the 
feelings which occupy them, and the series of deter- 
minate feelings is continuous. Call the series of 
feelings feeling simply, and the result is a single 
consciousness; leave undetermined what the deter- 
minate feelings are, and we have a provisional image, 
feeling generally existing in a continuous time, just 
as we might describe a particoloured silk thread, of 
which one inch was blue, the next green, the next 
yellow, and the next red, as a single coloured thread, 
without determining what the particular colours were 
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into which, it was divided; the thread which corre- 
sponds to the time and the colour which corresponds 
to the feeling are continuous, and the unity thus 
introduced into the series of determinate colours is 
the result of generalisation of the provisional image, 
colour, from the several determinate colours. When 
states of consciousness are the object-matter of the 
generalisation, the generalisation is called reflection, 
because it is the object itself which generalises from 
itself, because the same series of feelings prolongs 
itself in the act of generalising from its previous 
states, instead of having a series of objects before it 
different from itself. The unity of feeling generally, 
or in the abstract, in a continuous time is a fact in 
consciousness which is first discovered by reflection, 
cannot be given by a single perception, but must be 
collected from many perceptions before it is itself an 
object of perception.. In other words, we do not per- 
ceive an object to be one and the same object by 
referring it to a continuous feeling, still less by re- 
ferring it to an Ich denke ; but we discover that there 
is a continuous feeling determined mto many special 
feelings, after having many tunes experienced such 
special feelings connected in a continuous time. Feel- 
mg in a continuous time as a fact, and not the know- 
ledge of this fact, constitutes the simple perception of 
every single object. If it should be asked. Why and 
how it comes to pass that feeling is continuous, that 
is, combined with time, at all, that we ever have the 
feeling of oneness, it must be confessed that no answer 
can be given, No cause of the fact can be assigned, 
but only the analysis of the fact. Oneness is an ulti- 
mate fact in consciousness, as it is in every single 
object of consciousness. The same question might 
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in a material object and oneness in consciousness, or Theory of an 

the feeling of oneness, are not different facts, one of 
which can be explained by the other as its cause, but 
they are the objective and subjective aspects of one 
and the same fact, beyond which, in the way of as- 
signing causes at least, we cannot reach. 

Did we go no farther than the stage of direct per- The 
ceptions, however richly our senses furnished us with Reflection, 
them, we should have no knowledge but of pheno- 
mena and the relations between them, whether these 
were phenomena in time alone, or in time and space 
together; we should have no knowledge of their rela- 
tions to what we call ourselves, or of ourselves in 
relation to them. And in many animals, except man, 
and in man himself in his infancy, we may suppose 
this to be the case. The notion of Self is introduced 
by reflection, which itself contains and in essence con- 
sists of the same simple unity of apprehension, but of 
apprehension applied to a particular kind of complex 
object, an object composed of previous cases of con- 
sciousness, of an apprehension in which their one 
common feature is contrasted with their many diverse 
features, the general indeterminate feeling with the 
particular determinate feelings. It remains now to 
describe the process of reflection, in order to see how 
the notion of self is introduced by it, or superinduced 
upon the simple perceptions. The unity of appre- 
hension in reflection is called Unity of Apperception. 

And here is reached the point so often referred to in 
the present and preceding chapters. 

Reflection is a generalisation, differing from other 
generalisations in having modes of consciousness as 
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such for its object-matter; it is consciousness of per- 
ceptions so far as they contain the common element 
of feeling, abstracting from their other differences. 
In point of being feelings they are aU alike, however 
much one determinate feeling differs from another, a 
sound from a colour, a colour from a taste, or one 
colour from another, for instance. It is inevitable 
that familiarity with the perceptions should bring to 
light this ground-difference existing in all of them, 
namely, that what they aU are in common should be 
distinguished from what some are and others are not. 
Eeflection first draws, then follows up this distinction, 
and investigates the element common to aU so far as 
it is common and not determinate. The method pur- 
sued by reflection in this is the following. The re- 
flecting consciousness considers those feelings which 
are nearest to it in point of time, it gets as close to 
its object as it can; that is, it turns its look back on 
the feeling of the moment immediately previous to 
itself, that is, represents or redintegrates it in con- 
sciousness. Eeflection is a particular kind of redin- 
tegration, distinguished from other kinds by its parti- 
cular object, which object is the common element of 
feeling, the feeling common to all instances of feeling, 
a logical and provisional object. In following this 
course reflection perceives that it has produced the 
same phenomenon, in point of kind, with that which it 
set out to examine. Instances have been produced 
in the course of reflecting of the same phenomenon, 
of feeling of determinate kinds and in separate but 
continuous moments of time; and these instances 
have been produced by the same reflecting conscious- 
ness. The chain of feeling or the series of feelings 
has prolonged itself, and, since it has been prolonged 
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in reflection, perceives that it has prolonged itself ; paet l 
the process of perception of the common element in — ‘ 
past states is a prolongation of that element in a pre- Theory of an 
sent state. One moment consciousness is a conscious- 
ness of having advanced or continued so far, the nexf 
moment of having advanced a further, and the next a 
further step. It has made out this fact concerning 
the indeterminate feeling which it set out to examine, 
namely, that it forms a continuously advancing line 
in point of time, continuing up to hut not into or 
beyond that indivisible present moment which will 
the first become past. That it continues into the 
present, and will continue into future moments, is 
an inference from this reflection, not a part of this 
reflection itself. It is a further and a different re- 
flection. 

It is clear that of this continuous feeling or 
consciousness, so far as it is provisional and not de- 
terminate, no complete empirical existence can be 
predicated ; that the fact discovered concerning it 
by reflection, namely,. its continuity in point of time, 
does not warrant us in personifying the general term 
feeling, in assuming an ego or personality of which 
consciousness is the attribute. The ego or person- 
ality which we are warranted in assuming, which we 
are compelled indeed to infer from the facts, is one 
which is the complex of ail the determinate feelings 
of apprehension and apperception, the varying as well 
as the fixed, of all the apprehensions and appercep- 
tions which have been bound together as a continuous 
chain of feeling from the moment when it began to 
exist as feeling to the present moment of conscious- 
ness. The whole to which these apprehensions and 
apperceptions belong, which they constitute, is thus 
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definitely marked; it includes, or may include if 
memory is clear enough, all past states of conscious- 
ness, but nothing which has not been consciousness. 
This whole is the Person, the identical man, the Em- 
pirical Ego, as he appears to himself as the object of 
consciousness, the object of that consciousness by 
which it has been produced as an object in its pro- 
gress. The phrase Empirical Ego will be familiar to 
readers of Schelling. See his Vom Ich, oder fiber 
das Umbedingte, Sammtl. Werke, vol. i. 

But a name must be foimd also for the general 
and provisional term Feeling, as existing indetermi- 
nate and in time, for its existence in time gives it 
continuity as a provisional image, and time is its 
substance when it is regarded as existing ; but it 
must be a name which does not express more than 
the analysis warrants us in assigning to it, a name 
which does not imply that it has empirical existence ; 
and for this purpose let the name of Subject be chosen, 
and, in order to distinguish it from the empirical ego, 
let it be called the Pure Ego. The name Subject 
will distinguish it from its objects, whether determi- 
nate feelings or determinate qualities; the name Pure 
Ego will distinguish it from the complex of those 
determinate feelings, the empirical ego. The name 
of Subject best marks the fact that the feeling in- 
tended by it is general and provisional, and never an 
object by itself. Whenever feeling exists empirically 
it exists determinately, and in a moment of time which 
is an empirical object and has empirical duration. If 
we divide in thought this least empirical moment of 
time, or feeling in time, the feeling vanishes, but the 
time remains; the time becomes an incomplete mo- 
ment, a but it still remains as time present to 
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our consciousness. But "wliat has hecome of the de- 
terminate feeling? It does not exist as feeling any — 
more, our sensibility is not acute enough to perceive Theory of im 
it below the point called by hypothesis the least em- 
pirical moment. It has not become feeling generally 
or in the abstract, for this is a generalisation from aU 
the empirical determinate feelings, and cannot there- 
fore include a case ■which is not a determinate feeling. 

Sir W. Hamilton would perhaps say that the feeling 
had become latent ; but what is a feeling which is not 
felt? To say that it is latent, is only to say that it is 
not a feeling. There is only one adequate mode of 
conceiving the phenomenon of the vanishing of feel- 
ing in an incomplete moment of time. It remains 
potential or latent, not as feeling, but as organ, or as 
a mode of the material organ to which it is attached ; 
the sensibility of the organ is not di'visible so far as 
the form in which that sensibility operates. Starting 
then from the incomplete moment of time and letting 
it continue till it is complete, that is, till it is long 
enough for feeling to arise in it, we see that a deter- 
minate feeling is the result of a completed moment of 
time, and that consciousness arises at the end of the 
moment. At that instant we have an object of con- 
sciousness. Suppose that the next complete moment 
of time is a moment of reflection, and its object will 
be the previous complete moment. In this way we 
may be always conscious, but never conscious that we 
are conscious but only that we have been so ; except 
indeed, as has been already said, by inference, in which 
sense we may be said also to be conscious that we 
shflll be conscious hereafter. The present moment 
of consciousness is the darkest spot in the whole 
series of moments of reflection. The fact that con- 
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sciousness is fleeting in point of time, that it escapes 
observation in the moment of consciousness, so 'that 
we are never conscious that we are feeling but only 
that we have felt, — the fact that we are never able to 
seize consciousness itself but only its product, war- 
rants us in distinguishing a Subject from an Object. 
Could consciousness be its own immediate object, 
could reflection and perception be one, could sensi- 
bility be as infinitely divisible as its form, then every 
thing would be indifferently subjective and objective, 
we should distinguish neither subject nor object in 
phenomena, the ultimate dualism of metaphysic wouhl 
be done away with, and existence and consciousTicss 
would constitute a true Absolute. 

If we were to follow up this clue, it would pro- 
bably occur to us that the so-called siibstance of the 
soul is time, just as the so-called substance of exter- 
nal tangible and visible objects is space. Time has 
been called the form of the inner sense, space the 
form of the outer sense ; but both inner and outer 
sense belong to one conscious being, and this one 
conscious being as an existing object is now under 
investigation. The question before us is. Docs the 
reflection of this conscious being on itself discover, 
in its object, itself, a constant and complete object, to 
which its changing states are attached, or with which 
they are bound up, so that this constant and com- 
plete object may be considered as the invariable con- 
dition of consciousness and its changing states? The 
answer given by the analysis of reflection is, that the 
only constant element in the object of reflection is 
time, which is also the form of the inner sense. Time 
therefore is the condition of the subjective unity of 
the objects of the inner sense, of the series of states 
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of consciousness, and also of the objective unity of 
consciousness considered as an existing object. But 
time is no complete or empirical object, it is but the 
formal element of objects; it cannot therefore be re- 
garded as the cause or invariable condition of the 
existence of consciousness ; no more is space the 
cause of the existence of external objects. But the 
time and the s^ace, contained as elements in objects 
of the inner and outer sense respectively, are that 
which causes them to appear as possessing a sub- 
stance or substratum, and which has thus given rise 
to the notion of a substance underlying external 
objects, and of a soul underlying states of conscious- 
ness. 

The foregoing view is not open to Prof. Perrier’s 
objection, Inst, of Metaph. Epistemology, i. § 8. 
There is no rememhering that feelings were ours which 
we were not conscious of as ours when we felt them 
first. Peelings become ours first in reflection. They 
belong originally to one continued series; this fact 
we indeed remember in reflection; and in conse- 
quence name the series ‘ our self,’ and the several 
fe elin gs composing it ‘ ours.’ The perception of 
phenomena, as simple phenomena, precedes the per- 
ception of the Subject, of the empirical ego, and of 
phenomena as objects; apprehension precedes apper- 
ception, just in the same way as the perception of 
difference precedes the perception of sameness. The 
frequent conjunction of apperception and apprehen- 
sion, of reflection and direct perception, in later states 
of consciousness, as Kant says. Das : Ich denhe^ muss 
alle meine Vorstellungen begleiten kbnnen^ need not 
make us conclude that apperception, or with Kant 
that transcendental apperception, is requisite as the 
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condition of apprehension. That which is a pecu- 
liarity of some states of consciousness is not to be 
erected into a condition of existence of all states of 
consciousness. 

The same erroneous procedure is found in Schel- 
ling, the error of adopting, as the cause of a pheno- 
menon, the differentia or the definition of it. It is 
seen in the first sentence of the System des Trans- 
cend. IdeaJismus, Sammtl. Werke, vol. 3. AUes 
Wissen heruht auf der Uebereiastimmung eines Ob- 
jektiven mit einem Subjektiven. But knowledge 
does not rest upon the agreement of an objective with 
a subjective, but may be described as being such an 
agreement ; there is no causal connection between 
the two things, knowledge and the agreement of an 
objective with a subjective; each is another term for, 
or mode of regarding, the other. But let this be 
exhibited more particularly. In the same work at 
p. 367, vol. 3, ScheUing says : Man iiberlasse sich 
ganz der imwillkurlichen Succession der YorsteUun- 
gen, so werden diese Vorstellungen, so mannigfaltig 
und verschieden sie seyn mogen, doch als zu Einem 
identischen Subjekt gehorig erscheinen. Eeflektire 
ich auf diese Identitat des Subjekts in den Vorstel- 
lungen, so entsteht mir der Satz : Ich denke. Dieses 
Ich denke ist es, was alle Vorstellungen begleitet und 
die Continuitat des Bewusstseyns zwischen ihnen 
unterhalt. On this it is to be remarked, that in 
every series of perceptions, in all consciousness, there 
is a continuity of the consciousness, of the feeling or 
feelings. In reflection this continuity of feeling is 
fixed upon by the attention, observed, and called the 
Ich denke. The fact is the continuity of feeling, 
the expression or characterisation of it, when isolated 
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by the attention, is the Ich denke. The 'fact accona- 
panies inseparably all the Yorstellungen; the expres- 
sion for it arises afterwards, in reflection. But Schel- 
ling here maintains not only that the Ich denke ac- 
companies aU the Yorstellungen, which would be 
true in so far as this, that the fact now called Ich 
denke does so, but also that it is the cause of the 
phenomenon of their continuity, unterhalt die Conti- 
nuitat des Bewusstseyns zwischen ihnen. But it is 
clear that this is not the case, since the thought Ich 
denke itself involves continuity of consciousness, and 
is only possible in a continuous time. Continuity of 
consciousness and Ich denke are two terms for the 
same thing; the flrst is a name for it as an object 
of perception unseparated from the phenomena, the 
second as an object of reflection, isolated in a pro- 
visional image from the phenomena ; they are not 
two objects, but one object in two shapes. Con- 
tiauity of consciousness is common to all possible 
modes of consciousness; but the thought Ich denke 
belongs to one mode of consciousness only, namely to 
reflection. 

The Ich of the Ich denke becomes, according to 
ScheUing, its own object in intellectual intuition, 
mtellektuelle Anschauung. I admit that Intellectual 
intuition is a good name for reflection; but I deny 
that, under either name, it reveals. any other Ego 
than the empirical ego on the one hand, and that 
general or provisional image, the Subject, on the 
other. There are two reasons why the Subject can- 
not be conceived as a complete or empirical object, — 
first, because it appears as abstract and general feel- 
ing, never given in perception except as an abstrac- 
tion; secondly, because, when we try to think of it as 
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existing separately, we must tMiik of it as existing 
in an incomplete moment of time ; for if we think of 
it as in a completed moment of time, it is no longer 
general and abstract hut a determinate ohjective feel- 
ing, the material element in a perception. 

The analysis of reflection is now complete. It 
will be observed that I have used the word objects 
in speaking of phenomena previous to reflection, both 
in this and the preceding chapter, although pheno- 
mena become objective and subjective, and feelings 
are distinguished from qualities, first in reflection. ' 
No other course was open to me, and for this reason, 
that language, the articulate language of men, is first 
formed when reflection has arisen, and thus describes 
objects and has names for objects only as they appear 
to a reflecting consciousness. Things as they appear 
to consciousness previous to reflection are not de- 
scribed in such language, but are, so far as the lan- 
guage is concerned, non-existent; language itself is 
a late product of consciousness, and expresses things 
as they appear at the stage when it arises. If any 
animals besides man were found to have a language 
grounded on generalisation, this would I tliink be 
justly regarded as a proof that they had reflected and 
were possessed of reason. For they could hardly 
have generalised so much and so fixedly as to possess 
a language, without having also generalised the com- 
mon element of feeling. But though phenomena 
have been spoken of as if they were already distin- 
guished into their subjective and objective aspects, 
into feelings and qualities, before reflection has arisen, 
this must not make us forget that this was only an 
inaperfect way of speaking, and that the way in which 
this distinction arises in reflection had still to be 
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pointed out. The cognitions which we have of oh- ^^10 
jects have ^)een spoken of as if they were already — 
separate from their objects, and as such cognitions The^^ofan 
became the objects of reflection. But they are in 
fact as yet only phenomena, not ' feelings as distmct 
from qualities, but both together and undistinguished; 
they are states of consciousness and states of objects 
at once, if we describe them by words applied to them 
by reflection. How do they first come to be thus 
distinguished? To answer this question, we must 
turn to the analysis of reflection and the distinction 
which it draws, namely, that between the Subject 
and the empirical ego. It does not distinguish the 
Subject from the empirical ego after having first dis- 
tinguished the empirical ego into qualities and feel- 
ings; but the distinction of the empirical ego into 
qualities and feelings is the consequence of the dis- 
tinction of the Subject from the empirical ego, which 
is at that time another name for the phenomena. 

When the Subject is on the point of being distin- 
guished from the empirical ego, this latter is nothing 
more than the complex of phenomena, in which feel- 
ings and qualities are yet undistinguished; there is 
but one complex of phenomena in presence of reflec- 
tion. The distinction itself of the Subject from the 
empirical ego involves the distinction between the 
qualities and the feelhigs of the empirical ego, be- 
tween the complex of phenomena as feelings and the 
same complex of phenomena as qualities. Let these 
two distinctions be clearly seen to be two and not one ; 
and now turn to their identity in reflection, to the 
mode in which, or the reason why, reflection neces- 
sarily draws the second distinction in consequence of 
its having draAvn the first. Reflection is the distin- 
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guisHng of the course of feeling into pure and deter- 
minate feelings, in time alone, abstracting provision- 
ally from space ; no matter what space these feelings 
may occupy, reflection considers them only so far as 
they occupy time. Eeflection abstracts provisionally 
from space, that is, from the particular space occupied 
by the feelings, the succession of which it examines. 
Though aU these feelings occupy or are placed in 
some portion of space, yet this circumstance is ab- 
stracted from, and only their succession is considered. 
In this consideration arises the distinction between 
the Subject, the incomplete moment of time, and its 
objects, the whole series of determinate feelings. 
Phenomena have resolved themselves into this dis- 
tinction; the objects of the Subject are a succession 
of feelings. But this abstraction was only provisional, 
for these feelings also occupy or are contained in 
space, — the comparatively constant feelings, which 
are the body, and the less constant feelings which 
surround it on aU sides, and the feelings which ac- 
company these two classes, such as the emotions, the 
position of which is difficult to determine. These all 
occupy space and time together, are a succession of 
feelings and a succession of feelings in space-relations. 
When I take the feelings, as a whole, in these two 
relations at once, as distinguished from the same 
feelings with provisional abstraction of space, I con- 
sider them as quahties; for they are considered as 
statical and fixed in space and in the whole of time ; 

, they become the universe of qualities but without 
ceasing to be feelings. When any particular set of 
feelings is fixed on and considered in these two rela- 
tions at once, it becomes a complex of qualities, with 
a certain figure in space and duration of time, yet in 
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this case too without ceasiug to he a complex of paeti. 
feelings. When I take a succession of these parti- ‘ 

cular objects, some occupying a larger and some a Theory of ak 
smaller space, some occupying an indefinite and some 
a definite position in space, I am said to have trains 
of thought or association of ideas; and this is the 
condition in which consciousness is normally found, 
and which is the groundwork of all its elaborate and 
completed reasonings. 

' Qualities in the metaphysical sense of the term 
are then to be distinguished from qualities in the 
psychological sense. In the former they are feelings 
considered as occupying space as well as time ; in the 
latter they are feelings considered as occupying all or 
any space except that occupied by the mind, which 
is the place of their effects and of their evidence. 

Qualities in the metaphysical sense are the objective""" 
aspect of feelings, objective to reflection when, having 
drawn the distinction between Subject and Object, it 
proceeds to distinguish its method in doing this from 
the facts or objects in which its method is involved. 

Its method is to abstract provisionally from space; 
but the objects in which that method is involved all 
occupy space. Its method then is the subjective 
aspect of its objects. And this method is the sub- 
jective aspect of the empirical ego; the objects of it 
are the objective aspect. Both together are the ob- 
ject of reflection, and therefore both together are the 
object of metaphysical enquiry. 

All thoughts which arise in reflection are modifi- 
cations, differentiations of this thought, that the Object 
is different from the Subject; or, in Kant’s phrase, 
they are accompanied by an Ich denke. The two 
aspects of phenomena, subjective and objective, are 
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therefore in reflection as inseparable yet as distidct 
as the two elements, formal and material, are distinct 
and inseparable in direct perception. 

It is impossible here, and I do not pretend, to ex- 
hibit even in outline the various idealistic theories of 
the Ego, or in any way to enter on their respective 
merits. Hegel’s logical idealism wiU be in some mea- 
sure discussed in another part. Here I have offered 
only an analysis of reflection, which seems to me to 
take away the common ground on which all idealistic 
theories of the Ego must stand. For whether the 
individual Ego is deduced from the Absolute, or the 
Absolute from the individual Ego, it is reflection in 
both cases which furnishes thg content of the concep- 
tion formed. It makes no difference whether the 
universe is considered as one vast person, or the in- 
dividual person as the constructor of an ideal universe ; 
reflection is equally the source of the conceptions ap- 
plicable to both. If reflection is a mode of intuition, 
and if its analysis has been rightly given, an answer 
has been supplied not only to the incorrect conclusions 
of theories of intellectual intuition, but also to theories 
which do not recognise reflection as intuition at all. 
But the question of the possibihty of a purely logical 
idealism, such as Hegel’s, requires a more direct and 
express treatment, and must be postponed for the 
present ; and for this reason, that Hegel is as careful 
to bring together the two domains of nature and his- 
tory, ovata and ysj'so';?, as I am to keep them apart; 
and as the 'yiviatg is with him, inseparably bound up 
with the oac/a, and this omfa is of a logical nature, his 
theory of the origin of consciousness and of its forms 
cannot be understood until the nature of his logic is 
considered, and this will find its proper place in the 
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second part. It would indeed be a triumpb of philo- 
Sophy, if the distinction between nature and history " 

could be really traversed and obliterated; but this Thelry^fan 
cannot be done unless the distinction between com- 
plet© objects and their incomplete elements and as- 
pects, that is, the distmction between empiric and 
metaphysic, is first done away. Nevertheless the 
attempt to obliterate this distinction between nature 
and history is one of the greatest charms of Hegel’s 
system. That which, in Hegel’s system, most nearly 
corresponds to the distinction between the nature and 
history of consciousness, is his distinction between 
the Logic and the two remaining parts of his Ency- 
clopadie, first the Naturphilosophie which contains 
the Idea, or completed Concept-form, in its Andersseyn 
or differentiation from logic, that is, as percept or 
Vorstellung or series of Vorstellungen, and secondly 
the Philosophie des Geistes, which contains the com- 
bination of the two former, or the transformation of 
percepts and concepts in the actually existing indi- 
vidual consciousness. These three parts of his system 
then form, or exhibit, one complete actually existing 
Spirit, Geist, which is identical with the logical form 
of it, the Idea. Space, time, and matter are the three 
first of the percepts, the three first steps taken in the 
second part of his system, the Naturphilosophie ; the 
Idea, which is the cuhninating point or completion of 
the Logic, passes over, in obedience to its moving 
principle, which is Negation, into its difference; and 
the simplest and most general form of difference is 
outness, Aussereinanderseyn, and this is called Space. 

Space then differentiates itself and cuhninates in Time ; 
and time and space together culminate m Matter. 
Consciousness in its simplest and most general form, 
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Empfindung, or feeling, is in a similar manner the 
completion of the first step in the return of the Idea 
to itself, out of its differential state, to its state of 
identity with itself, as Geist; that is, it is the fi.rst 
step in the third part of the Encyclopadie, the Philo- 
sophie des Geistes. So far from considering feelmg 
as an •ultimate element of consciousness, the material 
element, incapable of analysis, Hegel derives it ulti- 
mately from thought in some of its forms, and con- 
siders that the ultimate nature of feeling consists in 
the circumstance of what is general, allgemeines, 
becoming also particular or determmate, bestimmt, 
without losing its character of generality. Das Nicht- 
animalische, he says, empfindet eben desshalb nicht, 
weil in demselben das AJlgemeine in die Bestimmt- 
heit versehkt bleibt, in dieser nicht fiir sich wird. 
Das gefarbte Wasser, zum Beispiel, ist nur filr uns 
unterschieden von seinem Geferbtseyn und von seiner 
TJngefarbtheit. "Ware em und dasselbe Wasser zu- 
gleich allgemeines und geffrbtes Wasser, so wiirde 
diese unterscheidende Bestimmtheit fiir das Wasser 
selber seyn, dieses somit Empfindung haben; denn 
Empfindung hat Etwas dadurch, dass dasselbe in 
seiner Bestimmtheit sich als ein allgemeines erhalt. 
Philosophie des Geistes. Encycl. § 399. Werke, 
vol. 7, 2d div. p. 1 1 5. This is, first, to take feelmg 
m one of its second intentions instead of in its first 
intention; and secondly, and consequently, it is to 
deduce feeling from what I should call the formal 
element of consciousness as it appears in thought. 

Such is a very brief sketch of Hegel’s system, so 
far as is requisite to imderstand the position which 
the question of the origin, or the history, of time, 
space, and consciousness occupies with him; and it is 
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clear that nothiiig said in this chapter, from the point 
of vieMT adopted here of the relation of the history of — 
a part to the nature of the whole, can be an answer 
to a theory founded on such a totally opposite view 
as Hegel’s. The answer to Hegel’s theory requires 
an examination into the nature of logic, and the con- 
troversy must be a logical one. Nothing decisive 
can be brought forward therefore in the first part of 
this Essay. What I think has been now shown is, 
that self-consciousness is on the one hand not an ele- 
ment in all cases of consciousness, and on the other 
not a simpler but a more complex phenomenon than 
consciousness; and farther, that self-consciousness 
does not reveal to us any Ego or Subject-Object, but 
oidy the empirical ego on the one hand and the pure 
ego or Subject on the other; neither of which can be 
regarded as the cause either of consciousness or of 
self-consciousness, stdl less of their forms, time and 
space, either generally or in the mind; and that self- 
consciousness, as the more complex phenomenon of 
the two, must be explained by a reference to con- 
sciousness, and the object of self-consciousness by a 
reference to the object of consciousness, by stating it 
in terms of time, space, and feeling, and pointing out 
the additional element, namely reflection, which it 
contains. The Subject, such as it is, indeterminate 
feeling in incomplete moments of time, lies within 
consciousness, is discovered therein by reflection; and 
on account of its incomplete nature is incapable of 
being the cause of consciousness. Psychology there- 
fore is debarred from all theories of the Ego as the 
cause of consciousness, for the whole ground where 
the Ego could be found is searched by reflection, and 
the Ego not found there. But whether physiological 
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psychology mil ever succeed in establishing by in- 
ference the existence of an immaterial Soul, or, as I 
should prefer to express it, an intangible and invisible 
Soul, as the cause of consciousness, and in inserting 
such a soul between the material organ, the brain or 
nervous matter, and consciousness, or in placing it 
before both consciousness and the material organ as 
the invariable condition of both the one and the 
other, — this is a question which cannot perhaps yet 
be decided in the negative, and which it is not in 
place to discuss here. What science would gain by 
this being established is not clear; a more comph- 
cated cause would be substituted for a simpler one, 
but then this would be, by h3q)othesis, demanded by 
the facts. But until this has been done, it remains 
to the metaphysician to have recourse to that cause 
or invariable condition of consciousness which is an 
empirical object of presentative perception, to follow 
the physiological path as far as it leads him, secure 
that on that path he is at least on the safe road 
towards truth. 

But before proceeding to consider the third class 
of theories of the origin of consciousness, let me be 
allowed to illustrate by a comparison the process of 
consciousness developing into reflection, a process 
which has already been described as accurately and 
unfiguratively as the language at my command per- 
mits. Consciousness in this process may be com- 
pared to a man walking backwards, who does not see 
each step as he takes it, but only immediately after 
it has been taken ; who sees the ground beneath his 
feet only when he has passed over it, not while it is 
being passed over. He sees the past, but neither the 
present nor the futme landscape. It spreads to his 
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right and left and before his face, and ever a new paeti. 

crescent rises, and an old one drops ont of view. Of ^ — 
the future landscape beliind him he argues from that Theoiy^ofan 
which is now past and before him, and he can guide 
his course by an anticipatory judgment. The step 
however which he is at any moment taking has no 
more certainty than any of his future steps, and it is 
only by an anticipatory judgment that he knows that 
it will not plunge him into an abyss. The past land- 
scape which is now in view has been not only an un- 
known future but an unknown present landscape, and 
has become past only by going through the stage of 
the present. So it is also with consciousness deve- 
loping into reflection, only that consciousness and 
reflection are compelled and do not choose to adopt a 
bhnd and backward course. First consciousness is 
conscious of the landscape right and left, including 
the path before its feet, then of the growth of the 
path before it (and' it is in distinguishing its own 
path from the rest of the landscape that reflection is 
completed), then of the unknown portion of the path 
and of the landscape which will become known the 
next moment, and finally of the presence of the same 
unknown moment in every step of the past and future 
as well as of the present. The different phases of 
the landscape, as seen from different successive places 
in the path, represent the empirical ego, the unknown 
moment in every present step represents the Subject. 

The fact of our never being, even in reflection, 
conscious of the moment of consciousness, but only ■ 
of its result, the fact that there is this unknown 
moment in the very act of reflection, that the object 
of consciousness and of reflection is known only after 
and not in the moment of consciousness, in the com- 
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pleted and not in the uncompleted moment of con- 
sciousness, a fact first told to us by reflection, this 
fact seems to me to be one ground, at least, of the 
ineradicable sense of freedom, which we call free- 
dom of the will. Das gebe ich dir, says Jacobi, 
ohne Widerrede zu: dass das Grebiet der Dreiheit 
das Gebiet der Unwissenheit sey, Ich setze nur 
noch hirizu : Einer dem Menschen uniiberwindlichen. 
Werke, vol. 2, page 322. But I do not know that 
Jacobi would have given his words such an appli- 
cation. 

§ 22. I come now to the third class of theories, 

■ that class usually but wrongly distinguished as ma- 
terialistic, and which ought properly to be distin- 
guished as physiological. For the first class of theo- 
ries is also materialistic according to the true meaning 
of the term. Some matter the Soul of those theories 
must possess, or it would not be an object at all. 

If matter, sure the most refined, 

High wrought and tempered into mind, 

Some darlmg daughter of the day. 

And bodied by her natiye ray 

this it may be, — ^but it is matter unmistakeably s till . 
Both these classes of theories are materialistic in the 
same sense of the term, and both become equally ob- 
jectionable, if it is objectionable to be one-sided, only 
if they are put forward as the whole account to be 
given of consciousness, if they profess to decide the 
nature of consciousness by an enquiry into its origin 
and history in the mind. On this point I must say a 
few more words before entering into the physiological 
theory. 

The analysis of the phenomenon of reflection has 
brought us back to the conception of subject and 
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object, as two aspects of the same thing, co-extensive pabt l 

and coeval with each other, the conception which — 

. . ^ . . § 22 . 
was exhibited, though imperfectly, in the diagram in The physio- 

the preceding chapter. And since reflection is the 
last effort of consciousness, the final analysis which 
is reached by reflection must be the ultimate analysis 
and nature of the thing analysed; the conception ex- 
hibited by it caimot be overridden by, or made sub- 
ordinate to, any other mode of conceiving objects. 
Accordingly, every thing that follows in this chapter, 
the enquiry into the history and origin of conscious- 
ness, must be entirely subordinate to that conception 
of the nature of consciousness and its objects, as two 
aspects of one and the same thing. But how is this 
to be done ; in what way can the origin of conscious- 
ness be conceived, when it has been shown that it 
is coeval and coextensive with its objects, with its 
forms, time and space, and with its material element 
or feelings, these being infinite both in time and 
space? To enquire into the origin of consciousness 
is to suppose that there was a time when, and a space 
where, it did not exist; yet reflection has forbidden 
us to suppose that there ever was such a time and 
such a space. Can consciousness have a beginning 
in time and space, and yet be coeval and coextensive 
with tune and space ; or be coeval and coextensive 
with its objects, and yet be preceded by some of its 
objects as its causes? The individual consciousness 
seems to have an origin in time and space, before 
which objects existed; and to await its end in time 
and space, after a short life, after which objects will 
exist as before. Yet these objects before and after 
life are objects only of the individual consciousness, 
and when either of these two relatives are taken 
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Part I. away, the other, which is only its relative, must it 
^ — ■ seems share its fate. .Here is a manifest contradic- 

The physio- tion. Or at any rate what seems to be such; and the 
ogioai theory. difficulty being really felt is the fact of 

the many theories adopted in order to escape from it. 
Three ways have been struck into, corresponding to 
the three classes of theories exhibited in this chap- 
ter, and adopting the same principles respectively, 
in order to explain the origin and history of the 
world or of consciousness. Each of these ways is 
essentially a theory of an Absolute, and each trans- 
forms the theory of origin from a subordinate theory 
into a theory sometimes covertly and sometimes pro- 
fessedly complete and all-embracing. Corresponding 
to the first class of theories there is the theory of 
thorough-going Idealism. It escapes from the diffi- 
culty of supposing that the individual consciousness 
has an origin in time and space, and yet that time 
and space and, objects exist only as objects pf con- 
sciousness, by conceiving that the objective side of 
the equation or pair of relatives, that is, the objects 
of consciousness, are a mere appearance, a mirror, of 
the other side, consciousness itself; that consciousness 
is the only real existence, while its objects are a 
phantasm of consciousness, thrown off by it and last- 
ing only while consciousness exists, consciousness 
existing absolutely and in itself, and out of reference 
to any object whatever. Corresponding to the third 
class of theories is the theory of thorough-going ma- 
terialism; as idealism anmhilates objects, so mate- 
rialism consciousness. The origin of consciousness 
is here directly in question. Consciousness is con- 
ceived as a phantasm, or a mirror, of objects which 
exist really in time and space, of magnitudes which 
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to us are “ as good as infinite certain combinations 
of these objects, objects -which are accepted as really- 
existing, without question as to their nature, that is, 
as an Absolute, produce for a time a sort of phantasm 
-which has the capacity of consciousness, but which is 
neveftheless a mode of objects. These two theories, 
absolute idealism and absolute materialism, are the 
logical results reached, or to be reached, by following 
up the enquiry into the origin and history of the 
world, or of consciousness, as if it was the whole 
question; instead of keeping that enquiry subordinate 
to the question of nature. The theories of the second 
class are already theories of an Absolute. They do 
not subordinate the enquiry into origin to that into 
nature, nor that into nature to that into origin, but 
they keep the two in balance and combine them at 
every step. This class of theories alone has been 
adequately worked out; it is represented by Hegel. 
Neither consciousness alone nor its object alone is the 
A.bsolute, the cause of the other, or the reality of 
which the other is the phantasm ; both are united in- 
separably, and only together are they the Absolute. 
Thus the Absolute has a nature, it is to be subject 
and object, consciousness and its objects, at once. 
This nature of the Absolute is Der Begriff. Its con- 
sciousness is Der Geist; its object is Die Idee. In its 
infinite and eternal development every one of the 
forms which it throws up or assumes, however im- 
perfect, contaius this same nature; objects are never 
the cause of consciousness, nor consciousness of ob- 
jects. Such is its nature ; but what is its history, 
and what the origin of the forms of thought and of 
objects which it throws up or assumes in its develop- 
ment? Its nature, der Begriff, is to develop itself. 
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Past I. to unfold all that it has in it, in Hegel’s phraseology, 
— ' to become an-und-fiir-sich all that it is already an 
^The^h^sio- sich. How SO? Its nature is to be subject and ob- 
ogicai-tiieoiy. opposites always, and sometimes contradic- 

tories, at once. It is all subject, but it is all ob- 
ject; it is all object and subject, but it is neither 
alone; therefore it is Begriff, for a Begriff or Con- 
cept-form is that which is the Identity of contradic- 
tories. In other words, the nature of the Absolute, 
der Begrifij is to produce ever new forms because 
it contains in itself Negation. Negation is the es- 
sential point in the Begriff, and two negations com- 
plete every Begriff; and the Begriff itself is the ro t/ 
711/ slvai of the Absolute ; negation therefore is the 
mainspring of its development or history. The his- 
tory and the nature are one and the same thing; it is 
only the special determinate forms of existence, the 
inadequate Concepts, Begriffe, which have an origin. 
Such briefly and madequately expressed is one view 
of the grandest idea which the mind of man has ever 
conceived. 

Thus the theory of the second class has no par- 
tial theory of origin, of origin considered as sub- 
ordinate to nature, corresponding to it, because it 
contains both itself, and precludes the possibility 
of a partial theory founded on the same principle. 
The two partial theories of origin are theories of the 
first and of the third class. Eeasons have already 
been offered for rejecting theories of the first class; 
the third class of theories has yet to be examined. 
But the question remains to be previously answered, 
how the apparent contradiction is to be solved be- 
tween the equal claims of nature and origin, the 
avoidance of which contradiction was the motive 
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which caused the substitution of the theories of ab* 
solute idimiisni aiul absolute materialiam in the place 
of subordinat e an<l partial theories correspoiuliu^ to 
them. On what prineiple can the ([UCHtion of origin 
be made sttbordiuate to the <juestl(>n of nature? The 
tru<! answer is the sarno in some respects with that of 
Hegel. It is, that the <[ueHtion8 of nature and his- 
tory of consciousuess and its objects are, though not 
identical, yet inseparably combined ; but that siincc 
both of theju, nature mul hi.story, are infinite in time 
aial space, noijuestion of origin can arise about them; 
while (|uestion8 both of history aiul origin arise with 
respect to any and every particular object of con- 
sciousness, 'I'he history of eonsciousuesH is fouiuhul 
in its nature tvs much, though not in the same way, 
JUS in Ilegers theory. Tlie history of consc.lousuesH 
is founded in its natun*, not becaust* its natun*. is the 
< 'oncept -form and contains Negation, but bc.cnuse 
Time is one of its forms; cnnsci<msncss begins to 
huvt^ a history as soon as it la-gins to <-\ist, jiial that, 
is at any point )'<iu cun reach tlie furthest, going back 
into iiifinitt* time. All particular objects of eonsei- 
oUHiiess on the other hand liuve an origin jis well as a 
hiHt<»ry; ami one of these partieulur objects of con- 
seiousness is the eonm-etion of the cjuplrical ego with 
tliat small }«>rlion of the universe which is most fre- 
*{U4!Utly presenteii jwtually, and may be presented 
always conseiouHiiess, that is, with the body inha- 
bited by it. In other w«mls the conscious life of the 
empirical ego is the object of the investigations of 
jwychulogy. Honseituisness m a tenn of very wide 
meaning, luid therefore umy embrace very <iitfereut 
fmrticular meanings. Hence the apparent contra<lic- 
tion. If consciousness is taken to mcjui either the 
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Part I. tioii; wlien we imagine the future, that is, follow the 
— ‘ chain of elfects instead of causes of existence, that 
The physio- which is last in order of perception is also, as a rule, 
logical theory, ^ Order of existence. Both the past and the 

future, the past datiug back from the time of birth, 
and the future dating forward from the present mo- 
ment of consciousness, are objects of the imagina- 
tion, and are both constructed out of the same fund, 
namely, the fund of perceptions presentative and re- 
pr^entative, which have been present from the time 
of birth to the present moment of consciousness. The 
life-time, beiug a fixed moment in time, with time 
before it and after it, causes those objects which are 
imagiued last to be placed at the furthest point of 
time from itself; that is, earhest in past time, latest 
in future time; and thus the apparent anomaly, of 
what is last in order of knowledge being first in order 
of time, is removed. There is thus a double order, 
of knowledge and of existence; a progress in two 
directions at once, for the order of knowledge is itself 
a prolongation of the order of existence in a forward 
direction, while the objects which it imagines as 
existing in past time are a prolongation of the order 
of knowledge in the reverse direction. This is what 
I understand to be in Hegel’s mind when he speaks 
of the progress of the development of the Begriff 
being a progress at once in two directions, a Riickkehr 
and a Fortgang, a Tertiefen into and an Entwickelung 
out of its essence. Everywhere what Hegel says 
must be interpreted, as alone it can be expressed, by 
a reference to the forms of time and space. The 
forms of time and space he at the root of ah the con- 
ceptions he forms of the universe and of thought. I 
do not say only that the language he employs and 
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must employ involves, depends on, and expresses pakti. 

those forms, for this is by no means conclusive ; but 

• ^ & 22 
that the meaning of that language itself rests entirely The physio- 

on time and space, and the thoughts represent objects theory. 

only in those forms. 

Every thing -which is not contained in the incom- 
plete moment of consciousness, the Subject, is an ob- 
ject of consciousness, and every thing has existence 
in the same sense ; the objects of existence pre-nous 
to birth are objects of imagination, that is, objects 
not simply -represented, but constructed out of ob- 
jects represented, representations in a new shape. 

Past and future objects, each kind dating from the 
present moment, are present in consciousness as past 
and future, because time and space are forms of 
every moment of consciousness. Past and future 
objects are revealed to us and exist in present con- 
sciousness as the long line of Banquo’s descendants 
are revealed by the glass carried by the eighth of 
the royal phantoms iu Macbeth. Their existence as 
past and future objects iacludes in it a reference to 
the present moment of consciousness. The empirical 
ego belongs to past, present, and future time. The 
connection of the empirical ego with the body belongs, 
as an object of representation and not of imagination, 
to the present and part of the past time only. All 
objects without distinction have the same title to 
existence, namely, presence ia consciousness ; but all 
have not the same certainty, duration, or truth. 

That there has been a course of existence prior to 
the birth of the empirical ego into the body, or, 
what is the same thing, of the body into the em- 
pirical ego, no consciousness can doubt. Although 
this is an object of the imagination, it is not on 
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pabt I. that account uncertain. It is the province of reason- 

— ‘ ing to decide on the certainty or the truth of objects 

The^^ysio- and classes of objects. Up to the present moment of 
ogio eory. then, there has been a series of objects 

and events, empirical, taking place in the order of 
existence, and of Which the connection of the body 
with the empirical ego is part. The invariable con- 
nections between the objects and events contained m 
this series, and in the future as well as in the past, 
since “Cujus rei ordo est, etiam pr^dictio est,” are 
the field of enquiry of the special sciences. Psych- 
ology investigates the invariable antecedents of the 
conscious life of the empirical ego ; not what con- 
sciousness is, but which objects of consciousness are 
they which invariably precede, in order of exist- 
ence, those feelings or objects of reflection which 
exist in the body during life, and the removal of 
, which invariably precedes the cessation of those feel- 

ings, The physiological class of theories on this 
question remains to be examined. 

According to the physiological theories, the ex- 
istence of the conscious fife of the empirical ego, 
or of the connection of the empirical ego with the 
body, depends on the existence of nervous mat- 
ter, and its degrees of development depend on the 
degrees of development of that nervous matter in 
quantity and complexity. Broussais in the 1 st chap- 
ter of his work De ITrritation et de la Folie, vol. i. 
page 4 . 2 d edit., expresses himself thus : On voit 
que rirritabilit4 est commune k tous les ^tres vi- 
vants, depuis le v4g4tal jusqu’k I’homme, et qu’elle 
est continue ; tandis que la sensibility est une faculty 
propre a certains animaux, qu’elle n’est pas con- 
tinue, et qu’elle ne se manifeste que sous des con- 
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ditions d4termindes. Ces conditions sont 1’ exist- pabti. 

ence d’nn appareil nerveux, muni d’un centre, c’est- 
a-dire d’un cerveau, — et un 4tat particulier de cet The^phjsio- 
appareil; car il n’est pas toujours apte a donner a 
I’animal la conscience des mouvements qui se pas- 
sent dans ses tissus. Nervous matter, organised, 
possessing a centre, that is, a brain existing in a 
particular state or condition, is here pointed out as 
the invariable condition of conscious life. Taking 
the word brain as a brief expression for un appareh 
nerveux muni d’lm centre, the invariable condition 
of conscious life wiU be, briefly expressed, a brain 
in a particular state. What this particular state 
consists in has not been determined, but what it 
consists in and what it is caused by are the great 
secrets, yet undiscovered, of physiological psycho- 
logy. On these two questions increasing light may 
be expected to be thrown by physiological investi- 
gation, and to such an extent that they may be 
ultimately answered as fuUy as any other questions 
of physical science. Differences in the solutions of- 
fered or attempted of these questions make the dif- 
ferences between the several physiological theories 
of psychology, which all start from the one common 
basis above indicated. Against this common basis 
I think there are no valid objections ; I believe it 
to be established beyond doubt by scientific research. 

The brain is an object which may be perceived pre- 
sentatively ; and the only question is as to the in- 
variability of the connection between it and the feel- 
ings of the conscious life of the empirical ego. That 
it is the cause or contains the causes of those feehngs 
is an inference, and in this respect the physiological 
theories agree with those of the first class; they both 
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Past I. seek the causes of the conscious life of the empirical 

Ch III. ^ 

' ego in something which is not included in that con- 
Thejphysio- scious life itself; they both infer a cause, and do not 
logic theory. analysis of the feelings caused. Conse- 

q[uently no physiological theory can logically confuse 
the brain with its feelings or thoughts ; the separa- 
tion of the two things in kind is provided for by the 
metaphysical distinction between feelings and quali- 
ties. Feelings can never be quahties unless they are 
considered as gathered up into fixed portions of 
space. The brain itself is such a complex of feelings, 
but the feelings supported or caused by the brain are 
by the hypothesis, by the condition of the enquiry, 
exempted from such a transformation into qualities, 
for it is their connection as feehngs with the brain as 
a complex of qualities which is being examined. The 
inference of a cause supposes it to be different from 
its effect, and not contained in it. 

Four things are to be distinguished, — ^the Subject; 
the empirical ego, or the world of feelings ; the uni- 
verse of objects, or the world of qualities; the brain, 
a particular object consisting of certain quahties, as 
the cause of the connection of the empirical ego with 
a smah and distinct portion of the world of quahties. 
The Subject is no empirical or complete object, any 
more than time, space, and fee ling are. The union 
of the three last constitutes empirical or complete 
phenomena; the union of phenomena with the Sub- 
ject constitutes empirical or complete objects. The 
Subject taken alone would be necessarily conceived 
as out of aU time and space, in other words, the at- 
tempt to consider it as an object is directly self-con- 
tradictory; the moment it is conceived as an object 
by union with phenomena, that moment it is con- 
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ceived as fixed in time and space, as belonging to tbe 
empirical ego. The natural tendency of every one is 
to conceive every thing as an empirical object, to 
make even the elements and aspects of phenomena 
empirical, and to deal with them as such. Pure 
metaphysic, which refuses to hypostasise ultimate 
elements and aspects of phenomena, has thus neces- 
sarily an unsatisfactory because incomplete appear- 
ance ; and there will always be a tendency to trans- 
cend it, and make some of its elements and aspects 
empirical, and therefore absolute. An idealist who 
should hypostasise the Subject might say, If the Sub- 
ject is a necessary aspect of phenomena, and pheno- 
mena are eternal and infinite a parte ante, must not 
the Subject be so also ? But this is to make the 
Subject into something which, besides being a mem- 
ber of a relation, has a separate and complete exist- 
ence of its own ; just as, for instance, master and ser- 
vant are members of a relation, and one cannot be a 
master without having a servant, nor a servant with- 
out having a master, yet a man who is a master can 
exist as a man without having a servant, and a man 
who is a servant the same. Here the existence sepa- 
rately as men is a prior condition of the subsequent 
relation of master and servant. But the Subject has 
no such prior separate existence, the only existence 
which it has is as an aspect of phenomena ; and this 
does not require that it should, alone, exist in the 
time and space relations which the complete pheno- 
mena exist in. The often employed comparison of 
light and darkness is much more to the poiat in this 
case. The first act of creation in the book of G-enesis 
is “ Let there be light : and there was light.” The 
arising of light created an infinity and an eternity of 
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pabt I. darkness a parte ante ; at that moment, fixed by the 
— ' arising of light, there began to he darkness -which had 
^Thejh^sio- existed from eternity. Light created darkness in the 
logic theory, giyi^g it g, meaning and a nature ; for dark- 

ness is one of those things which have meaning only 
in reference to something else, the first intention of 
which is a second intention. Darkness is the negation 
of all feeling of sight; light on the contrary has a 
first intention, it is the feeling of sight; in its second* 
intention it is the negation of darkness. Hence hght 
gives existence to darkness, which nevertheless occu- 
pies an eternity and an infinity pre-vious to the exist- 
ence of light. So must the relation of the Subject 
and objects prior to it be conceived; the Subject gives 
existence to objects, which have existed pre-nously, 
in the sense of giving them a meaning and a nature ; 
for though contained in all phenomena it is not ob- 
served to be contained in them, and the moment of 
its being first observed is called the moment of its 
first coming into existence; and it is thus treated 
pro-visionally as a finite object which has a beginning, 
notwithstanding that its nature is to be no object at 
all, and consequently to escape from all notion of 
beginning and ending. What is true of the Subject 
is true also of the empirical ego and the world of 
qualities, the two members of the distinction between 
the subjective and objective a,spect of phenomena, for 
the Subject is that moment of time on the completion 
of which this distinction, and consequently the two 
members of it, arise. These three, the Subject, the 
empirical ego, the world of qualities, are coexistent 
and coeval aspects of phenomena, and constitute the 
entire metaphysical analysis or logic of phenomena. 
When any one of them is taken and considered as an 
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object in relation to other olijects, and as existing at 
any jwtint of time or of time, and space, together, which 
is (lone when they are consiih’red as eonneeted with 
a body or with a bruin, - this is treating them pro- 
visioimlly as pnrtienlar objects, for the pur|>o.sea of 
reas(»ning, .since we imist reascm iti the forms of time 
and space, and asstmie time and space to be wider 
than any object which we limit l)y them in volition 
for the pur|iose of reasoning. But this assumption 
and this voluntary limitation cannot alter the nature 
of the objects, in this case the metaphysical members 
of analysis of phenomena, which are reasoned of ; they 
must come out of the crucible of reasoning with the 
fwme nature with which they entered it, and the as- 
sumption which alone introduced them into it must 
be hud asi(h> wlien they (juit it. 'fhe very reasoning 
priK’CHH it.self, which limits them pri»vi.'<ionnlly, is a 
part, and an extremely small part, of the things which 
it iissnme.s to limit and to make info particular objetUs 
for itself. Ill such rea-soning otdy can the Snlyect 
and the empirical ego he ejmsidereil as arising or 
coming into exist(mee at a particular inotnent in the 
existence of phetjomena; lUid wlnm they are so con- 
sidered they become, ipso fiuito, the mind, the con- 
scious life of the empirical ego, the object of psycho- 
logy, instead of what they truly are, the empmea! 
ego and the Subject. 

Ibtlieult as it may he to itecome habituated to the 
distinct ioji l«*twoei» the Subject mid the conscious life 
of the empirical ego, or the mind, and to the consi- 
deration of the former as an as|)ect of all phenonn’iui, 
and of the latter as an object among objects, it is yet 
not a self-contradictory theoiy; as those theories are 
which tidce mind for one thing and its objects for 
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paml another, yet without resorting to an Absolute. In 
theories the question of nature and the question 
The physio- of history hold an equal rank. Empirical objects 
logical theory. mind what it is as its causes, and mind makes 

objects what they are in their nature. Both mind 
and its objects are empirical objects, and yet each is 
the cause of the other. Objects are the cause of the 
existence of mind, and yet mind is the cause of the 
existence of objects, smce without mind objects would 
not be what they are, and therefore we could not tell 
that they were the cause of mind. And if it is said 
that objects cause mind first, and then appear to it in 
a new shape, as the objects we are acquainted with, 
this is to have recourse to an Absolute in the shape 
of the Dmg-an-sich. Each claims to be the cause of 
the existence of the other, that is, the cause of the 
other iu the same sense in which that other makes 
the same claim. These claims are not only incom- 
' plete taken separately; that would be, by itself, no 
objection; but they are contradictory and incapable 
of combination, unless by making one or the other 
of the two objects, or both together, an Absolute. 
Transform however all objects into modes of con- 
sciousness, that is, into the objective aspect of mmd, 
and transform mind into the subjective aspect of 
objects, and the question of history and origia is at 
once subordinated to the question of nature. What 
is an object, a quality, time, space, motion, causation, 
the series of objects in time, the series of objects in 
space? Take each separately and thiok of it, and 
the answer must be — a mode of consciousness. But 
in this the question of history is decided ; the history 
or the sequence of causes of any object, however far 
back it may go, is a mode of consciousness ; that is to 
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say, is included in the question of nature. There is 
nothing previous to consciousness, for those things 
which were supposed to he previous to it are modes 
of itself; the laws which govern the sequences and 
coexistences of these modes are all that can be en- 
quired into. There is nothing but time beyond time ; 
nothing but space beyond space ; the sum of things, 
existence, which is the objective aspect of conscious- 
ness, has no second intention, for it has nothing out- 
side itself or before itself, in relation to which it 
stands. Consciousness and its objects are coeval and 
inseparable, two aspects of the same thing, which 
have no cause of existence out of themselves, but 
only a law of existence within themselves. Thus 
the question of origin and history, dealing with em- 
pirical objects, is subordinate to the question of na- 
ture dealing with metaphysical elements and aspects 
of objects. 

It is not only in this part of psychology that diffi- 
culties arise from the separation of mind from its 
objects, as two empirical objects different in nature. 
Here the difficulty is to see how objects can be the 
cause of consciousness as an object, when conscious- 
ness is the cause of them at the same time. Later 
on, a difficulty mil be suggested by the course of 
the discussion as to the mode of the action and re- 
action of mind on objects of sight and touch, and 
these objects on mind; how for instance a feeling of 
pain can cause the shutting of an eye, or the with- 
drawing of a hand, from a sunbeam or a candle. It 
is not only the physical action of the sensitive and 
motor nerves that is present and operative here ; the 
feelings of pain are not only present by the side of 
and along with these physical processes, but are links 
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Past I. in the ch^ of events, are caused by the action on 

— ‘ the sensitive nerve, and produce the action on the 

The piiysio- ulotor nerve. If not, why should exactly those ac- 
logieai theory, produccd which withdraw the eye and the 

hand from the source of pain, the sunbeam or the 
candle? To escape from the pain, a final cause, is 
plainly the directing power, the motive, in these 
actions; feelings are a causative link in the series of 
phenomena, not merely an accompaniment of a series 
of phenomena in the nerves and muscles. Here then 
mind must react on physical bodies. How is this to 
be conceived? It is clear that mind and physical 
bodies must be brought under some common cate- 
gory, or have some common nature. 

origli^fihe physiological theories of the ori- 

conscious life of the empirical ego comes 
the consideration of the physiological theories of the 
origin of the formal element in the cognitions of the 
conscious individual mind, namely, of the cognitions 
of time and space. These theories may be reduced, 
so far as I know, to three, all of similar nature and 
distinguished only by their respective degrees of com- 
pleteness, according as they are founded on a single 
class of circumstances, or on the combination of this 
with a second, or with a second and a third' class. 
They aU seek the causa existendi of the cognitions of 
time and space, during the conscious life, in objects; 
they all consider time and space, existing in objects, 
as the cause of their existing also in the cognitions of 
the individual. The first of these three theories is, 
that time and space being universally present in ob- 
jects of presentative perception, in every state of the 
consciousness of an individual fi*om birth to death, 
and being the only points in which all objects, how- 
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ever dissimilar otherwise, invariably agree, become paeti. 
so habitual to the mind and assume such an excep- 
tional degree of persistency, that, although they differ Origin of the 
from other objects only in poiut of frequency of re- 
currence, which indeed is so great as to be universal 
presence in objects of presentation, they are soon re- 
garded by the iudividual who experiences them as 
essential parts of his mental structure, and in fact 
become such. 

The second theory agrees with the first so far as 
it goes, but adds a further circumstance in support of 
the conception common to both, namely, the circum- 
stance of the strength of inherited impressions. If 
aU the individuals of any generation are impressed as 
above described by time and space, those of succeed- 
ing generations will receive and transmit them with 
ever increasing accumulations of certainty, until they 
become inborn modes of consciousness, attached to 
and dependent on a particular inherited nervous or 
cerebral structure, which structure was produced 
otiginally by presentative perception of objects only 
in the' first generation of men, as described in the 
first theory, and then being transmitted is fortified by 
the same constant perception in succeeding genera- 
tions. This second theory is insisted on and adopted 
by Mr. Spencer in his Principles of Psychology, 

Part rv. chap. 7. This theory, I may remark, is 
quite in accordance with that circumstance in which, 
as I have maintained, consists the true meaning of 
the term necessity, in the cognitions of time and 
space; but others I am aware have considered that 
this explanation of the origin of that necessity in 
cognition reduces it to an apparent necessity only, 
and in fact explains it away. In my view, the theory 
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Past I. of origin in the conscious life of the empirical ego is 
— but the complement of the theory of the nature of 

§ 23 

Origin of the these coguitions, so far as they are necessary; while 
ment. ui the view of many of those who hold, or reject, 
such a theory of their origin as the present, it is con- 
sidered to be antagonistic to and destructive of that 
theory of their nature in which they are exhibited as 
necessary ; and this m consequence of not keeping 
clear the distmction between the questions of history 
and nature. Similar has been the case with other 
doctrines in other subjects, for instance ia anthro- 
pology with the doctrine of development of species 
by natural selection ; the dignity and nature of man 
has been thought to be endangered by any theory of 
his origin that did not consecrate a special creative 
act to the production of mankind ; but the question 
is here also, what man is, what his powers and endow- 
ments are, not how he or they came to be what they 
are, what , the steps are by which his present actual 
position has been reached. It is of the greatest im- 
portance to keep these two questions, of history and 
nature, distinct; and the question of the history of 
any particular thing includes that of its origin, as the 
first link in its history. In^ psychology and meta- 
physic it is especially important, for the careful dis- 
tinction of these two questions can alone prevent us 
from falling into the onesidedness which is the re- 
proach of a materialism which has treated the ques- 
tion of origin as if it was the whole question, over- 
riding, superseding, or supplying with a ready-made, 
answer, the question of nature ; which has thus given 
half truths for whole truths, and ia doing so prepared 
the way for a falling back into two opposite errors, 
the transformation of objects into a deceitful appear- 
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nncc on the one lnuul, anc! into an ahHoInte ('xiHtence 
on the other. 

Aocordinj? to fhiH Hoeojid theory, file eo^nitiona 
of tiling ami Hjtnee are, witli the life of the emjiirieiil 
e/ijo.of wiiieh tln*y form a part, funetioiiH of flu* hrain, 
and appear as a kind of intclleetual instine!; jii»r is 
there any tliinjf aiwurd in n*garding eognitions, an 
well as feelingH am} wlimiH, m functional tir in- 
Htinetivc. It is very probalilc tliat the phenomena 
whi<!}i we cal! instinct, the nctionn which we clana an 
ijwtinctivc, are duo to tranwnitted habits, actions 
{Hirfornied so invariably during counticaa gencmtioiiM, 
that, though at first jwrforincd with conseiousnosH 
and discovered by a tentative pr<x?ess, tlmy art! at 
last perfornietl uneonHciously ainl Sjamtaneously, for 
instance the. aetion oftheyonng ofmamnmliu seek- 
ing the, iireast . Instinctive actions inehnie both ridle\ 
and consensual nervous uetinns; those nrv insfincilve 
which ujtpcur to he performed fir a pnrjsise. in urdcr 
to an eini, hut Net wilhont apparent knowledge or 
pereepfion of the end for whieh they are done, or in 
wliieh the knowledge of the end is nut the motive of 
tile la’tioii. file terms instinet atul instinctive art! 
thus |K»pular rather than scientific; they arc the re- 
sults of a crmlc luid not an cximt tlieory of the phe- 
nomena to whieh they are applied; atu! it was this 
character of an end being sought blhnlly, and without 
apparent knowletlgc of it, which attnictetl attention, 
imd caused the phenomena to ht! attributed to some 
divine or sujHTnatuml or unknown jiower; a |s)wer 
which inspired the action, as it were, in its own su|a'. 
rior wisdom ami knowledge of what was fitting ami 
requisite for tlie ends of nature. And what reason is 
there agwnst supjKwiiig that a mode of cognition as 
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Paetl -well as a mode of action has in tihis way become 

Ch. ttt^ * 

— habitual and. functional? Nothing or very little is 

Origin of tie indeed known of the process which takes place in the 

formal ele- „ , , . . . , 

ment nervous matter of the bram m consciousness ; but 
it is impossible to suppose that consciousness takes 
place without action or movement of some sort in 
the nervous matter. It has been shown in the last 
chapter that movement is an all-pervading pheno- 
menon belonging to the kingdom of objects, though 
not an ultimate element of objects. The movements 
to which some cognitions are attached may, for aught 
that is known to the contrary, and in accordance 
with much which is known, have become habitual 
and functional, so that the cognitions attached to 
them may share in their habitu^, that is, their func- 
tional nature ; or to put it in another light, that part 
of the movement essential to cognition, which is ap- 
propriated to the formal part of the cognition, may 
be the same in all cases of cognition, and then the 
cogmtions attached or resulting, namely, time and 
space, will derive their universal or functional pro- 
perty from this part of the movement. 

The third theory I will put in the form of a sug- 
gestion, The brain has been singled out as the cause 
of the conscious life of the empirical ego, yet not in 
isolation, without the concurrence of, and action and 
reaction with, other objects, but in such a sense that 
the entrance or addition of a brain to other objects 
completes the series of circumstances on the comple- 
tion of which the conscious life arises. Both the con- 
stitution of the brain and that of other objects arc 
contributors to the existence of the conscious life with 
its properties such as have been described. Now it 
is well known that the nerves of the special senses 
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conduct only feelings each of its own special kind. 
The optic nerve gives only feelings of light, the audi- 
tory nerve only feelings of sound, and so on, whatever 
may he the means by which they are excited to ac- 
tivity. Touch the optic nerve and a light is perceived, 
touch the auditory nerve and a sound is heard. Con- 
versely, no other nerves hut those specially adapted 
for the purpose transmit special sensations ; the optic 
nerve wiU not transmit sound, nor the auditory nerve 
light. “Electricity may act simultaneously on all 
the organs of sense, — all are sensible to its action; 
but the nerve of each sense is affected m a different 
way, — ^becomes the seat of a different sensation : in 
one the sensation of light is produced; in another, 
that of sound; in a third, taste; while in a fourth 
pain and the sensation of a shock are felt. Mechanical 
irritation excites in one nerve a luminous spectrum; 
in another, a humming sound; in a third, pain. An 
increase of the stimulus of the blood causes in one 
organ spontaneous sensations of light; in another, 
sound; in a third, itching, pain, &c.” Dr. J. Muller’s 
Elements of Physiology, Dr. Baly’s transL, book iii. 
sect. 4. The sensations therefore of the special senses 
depend upon the particular constitution of the nerves 
of those senses. But on the other hand the sensations 
conducted by these nerves depend for their particular 
modifications upon the objects which excite them; 
what particular colour shall be seen, what particular 
sounds shall be heard, depends upon the waves of 
light and of sound in the air, outside the organism. 
The properties of the nerve and those of the external 
object limit and modify each other. Thus the matter 
of perceptions, the qualities of external objects, or the 
sensations in the perception of them, depend upon the 
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constitution of the nervous matter together with the 
constitution of the object perceived; that a sound or 
light shall be perceived depends upon the nerve, that 
it shall be such and such a sound or light depends 
upon the object. May not the same hold good in the 
case of the formal element in the same perceptions ? 
Why should we attribute the appearance of sensations 
in the forms of time and space solely to the object, 
and not also to the constitution of the nerve? It is 
true that the time and the space occupied by percep- 
tions in the brain are not the same as the time and 
the space occupied by those same perceptions in the 
rest of the world of qualities; in a short moment of 
consciousness we can represent to ourselves a year, a 
century, or an age ; in a short moment of conscious- 
ness and in a small portion of nervous matter, the 
surface of the retina, we can present to ourselves a 
large portion of the expanse of heaven; in a short life- 
time and in a confined abode we can reproduce, and 
even produce in imagination, the perceptions of a 
great part of the worlds of history and astronomy. 
But may not the same conception hold good here 
which held good in the case of the matter of percep- 
tions ? May it not depend on the constitution of the 
nervous matter that we have time and space at all in 
our perceptions, and on the particular constitution of 
the objects perceived that we have this and that size, 
length, figure, and order in the perceptions? It is 
true that, if we consider the perceptions as they exist 
in the brain, the relations of the time and the space 
which they occupy there to the time and the space 
occupied by them in the rest of the world of qualities 
have not been determined ; that, though the time they 
occupy in the brain is definite, yet the space is inde- 
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finite except in the cases of the extremities of the 
nerves of sight and touch. But the same may be 
said of the sensations or matter of perceptions ; in the 
brain these are indefinite, and irrespective of the par- 
ticular sensations of , particular objects; the nerve- 
constitution supplies only a limit to the kind, that 
is, to the variations of the particular objective sensa- 
tions. So also the brain can be conceived as supplying 
a limit to the kind or to the variations of the parti- 
cular size, figure, length, and order, in time and space, 
of the perceptions of objects. The constitution of the 
brain, as possessing extension and duration, deter- 
mines that objects shall appear as possessing time and 
space relations, while the constitution of the objects, 
in the rest of the world of qualities outside the brain, 
determines what particular relations these shall be. 

Thus the time and space and qualities or matter 
of objects come equally jfrom within, equally from 
without, the brain; and owe their origin equally to 
the constitution of the brain, equally to the constitu- 
tion of other objects. This being supposed to be their 
first origin in the conscious life of the empirical ego, 
room is then left for the habit of the first theory and 
the inheritance of the second to operate, to continue 
the work, and to give the sense of necessity to these 
elements of perceptions. But the question of origin 
in the conscious life, of conditions of existing of both 
elements, formal and material, since both elements 
are equally necessary, should be decided by analogy. 
If the material element is due partly to the constitu- 
tion of the brain irrespective of other objects, it is 
according to analogy to suppose that the formal ele- 
ment is so too ; and that objects appear in conscious- 
ness, in the conscious life of the empirical ego, as 
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extended, not only because they have extension thena- 
selves, but partly because the nervous matter has 
extension; that they appear as having duration partly 
because the nervous matter, as well as the objects, 
has duration. It is more according to analogy to 
suppose the cognitions of time and space coeval with 
the conscious Hfe, because the nervous matter in which 
it arises occupies time and space, than to suppose the 
conscious life, so far as relates to the form of its per- 
ceptions, existing first as a tabula rasa or sheet of 
white paper, which is first modified and written on 
fi-om without; for the nervous matter in which it 
arises is not such a tabula rasa, but has both form 
and duration. Or if the figure of a tabula rasa is 
adhered to, it ought to be employed with the addition 
of a “per impossibile,” for even a tabula rasa has ex- 
tension and duration. Indeed it appears to be impos- 
sible to suppose conscious life arising in an extended 
and enduring material substance, and yet arising not 
modified or conditioned by the properties or modes 
of that substance, as well as by the objects which 
excite that substance to reaction. 
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Nun ist aber in der Anschauung nicbt die blosse Wirkmig eines 
Gegenstands, sondem der Gegenstand aelhst nnmittelbar gegen- 
wartig, 

Sohelling. 

§ 24. The analysis of consciousness and of pheno- pabti, 
mena is now complete;, the elements and the aspects 
of all phenomena and of every phenomenon have been tiio Impmoai 
pointed out. It remains to exhibit these elements 
and aspects in conjunction, as constituting empirical 
objects and the complex of such objects in the uni- 
verse of feelings ; that is, first, to analyse the compo- 
sition of the empirical ego statically; in other words, 
to examine the combination of the elements of con- 
sciousness iu states of consciousness in which the tune 
and the space are considered fixed and limited, ab- 
straction being made of the states of consciousness 
which precede and follow the one under examination ; 
and secondly, to analyse the composition of the empi- 
rical ego dynamically; that is, to examine the laws 
of change from one state of consciousness to another. 

The empirical ego and the laws of its constitution and 
of its progress, of its nature and of its history, are 
the object of enquiry henceforward; not, as before, 
the nature of its constitution and the history of its 
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pabtI laws, but the laws of its nature as exhibited in the 
combination of its elements, and in the history or 
Thefi^iricai progTOSs of its development; the general and some- 
tunes the universal laws to which its combinations 
and its development anywhere and everywhere are 
found to conform. 

The empirical ego is the complex of all feelings 
or states of consciousness, as distinguished by reflec- 
tion jfrom the qualities which are their objective 
aspect. These states of consciousness are either di- 
rect or reflective perceptions, or they may contain 
both direct perception and reflection. Eeflections or 
reflective processes in consciousness are therefore 
themselves part of the empirical ego, and the objects 
of a further reflection; they hold two positions, bear 
two characters, first as phenomena of the empirical 
ego, states of consciousness simply, or direct percep- 
tions, second as processes of reflection, inasmuch as 
their objects are other states of consciousness which 
have preceded them. In the present chapter abstrac- 
tion will be made of this their second character, or 
their character as reflective, and they will be con- 
sidered only in their first character as direct percep- 
tions or states of consciousness. The eighth chapter 
will be devoted to consider them in their character 
of reflective processes. It must be remembered that 
an investigation like the present is itself an exercise 
of reflection. 

The empirical ego must on the other hand, for 
the purposes of the present enquiry, be distinguished 
from objects as qualities which do not enter into it as 
feelings. The body, to which the consciousness of 
the empirical ego belongs, enters into it as a complex 
of feelings, and as such is combined with every one, or 
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nearly every one, of its states of consciousness ; but pabt x. 
the brain -which is the cause of its conscious life does — ‘ 
not do so ; it may be represented in some unfrequent The ImpmcaJ 
states of its consciousness, but it is not commonly pre- ' 
sent as a feeling in the empirical ego. It is univer- 
sally present as a contributing cause of the existence 
and continuance, and its changes are present as con- 
tributing causes of the changes, of the feelings in the 
empirical ego; but this is a fact known by inference, 
and when we draw this inference or examine the con- 
nection between the brain and the empirical ego, that 
is,- reason psychologically or as psychologists, then 
first the brain is present as a feeling and an object of 
representation. The brain therefore, as a complex of 
qualities, has no more to do with the analysis of the 
combination and development of the feelings of the 
empirical ego, than the air we breathe, or the food 
we eat, or the earth we stand on; all these are parti- 
cular objects of the empirical ego, necessary to its 
existence indeed, but forming an infinitesimal part of 
the complex of its feelings. To make these into ob- 
jects of enquiry, in enquiring into the empirical ego, 
would involve giving a history of the objects of con- 
sciousness in all its branches, such as astronomy, 
geology, civil, political, and philosophical history, 
chemistry, anatomy, physiology, and so on. But it 
is the laws of development of the empirical ego, not 
the history of that development, which is the pur- 
pose of the remainder of this Essay. Lea-dng then 
the brain and its connection with consciousness apart, 

I shall endeavour to exhibit an accurate picture of 
the complex of feelings presented or represented in 
the empirical ego. 

Of the four things distinguished from each other 
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in § 22, one, the empirical ego, has now been* distin- 
— ‘ guished more at length from two of the others, the 
The empirical Subject or reflection as such, and the brain; the 
fourth is the world of qualities, which is hi fact the 
objective aspect of the empirical ego. The world 
of qualities and the world of feelings are identical. 
There is no division between two objects, the feeling 
here, the quality there; but both are the same. It 
is nevertheless with the subjective aspect only that 
we have to do here; though it might appear that, 
since both were the same, it would be indifferent 
which aspect should be chosen for examination. It 
is not indifferent, for this reason. In their subjective 
aspect objects can be presented in their first inten- 
tion, as they are to consciousness alone, without re- 
ference to their relations to any other objects; the 
same objects as qualities are very often incapable of 
being presented in their first intention, and without a 
reference to their causes, or efiects, or some other re- 
lation to other objects. The ultimate analysis of any 
object will always be found presented in the form of 
a feeling and not of a quality; when any quality is 
named, there will always the further question arise. 
And what is that? The answer will be a feehng. 
Heat is a quality; it may be analysed into motion, 
and a particular kind of motion or combination of 
motions is heat; that is, one kind of motion is pro- 
duced by another or composed of others, and the first 
kind of motion, heat, when described as so produced 
or composed,^ is described by a second intention. Heat 
in its first intention, however, when it is so pro- 
duced, what is it? The only answer possible is, that 
it is heat as a feeling. Beyond this we cannot' go. 
The subjective aspect includes, the objective in it, 
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wMch can be evolved out of it by reflection. Tbe pami. 

Ch. IY. 

subjective aspect, feeliugs and not qualities, are tbe ^ 
kingdom of first iutentions and of ultimate analysis The empirical 
at once, and therefore tbe object-matter of meta- 
physic. 

In investigating the laws of any special set of 
objects or portion of phenomena, that is, in any 
special science, the reverse is the method proper to 
be adopted; the objective aspect of things, or objects 
as qualities, are the most proper to be kept in view ; 
for, first, the relations of objects and qualities to each 
other in time and space are the object-matter of in- 
vestigation, and not the ultimate analysis of each 
separately, nor the comparison of this ultimate ana- 
lysis with that of aU other separate objects in other 
special sciences. Each special science works in a 
portion of the objective world, with only partial re- 
ference to other special sciences. What objects and 
qualities are towards each other, in what portions 
they will combine with each other, what they will 
produce when brought together, what changes they 
will produce in other objects; these and the like are 
the questions of the special sciences, not what they 
are for consciousness alone. Consequently the special 
‘sciences make abstraction of this their subjective as- 
pect, and treat objects as collections of qualities, with- 
out reference to the feelings which they may at any 
moment be translated into. 

There is a well known dictum of Bacon’s which 
seems at variance with the view here taken of the 
entire correlation of the subjective and objective as- 
pect of things. This dictum is to the effect, that the 
subtilty of nature far exceeds the subtilty of the 
human intellect, and seems therefore to imply that 
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PiEii the lattei is no perfect conelate of the foimei The 

— chotmn is imdemably true, but it does not foi all 

ftieempMaii that destloy the con elation The subtJty of natuie 
13 a fact of mfeience and lepiesentatiou , wheievei it 
has not been completely fathomed and perceived by, 
or tianslated mto, the subtilly of the intellect, theie 
it IS mfeiied and lepiesented as existing, and as 
remammg to be some day peihaps peiceived and 
fathomed It exists no doubt, and exists os an 
mfeience and a lepresentation, not yet tianslated 
mto subjectivity m its completeness The existing 
subfalty of the mtcUeot is faa infeiioi to this lepie 
sented subtilty of natme, but on the othoi hoiid, the 
subblty of the mteUect, completely adequate to the 
subtilly of noture, exists also m lepiesentation and 
by mfeience, only that it is refoiied to the future, ns 
that of natme to the past and the piesent Some 
day 01 othei all the subtilties of natme Will be pei 
oeived, and the subtilty of the intellect hi ought up 
to a eon elation with them Both subtilties aie m 
ferences and lepresentations, only one is lepiosented 
as past and piesent, the othei as futuie The pie 
sent degree of subtilly of the mtoUeot is oeitamly far 
infenoi to the piesent, infeiied and lopiosonted, 
subtilty of natme , and man is legaided os tlie dis 
ooveiei of a previously existmg object, and in tins 
sense the dictum of Bacon is tine, without doing any 
violence to the conception of the perfect con elation 
of the two aspects of phenomena 

Smee the world of quahtieB is the correlate of the 
world of feehngs, and the general laws of both aie 
uudci cxaiumation, if any geneial laws of one of the 
two correlates aie discoveied, they must also appeal 
as geneial laws of the othei Theie cannot be 
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gonoial lawM of coiihciouhiio'is wliioli ai( not goiuial i 
la^v'^ of olijeoti, anil lliis it will ho loiiiitl tinno aic, 
and that liny hniu liolli lIiiuiuIcih, fih|uli\o and iim 
anlj|Oi,Lm' Sinci Iiowovoi tlicsi lawn mo dim ovi i oil 
by loa'ioniiig, (In piojioi [iliu.i fill then Ntaliininl 
will he whin till' loiuiiiiiing punimH ih oMiminoil, llial 
iH, III the oliajiUi on voliiiilary rulintigiiilion h’vi ly 
umvi'iHal law of tonmnouHiioHM m iilmi an iiiiivoiiinl law 
of ohjiotH , anil ovoiy law of ohjoctH, iiiiivcnial in a 
paitiiuliu hold, Hucli aa Lhoinisiiy oi imiliitmtH, m 
also an umvoiaal law ol umai.umnnoHH when iicctiim!il 
in that field I’lesontalivo peiu'iilioiiH mo the hoiiioo 
ftoin wlnuli all otlioia me doiived, and fiom lliuu 
vivid and movitablo natiiio they give the law in 
all othcra Yet they am not intiudy oonHlaiK anil 
imdiangeahli , on the coiitimy, tlioj mo lapahli nl 
inodilnalion by io|iiiHinlatiMi pi ii i pliniis In whnh 
Ihiiy haw ihemHolvoa giviii hnlh 'Iwii kiiigilnnis 
Ihns iiiiHO, one ol i)h|iilH, piiHonliil mid ri piOHonti il, 
iiinHiihneil im lonNlanl mid niiiiniihlK il, ivlulliu pit 
viima III Ol III uniHi'ipii III I ol inodilnalion, tliii olhii 
ol ohpits, iniaonled mid ii'Ihihi niod, uiiimderul na 
Hiilijist to, 01 111 loiiiHO ol, inodilualioii , the brat 
Ih what IH ooinnionly inomil by lint teiiii lawn of 
iiaLiui, the Hi'i'iiiid ih what m toninioiily meaiit by 
the loini nian'H iinpim ovoi iialmc It would la. 
111010 loiiiil to lull llie Hint llio woild iw it m at 
any pailiinlm iiioinent, mid to call tint Hotond tint 
woild OH it might bi‘, 01 iiH Litiinblo of nii)dirii,ation in 
LOitain ways 1 ho Houinil ih oiilncly Hubouliimtu to 
tlio fuHt, fill till! Miy mu iniiHtancdH mid liiwa, wbii-h 
cuiiHtiUUe and go\iiiii the inadilicntiuii of the woild, 
aio ciuniiiHlanuiH and lawn which belong to, and mo 
pait of, the woild aa it actually ih PuHciitiLlivo ami 
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lepresentative peiceptions, inseporflbly mingled to 
gethei, constitute one umverse of qualities and of 
feelmgs, one umveise governed by laivs undei which 
it functionates m one nnchangeable couise, but m 
the bosom of which, and among those veiy laws, 
there oie found some which modify the opeiations 
performed undei the gmdance of others , and, smce 
the piopoibon of the lattei set of laws is small m 
comparison to the formei set, the lattei appeal to be 
ohangeis of the geneinl ordei of the umvoiso, the 
tiuth being, that tlie laws wluch govern the entiie 
oidei of the umveise embiace both sots of laws, botli 
the modifying and the modified, and this oidei of 
the umveise, this unchangeablouess uicludmg change. 
It IS, which alone deserves the title, oi can be o\ 
pressed in the terms, of vmiveisal and neoessaiy laws 
of the woild of empmcal objects 

The change and modification heie said to bo m 
troduoed mto the world as it actually is, at any pai 
tioulai tune, is not the change oi modification of one 
set of objects m nature by anothei set, such ns, foi 
mstance, the change mtioduced mto the nature of 
plants 01 animals hy tianspkntation into ddfoient 
soil, ehmate, or ououmstanoes, oi such as the ohango 
mtioduced mto moigonio mattei by the implanting 
of oigamc mattei, oi vice versh, or the evolution of 
foice 01 motion of one kmd fiom foioe or motion of 
anothei Icmd, and the reaction of the one on the 
othei AH such cases of change, howovei stiihng, 
are nistonces of the leguhn and geneial couiso of 
nature, of the fiist of the two sets of laws mentioned 
above The distmction heie mteuded between those 
two sets of laws, the change appaieutly effected in 
the foimei hy the lattei, is a change and a distmction 
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which aiiscB fiom oeitam feelings of the empiricftl 
ego which aie localised within and not without the 
body, it oiTses fioin the feehngs of pleasme, pam, tii 
effoit, 01 volition, and the distinction is theiefoie 
ooiieotly diawn, though not coiiectly expiessed, in 
saying that it is the distinction between the laws of 
natuie on the one hand, and man’s empne over 
nature on the othei The foregomg remaiks will 
ssive as an mtioduction to the remainder of the 
Essay 

§ 26 Presentative peiception is never found by 
itself unmixed with lepiesentative perception, mdeed » 
the gi eater port of any state of consciousness, except 
the very eaibest m life, is composed of lepiesenta 
tions Repiesentative perceptions are lepetitions of 
presentative perceptions with a decrease m vividness 
When an object has once been piesented it has a ten 
dency to be piesented agam, that is, lepieseuted, ui 
other cuoumstonces, and with decieasmg vividness, 
and a stole of lepresentations is thus laid up, some of 
which are always present m consciousness Smoe it 
is impossible to find states of consciousness winch 
contain piesentations only, it is necessary, m oidei 
to examme piesentation, to consider oases of it m 
provisional images, abstraction being made of tire 
lepresentations mvolved m them, and this was the 
couise taken m §§ 13, 14, where presentations of 
objects weie exammed apait fiom representation 
But hitheito the enquuy has been hmited to objects 
which may themselves be dnectly presented to con 
sciousness, without lequumg other objects to be le 
piesented pieviously, that is, it has been limited to 
the examination of objects of sensation mternal and 
external, and the world of objects, of quahties aud 
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PiOT I of feelings, has been desciibed as a whole composed 
— of piesentations and repiesentations of sensations 

lupni mmgled together Bnt theie ore ceitam feelings 
which anse and aie piesented to conscionsness fiist 
m the lepiesentation of objects of sensation external 
and mternal These aie the emotions On then 
fiist aiTsmg they ore piesented, but they aiise firat 
in the representation of objects of sensation When 
we begm therefoie with objects, oi the woild, of sen 
sation, we soon come to a pomt, namely, the repie 
sentabon of its objects, where feelmgs of a new order 
entei mto consciousness, and these, though piesented, 
yet belong to lepiesentation, if repiesentation is taken 
to mean lepiesentation of the world of sensation 
These new presentations, the emotions, give a new 
ohaiaoter to the woild of objects First the lepre 
sentations m which they arise are modified by them, 
and then mdireotly future presentations of objects of 
sense are modified also, such presentations of objects 
of sense as ore not m harmony with the emotions are 
destroyed or avoided, and such as aie m haimony 
with them aie produced oi procured It is neoessaiy 
to take a view of the classes of the material element 
in cogmtion, m Older to see the beaiing of the fol 
lowing enquuy 

Peehngs were divided, m § ii, mto sensations and 
emotions, and the foimei mto sensations of defimte 
oigans and sensations of mdefimte organs Of these 
three classes of feelmgs, emotions anse only m le 
piesentation of objects belongmg to the othei two 
classes, but this does not imply that they aie com 
posed of the feelmgs of those other classes How- 
ever complex an emotion may he, whether it can he 
analysed mto simpler emotions or not, it cannot be 
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aimlyui'd mto sunmlioii'i, nni tiiii it bu tuuilysi'd into 
HOiwatums mid inin^'iniiUnn nf llii in iw [mst oi fiituie, 
liiolmlili' (>i ini|iriibiibli‘, nlllioiifrli piiiliuiii inuvi'iiia 
turns III tins kind may bi‘ iniOHniiy lus uinilitioiis iif 
llu aiisnif' 111 till (iiiiiliiiii, fill iiiHtaui,(, tlia uanlion 
ut liiipii IS Miy ililliKiil liuiu (Iiu HiliMiiliiiii of lu'alth, 
(11 any otiii'i iili'iwmi! of hiuhiUioh, uniilnnod willi llio 
i\liii taliiiu ol injoyiiiK it, tliu fuling wliiili wt, call 
liiipu iH Homi thing ililluiuit riiiiii this, though it may 
aiisu immc'ihiitoly and bo insopainblo fioin it Tim 
name may bo uiud of dcsiia and avoimon, of lovo, 
angel, torn, mid I bohovo of all tho feolmgH which 
wo call emotioiiB and iiiwHioiis I'lm Haincis tiuo of 
inoml aii[iiobatioii and diHa|iiiiobation ol otliois, and 
ol a good mid bad coiiHcnnco m ouisolvos 

Tliiiin aiu two othoi leelingH, oi modilicatiiina ill 
ieiling, wlncli an ijm|iaiiy oi can lui iim(iaiiy all ntlieiH, 
whetlni SI iisatiiiiiH 111 iimolinns, and at ise mdilloi i ntly 
m pii SI nialiiin and ii |iieN( nlalion ol Konsibhi objuts, 

I naan llni lii lings i ailed |iliasuie and pain 11 
llnisi iniHi III pn SI Illation and iii conipany Hiiisations, 
limy am ciiininoiil), but to Ihii lonlusioii ol all ac 
(inato thought, i ailed pliysiial jihasiut oi pain, il 
in lepreseiitaliiin, aci ompmij mg (imitioiia, they am 
commonly i alli d, bill wilh iipnil conlusioii as a conso 
(pnince, mental oi nioial iiliasuu ui pam Kveiy fool 
mg d It liius a leiimn lonaideiablc degiouolm tensity, 
111 if It lasts loi a I ei tain iiinsidi raliki longtli of tiiuu, is 
acciimpamcd by Ibe leebng ol jiloosum oi ol pam, and 
even a 111 ling accompaiin'd by pleasmo, if it attains 
a cuUam fnilbii digue of intensity, oi lasts fin a 
longei time, begins to bn ai compaiuod by pam, and 
the plensuiu and pam, winch nccninpiiny nlhei tool 
mgs, luo so ini\cd with them tlmt they seem to luake 
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but one complex feelmg, and this nfught lead us to 
suppose that all feehngs weie but modes of pleasuie 
and pam, were not this foi bidden by the diffeionoe m 
Lmd which is always obseiwable between them by 
analysis Pleasme and pom nevei me obseived puie, 
that IS, sepmate fiom other elements of feehng, toge 
thei with which they compose a complex feelmg, to 
sepmate them in thought fiom other foelmgs is to 
lepiesent them m a piovisional image, of which the 
othei feehngs me the ports abstracted fiom and pio 
vided for 

Pleasme and pam me the boundmy fine between 
cognition and emotion, foi some sensations aie wth 
out pleasure and pam, hut no emotions me so Eino 
tion may be defined as feehng mismg in lepiesento 
tion, mTolymg pleasme oi pam Those feehngs which 
me not accompanied by pleasure or pam belong to 
cognition and not to emotion Cogmtion extends 
over all feehngs whatevei , feehng extends over all 
cogmtions whatever, but the addition of pleasure or 
pam to feehngs (and it must be remembeied that all 
feehngs may be accompamed by pleasme and pam) 
males of feehngs two classes, one class to which m 
teiest attaches, the othei to which mterest does not 
attach These two classes of feehngs and cogmtions, 
distmguished from each other by the piesenco oi 
absence of pleasuie and pmn m presentation, and of 
mteiest m representation (for mteiest is represented 
pleasme and pam), are the lespectivo contents of 
speculation and practice, and the distmction between 
these two classes is the ground of the distmction be 
tween the two domams of speculative and practical 
knowledge All action, opeiation, function, consi 
dered ns a senes of cucumstances oi events, leads us 
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to considei the motive powei, that ig, wlmt circum 
stance oi event m the senes oi -without it is the m 
yaiiable antecedent of anothci cucmnatiinco oi event 
in the senes In aU voluntary actions, oi senes of 
events pioduced voluntarily, when we look foi such 
invariable condition, we find that it is always a paiu 
oi pleasuie oi an mterest of some kmd No one can 
name a voluntai'y action of which pam oi pleasme oi 
mteiest, that is, pam or pleasure presented oi repre 
sented, IB not the oopdition Pam, pleasuie, and m 
teiest aie on this account called motives of actions, 
so fai as they aie voluntary, just as other ououm 
stances aie called motives, oi forces productive, of 
events so far as they aie not voluntary Pam and 
pleasuie when lepiesented and considered as the 
motives of voluntmy actions are called final causes , 
and as aU causes pioducUve of events oi objects are 
called efficient, these causes aic final and efficient 
at once, that is, then bemg final is the mode of then 

Does any one feel mchned to lemaik heie. This 
IS Utditaiianism? I reply The term Utdity, pio 
peily apphed, is a teim which mdicates only me 
diate and suboidmate ends That which possesses 
utdity, be it of ever so noble a kmd, is by that veiy 
cucumstauce constituted suboidmate to that foi which 
it 13 useful, whatevei possesses utdily belongs not to 
jiraotical Imowledge geneiafly, but to that wide sec 
tion of it which is piopeily called pragmatic, oi the 
knowledge of means foi ends Now I giant that 
thmgs which me ultunate ends not only may be but 
always aie also useful oi productive of ends, which 
me less noble than themselves but stdl very desu 
able , for instance m the proverb. Honesty is the 
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best poboy, honesty which is an ultimate end is also 
useful, that is, productiTe of certain tangible ndvnn 
tagea, but tbs is not its claun to oui esteem And 
it is ui vaui to apply the logic of utdity heie, and to 
say that the claim of honesty to oni esteem is its util 
ity in prodncmg an appioviag conscience, for honesty 
does not produce but is such an appioviug oonsci 
enoe, the happy fiomeofimnd called an appiovmg 
conscience is included m the state of mmd called 
honesty, that is, there is no mqre desirable state of 
min d produced by honesty than honesty itself, not 
what It piodiices oi leads to, hut what it is, is what 
the ynlue of honesty and of aE ultimate ends coiisista 
m So agam with Piayer The logic of utihty has 
been apphed to player, and it has been aigued that, 
if prayei does not produce ram oi sunsbme, it is of 
no value, oi agam that, if it only pioduoes an effect 
m the mind of the person praymg, it is eithei useless 
or useless and bypocritioal both But the truth is, 
that piayer is a state of mmd wbch is valuable foi 
its own sake, or as an ultiinate end, and instead of 
asking what it is useful to pioduoe, the question 
ought to be, what it is m its analysis, and its woi tli 
detenmned accordingly Utihty imphes that aE ends 
aie suboidmate, whereas some are ultimate In 
terest is a toi-m which mcludes both, and which is 
therefore coextensive with the term Practice m its 
widest sense To judge of objects which aie ulti 
mate ends, hke honesly and prayei, by the propel ties 
they possess of produomg other objects, to wbch as 
produomg them they are subordinate, whether those 
other objects are moie or less noble than themselves, 
IS to judge them by an inadequate and theiefore a 
misleading atandaid , fiom which, I may add, the 
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application of tlic distiiiclmii of flint, mid HCioiulmtiii 
lioiiN would liiivn wivid iiH \(l, llio liim Utility 
woidd III! k"ilmiiiti msli'iid of IiiIi'icnI, it wc could 
adopt a tliioiy ol t omki iousiichh lii hi;; oiic tiling iiiid 
itH oliji'Lls iiiiotlin tiling 111 kind, fill lilt II all oIjjcuIn 
of (.oiiHi.ioiiHiic'm iuikIiI Im iiprcKciUcd iw cMMimg Im 

till nakii of aomtlliuig cIhc, niuiiuly, of coiiscioiimuchs 
llKulf 

IIuio tlicn, in Inlortml, m the gicat homidiuy him 
liotwccii JCtliio and MclnplijBic, hctwcou pinclical 
mid Hpccidalivn kiioivlcdgL It ih not coincident 
with tlic diHtinction bclwcon the foimal niul inatoiml 
elomoiitii oftognilion, if it wero, our nysttins would 
lie much fiiinploi, but iw il ih tlio}' me pnhiipH licttpi 
iiioitiocd, tlimi iiiutH Ijing oiei one miiitliei iih Inuk 
layiiH lay then biiokH, lint the diHlinilion bi tween 
Hpeciilidive mid ]iiiiiliiid knowlodgc iidlH a lillli on 
the iiialiiniil Hido ol tlio diHliiiilion liiilwiin Ihi liii 
iiial mid till iimliniil ileiinnt I'liiisiiii and piiiii, 
Ol iiileiiil, alnioMi iiiiim-ihiiI iiiodiHol hi ling, me tin 
hoiiiidiii) lino wilhiii wluih all piinluid kiiowledgii 
coiiHiMtH, tlie lillle nioui iiIikIi h|ii i idalion iiohhi'ikih 
ovei and altovi jiiailiie, Ihi (ediiigH wliiili do mil 
cotiliiin iifeiimiin m |imii, m the uiuuii»laiit.t, ivliioli 
nHHiiieH Hpitidalion itn Hupiiinaey inei pratlicu, a 
wipinniniy tlin Hiuini in kind iih that which tim jii 
dicial liiiietioiiK liavo inei the mlninnHlralivc in a 
noil oideied Hliite, ii Kiipiunmc) which wo jiintify lo 
inn iiniigniiitioii by the epitlielH of eahii, diHinliunBtcd, 
iniinipiiHHioiied iiimon All omotion lina williin, in 
on the iniicticiil Hide of. tlim lionndiuy lino , and 
while all [iiaclieiil knowledge ih also theoretical, thnu 
iH a mtiall jiarl ol thcoiotical knowdedge which ih not 
piaotical, namely, fcoluigH which do not contain pica 



suie or paui origmally, oi from wliicli they have been 
pm ged Putting this small class of feehngs aside, and 
uamg it only to lenund us that theie is such a thing 
as pei-feotly dismteiested cogmtion, — ^though I am 
fai fiom domg sueh a oontindiotoiy tlung as holding 
that such perfectly dismteiested cogmtion is an ideal 
to be odmued or aimed at, — oontiadictoiy I hold it, 
because it would be adoptmg as on ideal an opmion 
which condemns adoptmg ideals at aU, foi what is an 
ideal but a conception to which the gieatest degree 
of inteiest is attached?— keeping then this small poi 
tiou of feelmgs m mmd only os a pi oof that specula 
tive knowledge has a widei foundation tlian practical, 
and oompmmg togethei the two domams of specula 
tivo and piactioal knowledge, the two dements which 
each oontains aie found to be the some m kind, ma 
teiiol and formal, but the material clement in pioo 
tical knowledge is always consideied so far only as 
it oontains or consists of plensme, pain, or mtoiest 
Piaotioal knowledge is speculative knowledge the 
mateiiel element of which contams, and so fni as 
it contams, pleasure, pain, oi mteiest Specula 
tive knowledge is piacbcal knowledge abstiaotmg 
fiom that pait of its material element * That is 
to say, all knowledge is both speculative and piao 
tical, m two difFeient lospects , all knowledge has 
a speculative aspect and a practical aspect, each al 
ways at the least piovisioiially piesent m the otlioi 
In the pioportion which the two elements hold to 
each othei m any moment of consciousness, that is, 
m the piopoition which the feehngs of pleasure and 
pam hold to the feelmgs m which pleasuie and pam 
are ahstiaoted fiom, and vice versS, m that piopoi 
tion will the moment of consciousness be leekoned 
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to lio, iiiodoniiiiMilly oi eciiiiilly, pimtical oi Hpociila 

Inc, a piiti) (il (iiiiiiiiLt (II II pitui <il KiiMiiimi;' 

'I line' IK (inn (illid Imliiig wliicli iiiiiHt bn iiion 
iKiiud 111 mdii 111 Kimiildt tli(' putiiin nl llin ole 
ini'iitK wliK li (iiiii(‘ toiwiiid III ii'pi(,Nniiliiti(iii iih will 
iiK lu puHiiiliitidii , It iH oiiis wliii,li bcldiif'H lij the 
uniiiu ( InsK UH pluiiHiun luid }iiuii, mid m iiIho like tin in 
im mdiinpiiiinniiit and mi almoHt univeisal acuiin 
]iammunt of otiici fcolingn, — namely, the feeling nl 
efldil It m not the feeling of imiHoiilm leiiBidii oi 
e\eitinn that i« hcio meant, though (hat is a Hpecial 
kind Ilf the Iceling of cllml, but it is the feeling of 
olliirt taken m a widci sense than as being ciiiihiied 
lu nuisenlm action It is dilllcult to iiniigino that 
any eoinbination of two feolings in limn, iii iii tinui 
mid Hpiiee tngelhu, can oiiginally and in the Iuh( in 
Hlaneii liikn pliiui withinit bung ai edinpainod by a 
KeiiKi III (lldil, whiib alli‘iwai(lH muiihIks whin Ihn 
( iiiiibnialiiin iii tin hi lings niln dim dli|(( t in sini i s 
snin 111 db|iils bus biiiiiiK babiliiid All inwiibpels 
me aeeuiniiaiiied with a seiisi oi illiiU, in eiimpie 
liendiiig them, in eniauMiig thim in the ulatiiiiis ol 
then imits. Ini ihe Hist time Wlathei llie pheno 
mina which me to ho Cdmbined lu i iisei usi ess me 
all presiiitid, in all uipiesinled, oi paitly one mid 
limtiy the ulhei, the ubjeel, that is, the iilioiionicna ni 
ciinibinalnin. iiiMilvcs a senso of nffoit until it has 
bieiimo fannhiii , and this sense of offoit is part u( 
Iho iib]eil, whub on that atcounl is called aliiuigo, 
odd, 01 iiicoinpiibtnsiblc Wo mo poifcotly familiar 
with tins (iieiimsbinco in daily life, and it is dilheult 
to avoid tlio einicliisioii that all objeela. wliioli must 
once have been now, must also have been aeeoin 
pained oiiginally by the senso nf olloil Tins seiiHO 
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of efFoit m cognition is called Attention, and the 
quahly -which coiiesponds to it in the object is 
stiongeness oi incompiehensibdity, when we coU any 
thing stiange oi mcomprehensible, we mean to assert 
that it would take a gieatei oi less degiee of atten 
tion to moke it haimomse -with oui premoua know 
ledge, 01 that it would take moie attention than wo 
could give to it, m ordei to make it do so Gene 
inUy then it may be said, that aU phenomena, what 
eiei othei feelmgs they consist of, molude oi may 
include the feelmg of eftoit, as well as those of 
pleasuie and pam , and that even the simplest states 
of consciousness aie oiigmally oi may become, m 
then mateiiol elements, highly complex The aiis 
mg of the sense of effoit m any object is the aiismg 
of the phenomenon of attention Pievions to this 
the object was confused and obseme, it now begins 
to become distmot and clear The drffeience between 
these two stages consists in the addition of a feehng, 
the sense of effort, a pait of the mateiial element of 
the object, which thus is differentiated and developed 
Why such a pioceas oi such an addition takes place 
at idl IS not to be explained, but must be legaided as 
an ultunate fact m consciousness, like many othei s 
mexphoable, an ultimate element m analysis of the 
phenomena It is piobable besides that this sense of 
effoit never aiises but when accompomed, and nevei 
ceases but when it ceases to be accompanied, by 
pleasure, pam, oi mteiest Every object of peioep 
tion contains both or neither To attend to any 
object or any sensation supposes eithei that I feel 
pleasure m it, or that I feel foiced to attend to it by 
the pam it causes , yet m both cases -without ha-vmg 
a distmct purpose m view, cither the pm'pose of le 
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tmmng aiul inercmung llio [ildiHiiK, m iliut ol ipinov 
in)j; uml It hhi 11111;' tim iimii AVIu'ii tluu> is mic,li 11 
diHliiicl jiiiipiisi) 111 A II IV, il m It liiiiil I iiusi> 111 (111 itt 
tuiitLiiii. mill Hill II iilLi iiltim may liv ili si;riiith il liy tiu 
nmiic Vdliiiiliiiy, iis iliHliiif^iiiHlii d Innn tin iiii;riiia1 
mid H|iimUuuiiiis attuilmn cml iil wliii’li il HjiiiLii;' 

lU'siiliH tliii l((iliii;{H iiliiitily nil iiUimtiii, Uuri is 
tliu liiiiiiid (lisiiHiit III Im tiikin iiitu imuimil, and 
tliim wii Hindi liitvii licfiiie hk Ihn I'litne nlijimt of u 
lUsUoii, I lie tmpiriuvl i'KO, llio tvinld id foidnigH, liidli 
]iiusi.iil,ationH and loiiiumntatmiiH, oxliniistiti'l} dt 
Hciiliuil in itH goiioial outlini'H 'I Iiih yoC romnmH tn 
1)0 duuu, by Hliiiwmp; tlm mcidi' m wliitli ini'Hintations 
and icpii'HoiitationH an uiniliniid, ho oh to fniiii now 
and inmo lonniliix «li|oi Ih I'Iio hihiio Imnial iliiiii iifs 
wliicli )iUHoiitaliiiiiH mid u | ihhi iilalioiiH HO|iaiali ly 
(iiidiiiii, lliii siimii rninial iloiiiiiils mIiiiIi luild lliiin 
lii;'nlliiii I10I11111 iiimliiiialiini \vi(li imli iillim, Must 
smiiii liiinml iliiiiinils, limn mid H|imo, |iiiliitm Ihn 
Hiiiiin iilllio liii llnni ttliin lliiy iiii iiimliniiil Nii 
(IiUkoiioh III llin iinilniHhtniliii;', n\.ii|i| mi liti iih limn 
nndH|iiuo Ihommlvos mn mull, iiin iii|iiiiiid In iniii 
limo iiumiitaliiiiiH mid rn|iiiHnntatuiiiM into now ob 
jals 

^ ‘ill Tl wiw Hind in § 10 llml' nil |ioio(|dion, mid 
(iiiiHoqiunlly all io|iinHnnlali\n iiniu'|itii>n, involvud 
inmliiiialinii in HyntliiHiH, and lliat all llin mma com 
|ili\ iiuiniiliiiiiH mviilviil iiini|iHiiHiiii Ah wn Inna 
niiw lioliiui iiH all tliii olnmiiilH tiriopraBuntalion, wn 
ma III a iKiHitmii to oiii|inin mtn (.Iiih point WIinn I 
Huu liolniiimn aviuiiiUHl) (iiluuiiil mnfat.o mid u'Kaul 
It with alloiiLum, Iimii;;; my viow now cm 0110 pin I, 
now on nnoLliu, I Hi|iiLHont uno ]iait wliiln timitlnu ih 
liumg pioaoiilud, if I icciill HonsatiiiiiK id touch al tlm 
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same time and combine tkem with the sensations ot 
sight, the sm-face appeals m three chmensioiis, and 
bleaks up mto objects separate m space and at dif 
ferent distances from the eye and from each othei, 
and the entne smface becomes on object of lepresen 
tation as well as piesentation, it is presented to sight 
and lepiesented to touch Now m the piooess so 
desciibed theie me two stages, fiistthe visible sui 
face IS paitly piesented and pmtly repiesented, when 
I tiaveise it m diffeient duections with the eye, se 
oondly, it is lepiesented to touch while piesented to 
sight In both stages compmison is involved In 
the firat stage, suppose, led m one pait of the suifaoe 
IS sepmated from led m anothei pmt of the suifaoe 
by a blight hght, the led m two places is peioeived 
as led m each of them, and the sensation of led is 
distinguished from the sensation of the blight hght 
between the two places Instead of thiee moments 
of sensation, led, hght, led, theie arise two, red and 
hght, that IS, the led m one place and the led in the 
othei Bie classed as the some sensation It makes no 
diffeienoe whethei I see the two places of led, oi lo 
call one while I see the othei, oi leoall them both, 
theie 18 no diffeienoe m the sensation, theie is diffoi 
ence only m the place, oi ui the tune and place togo 
thei No category oi concept of uiuty oi sameness 
is heie apphed, the smface is distmgnished, diffeienoe 
IS mtioduced mto it,tby the diffeienoe m the mateiial 
element, m the sensations of led and of hght The 
peiception of the sensation led m two places is the 
fiist foundation of the notion of sameness Where is 
the diffeienoe? In the sensations of led and of light 
Wheie IS the sameness? In the sensation of led m 
two places There iB no sameness m the sensation 
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()riip;lit, foi tilt 10 H 11(1 (lilIi'UMuo III llie foinml olo 
Jilt III, 11 ililluiiiitt, liiHl iiilKHliiGt (1 liy llio iimltiiial 
(ilmiuiiit Mill why ( 1(1 1 [ikiuhiI m llim way at all? Mm 
why (1(1 1 dim Ihi i( il in Inn Jilat t a iia the hihiu) moii 
H iilinii? 'Ilui aimwii IS hiitiiil ill llio |iuiii aCLiiiii[iaiiy 
iii^t lliu Hdisi' titiilhiil, Ihti tifliii I wliith ucuimpaiiit'a 
Ihu new [iluiiomtiiiin lliii iiiiiii‘ the iiIk'ikiiiiiikiii ih 
M iniplilicil, till IcBH dliiit It luvulvoa i’oiitativdy, 
iiiil III hint with uiimutiiiH puipoHC, 1 liiid that it is 
ICHK drill t to pci OOIVO 10(1 oiico lliaii Iwico Jiut till 
ivlial iinta the powu, tho ptiHaibility, of poiooiviii/i; 

11 (1 onoo inaloatl of twiio, as tho same iiistoatl of ilit 
Icitiit? Thu nnswoi ot Kant, iiiid I boliovo ot most 
BO onllud I'latoiHHiiiff philtiHoiilitiis, would bo, On a 
i,atogoiy 01 oonuopt ol unity, oi hiuiiciiohs, ns a loiiii 
of tli(iu(j;lit, ol wliuli no liiithfi aci limit could bo 
Kivi'ii Till! tiiiii iiiiswtii IH, On the iiiiily otapiuo 
ilsill I’liymuliiKKal pHytlmhi/fy ('imh no aiiswt i hi 
this ([uiHtiiiii, It iH 111(1(1(1 not piopcily a psydiiilo 
ftiiid hut a nil taphysK id oiio, and tluK'loio |isyclio 
lofiy slops hIkiiI wilh tho aimwi'i to tho piiiMouH 
qiiislioii, nmiiily, willi Hayin*' lliat I do class ecilam 
Hi'iisiilionH ((ii?i thi‘1, and lhal I do so Jiicauso it is 
I'lisKi and aini|ilii to classily than nol to claasily It 
docs not )ii(iu‘('d to ask. What clasHihuation is m its 
iiltiniiitii lUialyHis? Lho tiiiii iinswor to linn qiicHlion, 
wliidi may also ho o\pi('ssi(l in aloiiniila siinilui' to 
haul's, How iH (licsHiliialion, oi Bynlliusin Ruiioially, 
possihli? iH, Till lliiity ol Hiiiico and tiino iSinco 
Biiaco IS ono, and dillcu'iii o is only intioduuod into it 
hy llui dilUiuiit Hill isat ions, oi liy diffuioiices m tho 
matuiial clcnicnt, it (ollows that, wlioii lluiio is no 
dillimiico m lhi‘ iimtuual nh'iiiont, Ihiio is no dit 
foiouci! at all. wliuii lliciu m dinoioncu only m tho 



position, of the mateiial element, that is, m its i elation 
to other sensations m apace, theie is nmty m Innd and 
I difference m position, that is, theie is sameness Thus 
the concept Sameness fiist aiises, as a consequence, 
not a condition, of the piocess, and the piocess which 
ends with classifioation is called diagnosis oi oompari 
sou, a puttmg asundei diffeient sensations and putting 
togethei sundai sensations 

In the second stage of the piocess also a comps 
iison takes pilace Suppose the suiface seen to be an 
open wmdow with two led cm tains on eithei side of 
it The pints of the suiface which I can touch, sup 
jiose one of tlie cm tarns, I have piesented to two 
senses, two sensations ohaiacteiise that poition of 
the suiface, and distmgmsh it fiom tlie othei poi 
tions, I now move and touch the other ouitam, that 
IB, aftei certain other muacuhu sensations I find the 
othei red poition of the smface become distmguished 
by sensations of touch, and sensations of touch of the 
same kmd as those distmguiahmg the othei curtain 
And fiom the place wheie I now am I can lepeat the 
some expenence with regaid to the first ourtam The 
two cm tains then become by comparison the same in 
every thmg except m position m space But the 
hght between them either cannot be touched, oi if I 
put my hand out 1 find sensations eithei of waimth 
or cold, 01 wmd, or ram, very diffeient fiom the sen 
sations of the cm tarns Still the open space is poit 

of the visible smface, and if it does not contam sen 
sations of touch, it contains sensations of sight Not 
withstajidmg the ddfeience of the sensations m dif 
feient iiaits of the visible surface, these parts aie all 
alike in pomt of contammg sensatious, theie is same 
ness between all the paits m this lespect, and muty 
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of the entire surface oi object Thus the second 
stage IS a lepetition of the same process of compa 
rison as before, only mth sensations of two senses 
instead of with, sensations of one sense And I think 
it will be acbmtted that, if this explanation is vahd 
foi the oases iio-w exammed, it is vahd also for cases 
ui winch the material element is more various, for 
cases where the matenal element moludes sensations 
of tlie defimtsly known organs, of the mdeiinitely 
Imown oigans, and feehngs which arise first in the 
repiesentation of these sensations All these form 
complete states of consciousness, portions of tune 
and poitions of space occupied by different feehngs 
Angei, foi instance, is a state of consciousness m 
which a oeitaui senes of objects and events aie lepie 
sented, which bem the chaiactei oi quality ofbemg 
unjust, duel, pininful, oi thq hke The emotion is 
combmed ivith the lepiesentation, and makes a part 
of it, coiiespondong m consciousness to some quahty 
01 Gucumstanoe lepiesented as existuig m the events 
01 causes of them If this ciicumstance, oi this qua 
lity, 13 sepaiable fiom the events, and m piopoition 
as it IS sepaiable fiom them, the emotion of angei 
ceases oi i emits 

The same i emajks apply to phenomena which oc 
cupy time alone , the only drffei'once bemg that heie 
nearly all the sensations are lepiesented, whereas m 
space a great number are presented at once An 
instance of lepiesentation of objects both m tune and 
space at once, and on a huge scale, is Gibbon’s treat 
ment of the history of the Declme and Fall of the 
Homan Empue He theie represents events not 
in the 01 del of then actual occurience, but of then 
afiimties foi each otbei, lelatmg separately seveial 
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senes of eients ivluch occiiried simultaneously, and 
disiiitegiticing the orio comploit cable of events into 
many stinnds But this is a piocess which leqnuea 
a piehmmaiy exammation of the onginol complex 
aeues, in oidei to disoovei which me the events which 
belong to each separate stiond, and this is only pos 
Bible by obseivation of the similarities and dissiiniltni 
ties in the material element of the events tliemsolves 
■War, lebgion, wealth, law, laee, and so on, become 
the heads imdei which the events aie clnssiflod, ao 
001 chug ns they oontnm elements which piodomi 
iiantly beni upon such and such feelings oi emotions 
m raankmd 

Objects me phenomena combmed m time luid 
space, whethei the matciial element is of one kind 
01 more than one One feehng m tune, oi in time 
and space, makes an object, and also any numbei of 
feehngs combmed ui, that is, oonsideied ns occupy 
mg, one portion of tune or one portion of time and 
space together, is one object also, but these two 
oases leqmre distmotion, foi m the foimer case tlie 
object IS sunple and mdeoomposablo empiiioally, m 
the lattei case it is empmeaUy, but peilmjis piovi 
sionally, decomposable mto sunplei objects of which 
It IS the ttggi egato The foimer may bo called the un 
mediate, the lattei the lemote object In the formei 
case, the mateiial element limits the foimal, m the 
lattei ease, the foimal element, aheady bmited by one 
of the mateiial elements which it contams, is the limit 
to withm which othei material elements me reforied 
Take any feehng m a certnm tune and space, and thep 
see what othei feelings me contamed m those boim 
daises, m this way a lemote object arises Take the 
tune and the space so limited and eontiost it with 
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llu' iimlLiml cU-muit ol nil Iviuils ^vliuli il contams, 
thnl mill till’ litliiif's wliiih (mni|iy il, luiil thoio 
nums n inili))ii wlinli is Ihi tiiitli, or line luoiitiii 
1111(1 iiliil()so]iliiuil i( |in siMihiliM , of llu old (lici'k und 
Siliiiliislu notion ol Sulislniui! luid Vttiiliuh', oi Sul) 
Htmui imd liniilil,y 'liim, uiimn, niul lulnifi; me, 
Uiki n ulinctiMly, tnm, Mpnci,, nnd i|nnlit), iii sto/otw, 
ol Unit porliou ol tniio nnd Himri 'I'limi mid njinco 
niL lliid in which niunu Iho mioritn; din lio Bnicl Ui 
mill 11 , and liniu nnd npucu mu (.unimoii bolh to luid- 
mgs and lo ipialilira And not only Bcnsations of tlio 
liiHl clmis aru tpialilits, but alMo HonaatioiiH of the 
Hoooiid olaasi Huch iia tliu buiiho ol ullolt, Iho souao of 
muaculai tcnaioii, of Iniiit, of cold, ol luingui, and 
llliiHt, the laid hinig rjualitios of oui ownhodiuH only, 
aiising in u'llam ini nniHtaiuoH I iiHlIy, oinolions 
mu ([iiiihlKiH, loi wo alwn>H nlluliiilii to Ihoso <d)|i'tls 
ol Ihii KUHOs, on llm lopii si nlaliou ol whuli lliu 
oniolioiiH aiisn, hoiiui loimlilnlion oi nalmoin ( ouso 
(piinu! ol ivhiih wi) (lonni, Ol lim, oi Imli, oi lovo 
thoiii, piNl ns wo nlliilmlo to vimhlo anil laiiKililo 
oh|iolHHonio loiiHliInlion oi olhoi, in viiliii ol wliiih 
wo Hd tlicin mill louih llu in And wo do thin not- 
witliHtnudiiig lhal it linn iiovoi lit on jiimniblo lo point 
oul. III any ohiocUt on ihn lopiinuilnlion of whicli 
iinolioiiH anno, any i|nnliliirt wlnoli amid iiialco any 
ilaim on Lhii gionnd ol Hiinilaiily lo ho lugnulcd iw 
Iho iliiict laiiMo ol tlio iinolioiiH wliioli they miiu 
Hii]iponi(I lo UMitn Qiialitira nnd NoiiHiitiunH niu tlio 
naino, two anpoiln ol llm hiuiio thing, and not oaiiHO 
and clluct ono ol thu olhii , no almiwilh oniotions, 
tlioy me tin, ([imlitiiH on the ])niLe|itioii of winch they 
aio wip[io«cJ lo aiiHu 'I'ho qnithly ol la nig iiijiii ions 
to oni iiitoic'Hl m not, on hoiiig poimval, llio canso 
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of the emotion of aversion, but this quahty and the 
aveimon me one and the some thing, one mises and 
ceases and remits as the other does This will pio 
bably be met by a demal, and instances bi ought, such 
as that of poison, poison, it wdl be said, is mjunous 
to my mterest, yet it does not mspue me with aver 
Sion unless I peioeive it to be poison, that is, unless I 
peioeive that it has this quahty of pioducmg death 
This quahty leinnms whethei I peiceive it oi not, 
whethei I consequently feel aversion oi not, whether 
I consequently dimk the mixtuie oi not Well, let 
us examme this instance, and I hope to be excused 
if I dwell at some length on it, as such uistanoes aie 
well adapted to sot the relation of piosentation and 
lepiesentation, and of object to subject geneioUy, in 
a oleai hght 

quahty is meant heie, os it has been thiough 
out, peiceived quality The poisonous quahty of a 
potion when peiceived is aversion m consciousness 
The existence of the quahty unpeioeived (that is, 
imagmed or assumed only by us now and heie foi 
the soke of aigument) is not the causa, oi at least 
not the only cause, of its hemg peiceived by the 
peison who is about to diink the potion, whatevei 
may be the cause of the quahty being peiceived by 
him, when it is perceived by him he feels aveision, 
and feels less aveision the less oertom he is that it is 
poisonous , when he is certnm that it is not poisonous, 
he feels no aveision at all The question is not as to 
the expediency of enquumg and feelmg certam about 
the existence of the poison, bnt as to the nature of 
the phenomenon of the aversion when it aiises The 
question is, whethei the peiception of the quality of 
being poisonous is the cause of the emotion of avei 
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sKiii, in wliplhei llml jii ii (‘|iliiiu in tlip iilijiUivii 
lUspLcl, of Uio iiiiotiiiii 'I'lui ipiiility Ilf lipinfr pm 
SOIIUIIN IH piKI'IVIll 111 11 jllLNI Illation, ILIl (lllolll III 
a coll nil picsi'iitpil IS uiiiiliiiuil witli a ii’pii'spiitaliiiii 
of an iiipniims in fatal pIFoct on tlin lioilj , ol toiiiHO 
il IS liifrlily niiiiiii lanl. tliiili I nIiiiuIiI ho ippipsoiil it 
(sinipiiHini? It to litl poiHoiiiiiiH) , It IN lii>?Iily iiiipiiitiiiit 
tliat I nIiihiIiI fill avci sum anil notilinik tlin potion, 
lull llip only i|iUHtion lino in aliout llu’ uiiiiuotion 
liilwuin tlio oinotioii of avMHUin anti llio lopiosim 
latum of tlip potion picsnntoil oh pnisonnus I iiiaiii 
tain tlinl they aio ono anil llio Haniu IhiiiK, tliat it in 
iinposNiblo to Imvo tlip u'picHPntatioii and not (o Uul 
aviiision, anil iniiNissililn to fci'l avniNioii and not to 
havo Iho lopioBoiilalion ot some inpniniiN (pialily 11 
it IS said that hiiiiii pisipla may liavn tin ii pii'Nimta 
him and nnl hsd llin avniHioii, llin iuihwi i is ihiil, il no, 
il will 1m 111 lonsupii ni n nl I In ii lmMii<r a ii pit si iiia 
tion Ilf simit' iitiilialaiit in<; In iii III, ns lot iiiHlaiun id a 
inhasn Imm hiiIIiiiii^ liy diiiilli llin ii piuHi nlatioii 
111 tini (dim I tin pidiiin will liavn iin llin luidy in llio 
n1>|ict, (d wliiili llin imidam in ilin Nnli|i(livu mdi 
'I III in IN no olhni oli|(tl lull IIiin ii pit m illation, (\ 
|ai ionic, 01 tlio loHiilt ol iliiiiKiii)' (lio pillion, Iuin In 
docidu whniliii flial iipiosmialiim wan a tiiio ono, 
wliothni tho o|))ncl iin piiNoiitidnill lut in oiin wiiyoi 
luiidlioi , if It innilnios diatli, wii tliiii nay that it ho 
ioio conlannd llin poisoiioiiN ipiahly, and llial iho in 
pii'Hi Illation was inn Thun in no nlliu ulijia Iml 
Iho ii'iiioHi iilalion II Ihoiu in, what in it? Tin poi 
NniuaiH quality itsoll Uul thiH is tlm ohjoci of Iho 
lopiiHontahim, 01 Iho olijoct oh lopiisHuutcd hit us 
c'Vainnin IliiN |Kmit Wo Nay that it iini |ioisoiions 
iiltoi il liius lain piovoil to la no Uul wi spntk 
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P/imi, pioleptically, if we aay it is poisonous tefare the 
— poison IB lepiesented os contained m it Suppose 
ThoSejufe the gloss befoie ns, is it or is it not poisonous ? 
obiaoi That we con doubt about it shows that it is not pre 
sented as poison It is, then, represented as such 
When it shall have produced death, then we say that 
it was poisonous oil along, a repiesantation of what 
it hns been, not of what it is, even now, piesented as 
The proleptiool mannei of speaking is very common 
and veiy oonvement, but m the one case it expi esses 
nu anticipatioii, even though theie may be stiongest 
evidence, m the othei case a letiospection In both 
cases the quahty of being poisonous is an object of 
lepiesentation When tve say that it is poison, wo 
mean that it iviU be followed in oeitam oiroumstanoes 
by death The woid “is” covers two meamngs, it 
expi esses eithei a fact of piesentation oi a fact of lo 
piesentntion, and gives no distmguiahmg token as to 
which of these it is used to expiess The quality of 
bemg poisonous is a fact of representation, when ui 
feiTed befoie the fact of piodiicmg death, and, how 
evei ceitom we may feel about it, we stiU aie speak 
mg by piolepsisifwe say that the potion is poisonous, 
as if it weie a fact of presentation Aftei the foot of 
death, the quahty is agam infeiied to have been pie 
sent, as a cause of the subsequent death, a lepiesen 
tation agam, but one refeiied to the past tune The 
quahty of bemg poisonous is nevei an object of pie 
seutation, unless the potion should be seen m the 
operation of pioducmg death, this opeiation is that 
on winch the whole busmess lunges 

Emotions bemg attached to lepiesentations, — and 
this admits of no exception, foi suppose that we saw 
a muidei committed befoie oui eyes, the hoiioi felt 
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li^ m would mil, iiiisi lioni llii lauls ot jiiLsuitiition, 
ImL hoiii llui u |Ui K'liliilioii III 111! II iiuMiiiiu;' iinil 
iiii|iuiluiui , lliiit m, lioiii Ilia Ivuowiii" llmt it wiis ii 
liiillili'l we Miw, iiiioliouM liiiii;' iilliiiliiil lo iqiii 
siuliilioim iiiid mil iliHilly to [ii i w uliil loan, liny 
ii|i|iua to liiivi nil laliiliiiiy iiiitrin, to In, im llu iiii 
Kill |ilaiisii ftoiin, sa)iniliM‘, luid aiui|iiililii to a j'liiit 
I'vlial ol |iiiilulioa, Mlmii'iis tliu i|UaliliiH to «lai,li 
liny ail' loaamiidy loloiiid, v ff llii quality of lii'iai; 
|ioi«oiioiiH ta lliu aliovi nine, Hitiiis to bo oaiialili ol 
ailiial pioot, Hali|ul to aliiot ph)HuaI laivu, and, in 
llm iiiiii'iit ]ilanai, iili|('i.tm‘ Ilia loot m that tia, 
qaalily aail lla iiiuiH)iiiai 1 ni){ (.iiiotiuii niu tquall) 
sali|uct til Kind law, iqaiilly uquililc of pudidioa 
I lio ojuioKilL nasliiKiii iqiaaoa iiiisis fiiiiii uiiifiisaiff 
0111 kaoivlwl}'i, llii Iviionliidj'i' ol oIimum'ih who now 
iliKMiKH Iho i)iKHlioa, wilh Ihi kaowli iIko of iho iia 
|iiiiial ij'o aiiih'i iliHi iiMKioii I'll hail, lo lliatna|ii 
1 1 I al I ifo, liii kmiMhilxi ol Ihi |ioiHoaoaH (|iiahly and 
thii I'laolioa ol iiMiiaiii an omi and llm Hitiim Ihia^, 
iqaally Kali|id lo Hinit law, iqaiilly ia|iii 1 ih ol |iu 
dll lam 'I’d an, llm oIinumih, Ian iiaotioa and laa 
kilowh ilffo an Iwo oIi|iiIh, and tlm hid iitwhuh hu 
law Ol him mil kaowhalgi la a lhad oh|('ol, wladi wo 
may lm\i auaanol diHiovonii)' and hoiiif; cuitiuiiol, 
wilhout hm haMn;{ any mu li Kmiwlodj(u TIiih thud 
olijid, whia kmiwa to aa, la that whiih Hcoiiin to 
poamsa mull ohiidivi luilaaily wlmii uiiltnialod with 
llm i^iioiaiao ol aaollmi laiia, tlm uiiqniicid Hal 
111 thia 1 liiqilia. ami in iiiiiln|ihyHU. f'cimially, wl me 
Liiqilo^id mil III I'liqianiiK into thu adMiiilimi'S oli 
HClvLia liavo n\ii| loiiiliiitaata, oi into tho dilliiiau 
bulwi'La llm (>('111141 kiiowli.'d}'i' ol 1111 olmcivu, lhal 
lociy ihiiip; la aabjutt to law. and the |iailicohu pii 
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plexitiea of a combatant as to what will be the paiti 
culaa events which will occm m obedience to geneial 
laws, but mto the natuie and pioceedmgs of con 
soiousness geneially, m the empuical ego, uiespective 
of what otheis may know about them It is peifectly 
tine that, to a thud person, the opmions and feebngs 
of another man aie moie unceitain and less capable 
of piediotion than many facts m physical natme , and 
generally spealong objective qualities aae moie easy 
of prediction than subjective feebngs , the history 
and prediction of thmgs fiom the subjective side, as 
they ivdl appear to anothei person (the empuioal 
ego) IS a moie comphoated affau than the histoiy 
and prediction of them as they will appeal oi actually 
aie appeaimg as objects to the obseivoi himself The 
observe! has two sets of objects before him, the oh 
jeots 01 quidities of natme peiceived by lumself, and 
the objects or quahties of nature perceived by anothei 
man, no wonder the emotions and lepiesentations, 
which belong to this second set of objects, appeal 
disconnected fiom the quabties of objects which be 
long to the first set These two seta of objects ought 
never to have been compiaied together, oi biought 
into connection with each othei , nothing but con 
fusion can result, or could possibly have lesulted, as 
mdeed bos bepn the case, fiom such an lUogicol pro 
ceduie The objects of nature and the feebngs of 
the mmd, as they aie to one and the some mdividual, 
aie the object mattei of metaphysic, that is, of the 
blanch of knowledge or enquiry which aims at mves 
tigatmg the connection and relations of consciousness 
to objects, of knowledge to thmgs known, and of 
mind to the objective woild We are then light m 
judging of emotions by sensatioiis, light m makmg 
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lioth of them objiclivo iim wiill iw Hu)inUm>, but tho 
(uui li(H 111 iWHiiiniii^ ooiiill iitiiKLH, 111 OLCiilt iiuali- 
tu.H, IW tin. fiKiiiiul ol ullm Not uviii iii vimble 
mid tmit;ibli! is it possilik to (mint out luiy 

(|Uiiliti('H wliuli mi not ilhoIvuIiIu into HeiiHulions 
Holli (iiiotiiiiis mill Hi'iisatiuiis iiru lliu i[iutliliLs of 
wliicli tluiy luu HiiiUKiaud to be only the (‘vuliiico mid 

>So liir ns to the itimlysiii of iqiicHcntatioiiH con 
sukiud us eoiii[iloti, wliules, (.omiiklul iiioiiiciits ol 
Loiiseiousiiess, ol toniplc'c olijtets Tlio lolloivmg 
tliuiilci will bo devoted to tho jiroeess by wliieh they 
me piodueed, the eoiuse ot then inisiiig, oi thou 
Hoiiosis, )0t not lilt 11 iiHyeliolo/{itiil lus ilistiii^fiiiHlied 
Jioin then lueluiiliyHieiil /'oiiuhib, not I him eoiiuci lion 
with till Imiftible oigiiii, the Imiiii, luid the eliiiiige» 
111 |iioiisHis wbiili take jilui I) in it, iioi yit Iheii liis- 
tiii} us mi eiiliie suns, nibi i in tin iiiii iii in any 
iiiiliMiliiiil, mIiii li viiiiiht be tin ii|ipln ntniii ol iiiila 
plijsii to limliiiy, bill tin piiiniiih ol lln ii gi in sis, 
llienaluii ol tin boinlvvluih is eoiniiioii to nil, lliut 
IS, Ibiiii ineluiilijKieiil geinsis, ol nniilysis us Htutis of 
eoiiseiousness djniiiiiieiill)', les naiiiliiis ol a sueoea- 
siiiii ol iiiiiiiii Ills, inotbii wolds, the eoiineetiun mid 
lelutloli ol liiolntiils ol eoiise loiiHiiess to each otlioi, 
not, us in llin piiseiil eliujitei, the luiidysis oflliuii 
seiiuialily uiid ioi tlioiiisi Ives 

wliieli eiieli moiiioiit is an object contiuiiiiig reelings, 
01 iiualilies. oeen|ijnig u poition oithoi of tune alone 
01 ol time and spaee together, and tins seiiea oi 
moments, in tlien eiunieetioii nnd coiiealenation with 
ouch othoi, will he tho aubjoet of tho lollowing ehaii- 
toi It la tiuo that the eoneatcnalioii ol the moments 
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of conaciouanesa depends on that of piocesses oi mo 
difications wh] jh take place m the tangible oigan of 
oonsoionsness, the hiam, just as each moment of con 
sciousness by itself, that is, piesentations and lepio 
sentations sepaiately, depends upon states oi a state 
of the hiom, hut to investigate this dependnnee be 
longs to psychology, which is m its eailiest infancy 
ui this blanch, smce nothing at all oi very little is 
yet discoveied of the condition of the biam eithei m 
peiception oi m ledintegiation ot peiceptions The 
psychological causation of ledmtegiation I shall leave 
entnely aside, and busy myself with attempting to 
discovei tlie oidei m which moments of conscious 
ness as such piecede and follow each othei, so fni os 
these consist of repiesentatious and of piesentations 
dependmg on them, foi to uivestigdte the oicloi m 
which the ongmal piesentations ooom, piesentations 
mdependent of repiesentation, would be to invest! 
gate the ultimate laws of nature themselves Those 
objects of ledmtegiation at least wo aie aoqufuiitod 
with, and if any mvonable oidei can he disoovoied 
m them, we shall he entitled to call that phenomenon 
which mvanably pieoedes anothei its cause m eon 
sciousness , and those phenomena which mvanably 
piecede otheis, that is to say, that pioperty oi quahty 
(whethei belonging to the mateiial oi to the foimal 
elements of the object) which detemunes what the 
succeedmg object shah be, or Horn knowing which 
wo can piedict what the succeeding object -will be, 
that piqieily m objects will he coiiectly designated 
as then motive powei m consciousness, or the efficient 
cause of then ledmtegiation This whole subject is 
commonly known by the name of the Association of 
Ideas 



WirSLNl'AlION AW) 111 I’lll SMlAlIOlf 

§ 27 Jlim lives m a woilil ol lomotp olijoots, at 
loiusL liom lliL tmiL oftlio iiiisiiifr ol lettpetum m hw 
umHuimsmsH TliiHe lumole ol)|ctlH, as it hiiHlKiii 
hIuiwii, aie l(iiu[ii)su1 ol picsuntativo and ii,|)us«utn 
Ino pun.t‘iil loim, [iiLHiutaliouH liumg vivid and mi 
f'mal piitiiitioiis, mill loiueHeiiliiUoiis liuiif^ kss vivid 
ui[ii litioiiH ol )iu‘suiitatioiiH lint when the wind i< 
lii'litHiii iH ii[iii]ii.d to tliun, it iH niipliedtliiit tlio nniiio 
olijiLl IH twite pitatnt in coiiiiBiouiiiiosH, oiioc as pio 
Hiiilid and once an lopieaeiited bamciioss ineaiiH 
unit)' of li'ul Miff 111 divuaity ol time oi of apace, oi 
III liotli to^'otiiei Tlio icjiitsunlatiunu Ihcicfoio aio 
also dilleioiit Horn the ineHeiilationa which they ic 
[leat 'llio same tiling la tine of the icmoto oliji'tls 
winch constitute the woild iii winch wo live If'oi 
iiistami, 1 paaa today foi llio Ihst linio tliiougli a 
ciitain atiiol m 1 oiidon, the atiiotia a itmolu oh 
icct compost d holh ol pieaintationa and lopicsiiita 
lions, to iiioiiow 1 pass iigaiii (In mgh the aaiiio 
aliii't, and on intiiiiig it 1 piiceiMi lhal it la the 
aanii' ns that which 1 piissid tinoiigli the day holoin 
Wliat is It that takca phuc in conscionaiitiss, in this 
liinn]iUoiif Lhial, a piisoiitatioii of llui atiect, rq 
cundl), a iipicaontation ol the atioet paaacd through 
yistciday j tliiidly, a |ieii«ptioii of the iimly of those 
two olipcts, which would lie peifect unity wcio it not 
that twenty loin homa iiileiieno hetwoen the two 
II the 111 hug dilhiiid, loi inaUinee, il some hoiiaos 
had Imm hiiiiitd dinyii in the night, I ahoiild doubt 
if It was Ihe aiiiiip aliect oi not, foi it would pailly 
leiiew and pailly not lonew the fiiat picaonlatioii 
'llio olin'ct of iiiy puicoption the accond day con 
Slats thoicloio of an object enmpoaed ofaiiioaonta 
lion and a icpieaeiitatioii, hiatiiig twenty loin lioins. 
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countiag back from the second presentation of the 
street 

Tbeie is another class of eases in which the pio 
giess is not from a piesentation to a repiesentation, 
blit from one repiesentation to anothei Suppose 
that, mstead of passmg agam thiough the stieet the 
second day, the stieet is suggested to me by some 
thing else Then the second day I have a less vmd 
peioeption of the stieet than I had m passing thioiigh 
it the day befoie, but I still have a lepiesontation of 
it m my mmd now, and a lepiesentation of it ns hav 
mg foimed port of the piesentatious of tiventy foui 
horns ago, and these two lepiesentations melt mto 
one, just as m the foimei ease I lefei howevei the 
oeitamty of the existence of the stieet m both oases 
to the piesentation In the first case I say. The 
stieet ceitauily exists now, though I may have 
di earned it yesterday, m the second case I say. The 
stieet certainly existed yesterday, though I only le 
piesent it now In the second case too, the places 
occupied by the presentation and the lepiesentatioii 
me difieient, as well as the tunes, foi on the second 
day I am m anothei place, and the repiesentation of 
the stieet does not fit m with the objects of the pie- 
sent landscape This change of place leqmies ao 
countmg foi, and this is done only by the events 
which have happened m the oouise of the twenty 
foul hours duimg which the stieet is represented os 
existmg m its own landscape, i^ landscape as an ob- 
ject of presentation 

Piesentations and representations differ from each 
othei only m degree of vividneas, xvhich moludes dis 
tractnesB m miangement of then paits But any 
particiilai object as a representation diffcis from the 
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Hiiim' oli|('ct OH ti [HI Mt iitAtioii, wlidu the Iwo aio com toit i 
liiucil thill liy a miliscuiiuiL iilhcUon, at loiint iii 
pciiiil ol pci'iitiim m timi' TIkhc two objects how 
uvci makii tojfcIlKi but oiio ol)|(Lt, ocui|iymg tho 
wliolc ol llm tmio wlmh HopiualcH them, not mdcisl 
ociiipjuif; llu whole olil with eipiiil ccUainty, but 
Hoim pints with Kieatn oi Iohh ihioiu'H olpiohahihty, 
an, loi iiiHtiiiii i>, r am toilani ot tho omsUsico ol the 
Htiul wliiii I me It jiieBuitul, -whuilieuill itiie\t 
ilaji 1 am cLitaiii only of its OMsUiiico at tho foimoi 
tiim , noi am I ho tcitam ol its having oMstcil then, 
iiH 1 Hhoiihl bo ol itB OMsling now, if [ woio again to 
have It piLHUitod, foi tho laol of its having boon 
pioaoiitod is now only a lopiOHLiitation bnch is tho 
atcount ill giiioial ti>im» of tho woild m which we 
livo, Ol in olhoi wokIh, ot tho ompiiical ego, (on 
Hidoiid as distingnishid into piosintatioiiH and u 
pi OHiiiilalioiiH 

All mil iipUHontalimmhavi hism oiik ))ios(nla 
tioiiH, 01 havii iioim loiniod out ol llu ii (h iiniitH ihl 
loioiilly iiiiidiliisl and (oiiibiiud, a dilloiiiico which 
iH capabluiil an inllnito vain ly Itiil hoio aimi two 
(lUOHlioiiH, which It iH well to stato, but which aio 
both iiiiaiiHwiiablo in inotaphysic oi aa motaphysical 
iluiHtimm, lhal, why (lioio am pioHonlations at all, 

Nil 011(1, why they have a toiidoncy to bocomo lepro 
NontatioiiN, 01 to bo lopoatod Iohh vividly lu ooiiHoioua 
iiiHH 'fho (list ijiiostion IS ciiuivalont to asking, why 
flioiii IS a woild in an oMstenco at all, as to which it 
has bull sliomi that wo can analyso its natuio, but 
not assign its oaiiso llio socuiul question aihinls 
only ol a psychological oi partial aoliitioii Given 
tho fact ol loiuosontations following incsoiitations, oi 
the tonduncy ofpiosoutations to bo lopoatcd as icpii 
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iMTi sentations, then the e-ostence of the biam, its con 
— nection mth the lest of the woild of quahties, mid. 
its consequent modifications, is to he regal ded ns ui 
oonnoo oil. othei the condition of this lepioduotion 

The sequence of the lepiesentations depends ulti 
mately upon the sequence of the piesentations, so 
far as these lattu aie unmodified by vohtion, and 
the sequence of the lepiesentations, eithei modified 
01 unmodified by vohtion, i easts ogam upon the pie 
sentations, m a degree shght by itself but impoi tant 
m its acoumulation, foi it is tlus accumulation of men 
tal -wealth winch tiansforms and impioves the woild 
Two othei questions aiise howevei -with leferenoe 
to piesentations and lepresentations, which may he 
answered piaitially now, and peihaps completely m 
the far distant future The first is, What is the law 
which deteimmes whethei such and such a portioulai 
piesentation shall be repeated as a piesentation oi 
not, for mstance, whethei a man who has seen a 
particuloi street m London to day shall ever have it 
agam presented to him The answei to such ques 
tions as these depends upon the mduotive evamma 
tion of the course of natuie, and cannot be given by 
any knowledge of the laivs of consciousness, not he 
cause the laws and the phenomena of natuie me not 
equally phenomena and laws of consciousness, but 
because the phenomena lequue expeiimental obsei- 
vation and compaiison m then- relations to each othei , 
and then mvestigationhas accoidmgly hitherto heated 
the phenomena as belonging to the world of quahties 
and not to the woild of feehngs And m this mves 
tigation the lesults hitherto leached have been veiy 
geueial, and men have not yet succeeded m leduoing 
to knowledge the comphoated contmgenoies of eveiy 



liny lilii, 111 ollici wolds, wi know iiiimy ol (ho lawn, 
lint VI ly low ol llu liuls wliidi would full uiiiki 
lliiiii, llu ^uutu piul hid liom ohsiiMilioii 
'llu miond iiuislioii lolulos io llu' m'liuiiiics ol 
ii'liUH('n(iitious,wilhoii 1 lutoimixtuic olpitw ulalious, 
itudlhcHo hiuo idwnyHiHi'u uiiiHidiiud us phinoiiiiiiu 
ol till woihl oi li'i'hn^u luid mil ul the woi Id ol i|iiii 
liUis, the I Miiiiiiiiiliuii of tluiiii him hi’oii liilhiUo 
|isycliolo^iLul, iiiid iho luHultn liaiu bion Iidil to hi 
ion;' to iisyihology 'Iho qiUHtion ih, Why micli iiiiil 
mull II loinoHoiitntion Blionkl bo followid by such nntl 
such uiintliui u'picsoiitntion, oi wlmtistho olcniiiiil 
111 liny ii'inoaonliition which is tlui inviumlilo nnltico 
ilunl ot such mid such miolhui, m dutoiinincs wliiit 
tho ito\t shall bo, loi iiiHtmico, why, whim T inn 
thiiikinp; of St I’mil’s, tlio iiiinio ol lliiiiiclloHilii iii 
cius to 11111 'I'lii uiiimiy is onuully u\|imiuiitnlul 
iinil duliiiiiiiiiithlii hy ulmoivalioii us in Iho lasi ol 
[lUHiiilalioiiH, and ii|ually iiiia|ia 1 ih‘ olhini;' iliilii 
iiiiiu'il liy any jiii moiih kiiowlid;^' ol tliu laws ol 
iiiiiiil 'ihii siigK'‘sl*o» wliiih I ollii III Holiiliiin ol 
lliia iinostiiiii will ho louiid in llio lollowin;' chiiiitui 
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§ 28 Sm William Hamilton has shown, Leot 31,32, 
vol 2, p 233, refeiiing besides to Aiistotle and St 
Angustme, that the laws of association aie all of them 
oases of the smgle law of ledintegiation Of any past 
state of consciousness, whethei highly complex 01 
comparatively simple, any pait, membei, 01 element, 
lecumng again either sepaiately 01 m connection 
with othei objects, and whethei it be m piesentation 
or lepiesentation, has a tendency or power of oallmg 
hack and redmtegiatuig m consciousness a poit laigei 
and moie complex than itself, 01 the whole, of the 
past state of nund m all its completeness And smoe 
the whole of the past conscious life of an mdividual 
IS one comiected whole, any object 01 any moment 
of this connected series has the tendency 01 powei 
of begmmng a ledmtegiation, which might con 
tmue itself until the whole conscious hfe was hved 
ovei agam m lepiesentation Any object which has 
foimed pait of a complex state of oonsciousuess may 
also have foimed part of othei complex states, and 
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ImM’ cicciilicil m iin iiiliiiiti Mini ly nl idiiiIiiiiiiHdii'I 
U will Imvo II ti mil my (n ii ilmli'ifiiili nil nl flii'sc, 
liiit il 11 iiliviiiiiM thill il will mil II iluiti;'iiili> 111 inly 
nil, iHiliniM iii't I VI II mil I miiiili li ly , Ini it will 
I niiinii ini' ii'iliiiti ,111111111,1; iiiii', iiiiil wliili (Ins in ^niii;; 
on miiithii i)h|iit iimyiiimi' iiilo iiiiiiiiiiiimi, iiillii' 
Imll liiiisliiil 1 1 ilml ('"111(1011, mIiiiIi mil iluuiftc llii' 
Liiinsc III lliiiiif'lil null lii'uiimi llic Hlnitiiifi; [mini iit 

II luiw iLiliiitif^iiihoii It hiimius luiisHiuy tiii'u 
liiui to iiiiiuuu wlinl nin (hi [imliiiilm lawn ol uil 
iiil('['iii(]on, wimt liiWH ill li'iiiiimi llio [iicli'ii ncn nl 
luihiik'KiiilioiiH, 111 till' toiiihiii') ol [iiulicnlm (ih)uls 

III atntoH of (oiiHi loiisnosH to ii’ihiilii'ialo iilhci [iin 
ticulin states of 1 imw kiiihik ss 

Tuiiimp; loi a iiioiiii III In tliii |isyiliiilii"i(iil 1111I11 
of inuHi'H III 11 ilintiKialiiiii, 111 mihi mil (o loij'it ils 
]Kisitiou ami dll' 11 laliiiii il holils In Ihii iin laiih)Hi( nl 
iilili'i, a homi'ly iiniipaiiHoii iiiii) |Kilia|m ho ol ni i 
Mil III 1 1111111 1 (III,' (III Iwii null IS Many [iiii|ili 
mil ii'iiiiiiilii I nil III" I hilihi n “wiilili tin iiiii"ii' 
itnlniu I'll lint ol ilniuli," 01 iloiii" il tin iiisi'lvi'n iin 
ilnlihi'ii iVihihl hiiiiiH a 111 \i«|ia|i('i mill llnown it 
hi'iii'iitli dll' Ini' unili', 

■''Hill lliiiiin isliiii I, III Mins III" n liiia Iin 

'II11 rn a'S s Ills isirsiiii, nit illti Irit ns H|iiirk, 

\nil llii II SI tin II II Ks illiiNlniiiis a im llin 1 lurk " 

lint ('ow|)ii’h hill'll (III mil kimi a hill plctmo ol tin' 
Mi"nius ol dll' "ilhiHliions npaikii," limy ofti-ii u'tiiin 
on till'll nlopK (hiiMii}' fiiijriitti'ii pcihnps a [iinji'i 
hook), ami nhiiic whim they hiiil hIioiic licloui, they 
inigtr (lia\in;5 loip;o(t(ii [iiiliapn a piiiyii), mill 
othoin [om llu'iii to hoO what tliLj mil iihoiit, liny 
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lUmmnttte the deaeited benches, and different paits 
of the chnich me peihaps many tunes lefilled with 
then foimei occupants, they tiaverse the church 
again and again, and only aftei many prntial leil 
lunmmtions the whole becomes finally dmk It is 
to these paitial ledlummations of the newspapei 
tmdei that I compaie the piocess of ledmtegiation 
The biam is the tuidei, the perceptions and oggrega 
tions of perceptions me the spmks and masses of 
spaiks, tlie redmtegiations aie the ledluminations, 
only not so shoit hved Of course this is not to be 
pushed too far, but only employed to assist the ima 
gmation in repiesentmg the piocess of redintegietion 
as mising m its tangible oigan, the biam 

The law oi laws of association me thought com 
monly to have been already discovered , causation, 
resemblance, contrast, contiguity m place and time 
All of these Su W Hamilton i educes to one geneial 
law, that of affimty It is true that all moments of 
consciousness, all objects of consciousness, have afll 
mty with each othei , foi all me feehngs, aU occupy 
time, 01 tune and space together, and all me paits oi 
portions of one senes of moments of consciousness, 
and of one conesponding univeise If howevei, in 
Older to come neorei to pm’ticulms, we cbstingiush 
this general law of affinity mto cases of contiast, 
resemblance, and contiguity m place mid tune, or go 
faithei stdl and add causation to the list, this gives 
us no law of the preference of contrast to lesem 
blance, contignity m place oi time, cause or effect, 
01 in short of the piefeience of any of these to any 
other of them, still less does it give us any law of 
prefer ence withm the selected category, oi pomt out 
which among the causes, oi effects, oi objects lesem 
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blmg 01 in contiast, is to succeed to the object with paeti 
wluch we start Any object whatpvei is connected °— 
by affinity with all othei objects whatevei , and any sadiifiti 
object whatevei stands in relation of either contrast 
01 leaemblanoe, cause oi effect, contiguity m place oi 
m time, to any other object whatevei , so that, if the 
two connected objects do not leaddy fall together 
under one category, they do undei another , and con 
aequeiitly to point out that they stand m some one 
01 moie of these lelations, when they occui m ledm 
tegiation, is no explanation at all of the process of 
ledmtegiation, is no discovery of the hnk between 
objects in ledintegiation, of that quahty m any ob 
jeot which deteimmes what the succeeding object 
shall be 

Besides the foiegomg objection, this explanation 
of the laws of ossoeiation is open to another not less 
serious It is, that they are calciilated to foiin links 
only in voluntaiy and not m spontaneous ledintegia 
tion, noi yet m those cases of leduitegiation which 
having been oiigmaUy voluntary have become spoil 
toneous, but solely m those which aie stdl actually 
voliuitaiy Foi the explanation supposes tliat I pass 
from one object of consciousness to another though 
the lepiesentation of a relation of a ceitam land, a 
relation eithei of cause oi resemblance oi so on 
Suppose it 13 the lelation of cause which is the link, 
why IS this 1 elation distinguished fiom others, unless 
it bo that we aheady have a pmpose m view, and 
know wheie to look for the object to be redinte 
grated? And m this case the vohtion, the choice of 
the categoiy of cause, is the leal explanation, tlie de 
tei mimn g element, m tire objeet ledmtegratmg, detei 
mmiiig fiist the ledmtegiation of the notion of cause, 
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aeoondl}' the paiticulai objects which fall imdei that 
notion Neithei in spontaneous noi in voluntary 
ledmtegiation are these categoiies of cause, lesem 
blance, contiguity, &,a a leal explanation of the de 
teimining element m the objects ledmtegiatmg 

Agam, supposing that we did pass fiom one object 
to another thiough some one oi othei of these notions, 
ns the conneotuig link, we should stdl leqime an ex 
planation of the linli, which connects that hnk itself 
with the ledmtegiatmg object, oi object begmnmg 
the ledintegration, and to account foi why this lela 
tiou and no otbei is fixed upon, retamed, and era 
ployed as a hnlc with othei objects Why should the 
sight of a table leduitegiate the notion of cause, oi 
effect, 01 lesemblance, oi contiost, or contiguity in 
tune, 01 oontigiiity m place? Why should we pnSs 
from any object to this class of six general notions? 
WThy should we single out one of the six ni piefei 
enoe to the lest? Why should these oi any one of 
them be supposed to be the deteimming element ni 
the object, table, by means of which it calls up oi 
icdmtegrates m consciousness, say, a pen, a ohaii, a 
dinnei, a Bench, oi a Boaid? 

To take an mstauce, if my hookcose calls up the 
notion of the caipentei who made it because lie is 
connected with it as its cause, this must be because 
I go thiough the notion of causation to leach that of 
the carpentei , foi if it calls up the notion of its cai 
pentei before that of its cause, it is eloai that oai 
pentei lathei than cause should be the name of the 
link of association , and the question still remains, 
What deteiimnes me to go m this particulai mstauce 
from the notion of the bookcase to that of causation, 
m preference to the other five notions oi any others 
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liiNuk's till ini’ All nntiims ol ii1i)i>(N imiy lio urn 
nil liil lii;j;i‘lliti liyoi iimlui homii hi all <il lliisnmU 
(,'(11 UN, bill lliisMij Ini 1 ilisiiniililii H llii'iii bn lniii({ 
lIlllNllll 11 ll IIS III!" lllicllll(' Hill nils III lIlllllVll [lOWlIl 111 
liioiliiiiii;' 111 mlliiiff up (111 iiolioiiH III piulii iiliii nli 
liilsMiil III, III 111 iiiiisoijiii 111 n III, till niiliiiiis 111 iitlii 1 
pilllll llllll llll|ll Is 

I Ill'll IH nil |'\| iliiif;, mi('Hesliii(', nt cnlliii/; up nl 
like iiiihiiiiH lij likt', of tauHO by ofli'cl, of iicikIiIiiuu 
liV III i/'liliiiiit , tins M no tiiio nLCoiiiit of the pioccss 
III 11 (liiiti ('inlioii 'I lioii' IS no iiHluity botivi.cii ai'[iii 
Hill llll|lllSOt Hll'll iqill'HPlltlltlOIIH, IUMItllCofwllU,ll 
1111(1 piiiilii(.('H 01 iipiiiilnces fill' oHuii It ih tuic 
iiiili'i'il tliiit Knniptluu(' likti Hus iiiiiy iiiijicni to liiivc 
tiilciii pliico \iliiu Ml 11 Ill'Ll 111! till' icilmtijfiiitiiijj; 
liinusH, mill liisl bi,'iu to lusk iiltLi flu liiwa ol ciiii 
iii'i llllll ol iibp'ilH Hiippiisiil III In' sipniiili' null mill 
[iiiiilinf IV^i llllll, lioMiMi, not II ally III I'll step 
pm;' linm iili|iif In iib|iil, i iinlij'iiniiH, siuiiliii, in 
iliNsmiilm, Iiki III! MiiiiIiimIi HU Mini, III (Miiimisso'n 
lull, hum ihIiiiiiI In islmiil 'lliiii in iin piiwci in 
i{iliiliU III llii lipiisiuliiliims, iniisiili'iiil us iiiiii('(s 
III iili|ii|s, lis mIiiiIi lliq iiiii Himmiiiu mill otlii'i 
'llii' ('iiiiiiil mil mils ivliiili liiiiil Hum to/'itlui, aiiLli 
an iiiiiHiilinii, loiilriisl, inuli('iiil}, mill U'Ki'iiiblaiiLi , 
llinli;'li iiiiilnuliliill) Hit'} Iniiii a uiiiiliinii (kmi'iil 
]iiii\ii(lm;' Hum, jil liiivi iiii ('I'liciutiiu iiomli, iiiiil 
imiiiiil impiol nil} nmli to Hie pi'iuplioiinwliiLli llioy 
liiiiil liinitlii'i llllll mill SpiiLO luo iiiilinuiclil til 
llii ]iiii III llllll impiiiinl nlijt'itn Huy nni} iniilaiii 
Tim nlnilc ilnnii, iiilivnik, or pilo ol nitwoik, In 
wIolIi nm pnni nljiti's nl i ouncioiiniit'im may bn com 
imiDil, mill In wliiili wp may lonnilliir uvciy now 
iiiiiiiii'iit nl cnliHiiniiHiicnH, wliullii'l of picnuiitalioli in 
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Past I leppeseutation, as adcliug a new mesh, is one con 
nected and closdy netted whole, any pait of which 
Bodilibion may come mto consciousness ngam, and some pait pf 
which must come mto consciousness agam, m eveiy 
new moment of consciousness Not because notions 
have been togethei m the objects, oi woild of quah 
ties, but because they have been together in con 
soiousness, tlie feehng^of the empuioal ego, do they 
lepioduce each othei 

How came it to pass that these categoiies weie 
fixed upon, as the links conneotmg objects m ledm 
tegration? It appears to have been because objects 
weie consideied sepaiately, one by one, and not ns 
modifications of one woild oi one consciousness Just 
as objects of peiception weie oonsideied separate, a 
table, a chan, a Roman Empeioi, a stai, foi mstance, 
ns so many distmct separate objects, the conjunction 
of which m one space made the world m which wo 
hve, so the repiesentations of these objects weie con 
sideied not as momenta m one and the same senes, 
and one and the some consciousness, but as separate 
objects m the mmd, each existing foi itself, and con 
nected, not m kmd as parts of one whole, but by 
meie juxtaposition m tune, m the empmcnl ego 
The connection between the parts of the senes of 
rmnges m the mmd was then sought m the images 
so far as they weie representations of external oh 
jeots, that is, m the tune and space lelations of the 
images to each other, instead of m the images as mo 
ments of consciousness, oi as feebngs of the empi 
rical ego Thus not only were the lepiesentations, 
01 ideas as they were called, images of external oh 
jects , foi mstance, my idea of a Roman Empeioi an 
unage of that Roman Empeioi as he once existed in 
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llu' uMciiiiil wiiikl, l)Uf till, uiiiiRctuiiiH butwuii till, Iaoti 
nk'iiH Mi'll' iiimj'iH Ilf till' uiimii Ilium Ijitwuii tliu i,\ ''"LY 

llinill IlllJIllH, mIiIiIi LllUllllMtilllCll ll'lll gluit tlllll llmlli?l^l,ll , 1 , 

]ilifi'uiuH mill jiliuiHiliilily to llu tliiiiiy Ah tin, 

ivllllllll llll|lltH Mill! Hllljjllt til WlUlllIl laWH 1)1 

Mi'iHiiiiii mill till MHti'iiu', HI) iilsii lliiiii iiimjfis 111 tilt 

iiiniil, mill till liiMH 1)1 Hi'ijiiiiiti' and iui'mmIi iiti nl 

llii' iiiiii;'iH 111 till' iniiiil wi'ii' lliu iniiiji'iH nl tliii lawu 

III Mi'i|Ui nil and toi MHti'iito iii tlio uvtuiial oliji'ots 

Till' iiniiil 111 jiiiiiliiiiiifi; lii'i iinaj'UH m imuiiuatiuii tliim 

was iniilaliiif' and luiKaliiiK, lu liui own ilumain, tin 

ii[ii'iatiiinH lit iialiiiu, nialtin}' uhi- nl tuitam giiiuul 

laWH mIiuIi hIiu dtiivtil oiigilially lioiii Iho nbsor 

mUuiii nl Ibij HujiiiuitoH and ti)i\mluutiH nf t\teiiial 

iibjitts, lint tlnit Ibi twn, in lb« llui'i,ni Ibi' hi\, 

biWH 111 imsiii lahnii, bimi'vii liny might bo inuiiti'il, 

will HniniiiHiil In III a 11)111 Himliiliiiii nl all llu go 

111 nil lawH nl hi 1)1111111 and iiiimhIiiiii m i\Uinal 

nli|iilH| linf Ilia! Ibi) win a m In linn liniu iboiii, 

III a giiiiial o\)iii HHiiiii anil iinagn nl llioiii, ailn[iloil 
by llii null I nl iiiilmi Ini llu niiiiil In iniilniiu In m 
lii'i n|iiiatinnH, win tin 1 it mm I bat I In iiiinil wim ilt 
liiniiiiiil Hii In njiiiatn by tin [ibyMiial laWH ni tun 
Hliliiliiiii nl till liiaiii, III Mill Ibii tin lilind inqiuHid 
lliii laiSH nil liiiHoll in iniisiijuinii nl niigiiial ubnu 
Mitinii III, anil iibHliin tlllll liniii, lln tvltriiid tilijotta 
lint Mill'll luiii lln iniiiqiliDii aiiiHU 1)1 uiiiKtiniiH 
iiiHH lii'iiig lino iiimioiliil HiiiiH, loiigtliuimg itwll 
mill inniniiit, ami gi dm mg nut nl itu Iniina Htll and 
mil nl ilH iiRMiiiiH iiinlint, uh a [ilant nut ul itu Hind, 

HII tlllll lln niimii'iits ol tniiHuouHiiOHH aic nnt aojmialo 
obji tin. Hilling 11)1 oatli nlliti in viitiio nl Hiniilaiity 
01 tiiiitritsl, blit niganit jiiuta ol onu li\ing wholii, 

M'lii'ii mitt iiLti'iitinn wiw udltil oil honi wliat 111)1111 
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PimL sentabons oie aa images of objects m pejception, and 
fixed on irhat they me as membeis of a subjective 
Hodili^rntioii senes of moments of consciousness, as contauung feel 
mgs and not as contammg qualities, which isvutually 
what Sn W Hamilton has done m his leassertiou of 
the geneial law ofEedmtegiation, — then the enqiiu-y 
was duected mto its piopei channel, and the piocess 
of lengtheiung of the cham of consciousness m led 
mtegration was exhibited m a mannei favouiable to 
mvestigation 

^ Blown, m his Philosophy of the Human 
wiau»4i»tio» Mmd, lect 35, m pomtmg to emotions as a souioe of 
association, and James Mdl, m his Analysis of the 
Phenomena of the Human Mmd, chap 3, in pomtmg 
to vividness and fiequency as the causes of stieiigth 
m association, and comiectmg vividness with pleosui 0 
and pam, came veiy neai to what seems to me to be 
the truth Befeiimg to the analysis of lepiesentu 
tions m § theie will be found only two which can 
be legaided as the elements 01 qiiahties deteimming 
ledmtegiation If the ledmtegratiiig object is a 10 
piesentation, the factor m it which detei mines the 
ledmtegiation of the next object is the piedomiiiant 
mteiest-nhich it oontams, if the ledintogiatmg object 
IS piesented, then eithei the pleasuie 01 pam, oi some 
lepiesented pleasuie 01 pam, that is, some mtoiest, 
18 the determuung factor Sn W Hamilton too, m 
note D*** to his edition of Reid, p 913, states ns a 
“Secondary 01 Conciete pimciple — what may be 
styled (undei piotest, foi it is haidly desenmg of 
the title Law) —ix The Law of Piefcioiice — 
Thoughts are suggested, not meioly by foioe of the 
geneial subjective lelation subsisting hetwocn them 
8cl„.o, thry me also suggested in piopoition to the 
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juliilion o< iiilomt (iioiii wliiiti M I s(miii)iii wimli 
tluisc. bUikI Id lilt iiiilividlliil imiiil " '1 liii liowi Vt I, 
tiikdi lus il imiMl lid 111 iDiiuiiliiiu with itH iont(\t, 
ffoLS liulj II. Biimll |iiill ot llui way wliiill lliii ]iiiii( i|il( 
iL Htati s H (.apalih nl ^iiiii" 'llii ihi'IIidiI in wliii li 
this piiiiLiphi DpiiiitiH liiilHt now )i(> OMilliiiii il, 1 d;;i- 
ihm Willi till, ollm opomUoiis wliiJi uiiitiii to (he 

Jii dM‘iy ohjctt lliLiu IS a part which ih cithi i 
pliii.sin;r 01 painliil. 01 may liiioiiia ho hy tho <oii 
ImuaiiLU of the olijuct in coiiHeioiiitiicHM, if it in [iluis 
iiig, that ahiiio livrtH tin attuifioii, if it in paiiiliil, 
tlio ntteiilion is iliawii loll cipially, hut with an iii 
tuicst 111 itN absuiiio I’hasiiio m prcsciiltil oIiucIh, 
iiiLuiost m iipiesuiitiil oh|eitH, in lhal wliiili oieilpns 
fill' aticntioii, anil uiiisih lhal ]iait ol the oh|iit to 
wliith ll m alliuliiil lo lin/{(i in i oiini toiism ss anil In 
ixilnili (lie olliii jiails ol il lioiii i oiisi lousm hs 1 1 
is lull' liial III olipils III piisi Iilalloii \i\lililiss (ims 
111!' iiUtnlioii, iriiHpii liM ol llii phiisine 111 pain al 
laihiil lo llii piiil ol tho olipil whnii ih \imiI, linl 
Ihiiii Ihis \iii^ MViihiiHs nhili il lasts |iioMiits iiH 
liom piiHNiiit; on to anolliu oli|iit, tho paitnhah ih 
vivid iimikI lost ils MMihioHs III loll' \ui can have a 
nowoli|i'it 111 iIh |ihiii', hill III!' |ihiisiiio winch hu 
liiii^'H lo all) |iiul ol an iih|iif ih caiiiidon ml o tho 
1 1 diiili^iali d oh|iil Vividiii'HH Mould Hiillhc! to a'l 
loniil liii till hiHl slip III iidnilc'^inlion, hut not hn 
Iho Niiiiiid, iiH will hi Hum w linn tin Hoooiid alip is 
dt'sciiliid V'lMihiiHs IH tho eaiiHo o( an oh|tot ui 
maiiiiii^r 111 const loiisiii sH, not ofiln incUini' nilo ini 
othci oh|iil, phiisnii. on tin othii liand ivo dm 11 
upon, wliilu tin ohjul to whnh it wiih atUuhod ih lot 
I’kaNiiic hint Iixch tho alluiiliun on an ohtiit, 
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PiiTL then coveis its depaiture, by lemamuig while the 
— othei pints of it vanish Objects ofpiesentation coma 
AiiSr ot and go entirely uiespective of oui wishes, oui likings 
* ° and disbkmgs, so long as ap object of piesentation oi 

lepiesentatiou is vivid, it lemams m consciousness 
and bcguis no seiics of lepiesentations But when 
once it pleases us to dnell on it, we begin immedi 
ately, m spontaneous, not m voluntaiy leduitegrntion, 
to foiget the object, and thmk only of the plensuie, 
and a senes of lepiesentations is set on foot The 
object oiiguially iiiesented, or lepiesented, is then 
the fiist m tlie senes of lepiesented objects, though 
we may be lookuig at it with oui eyes, it is an object 
of lepiesentation We eveicise no volition, but spoil 
taneously ledintegiate what we may The motive 
powei m this senes, the seciet spiing which effects 
the changes m it, the mvaiiable factoi antecedent to 
eveiy new object m it, is mteiest, the mteiest felt in 
the antecedent object deteimmes what its foisn shall 
be, and consequently how the next mbment shall dif 
fei fiom it when it arises out of it 

Two jiiocesses aie constantly gomg on in ledmto 
giation, the one a process of coiiosion, meltmg, do 
cay, and the othei a piocess of leneivuig, aiisuig, 
becoming Unless by an effoit of vohtiou, which is 
heie out of the question, no object of lepiesentntioii 
idmams long hefoie consciousness m the same state, 
but fades, decajs, aud becomes indistinct Thoso 
paits of the object, howevei, which possess on m 
teiest, that is, those which aie attended by a lepio 
sentation of pleasme oi piun, lesist this tendency to 
giaduol decay of the whole object I do not say 
those paits which are most vivid , that would bo a 
tautology, but those paits aie most vivid, oi lesist 
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ilpody, which iu(‘ attondal hy lh« J(pliii;^ ol mldUMi vmh-i 
'I' hw iiiujimhty m llui (ihjpci, hihiU' [huH, Ijiii iiiiiu ' 

tclcstiM)', HuhiiiiHiliK to ihuiy, olliiiH, (ho iiili u ■ttuijf 
pints, usistiiiH il, when It lum umtiiiiud foi ikoUiuii 
tniK'i ends 111 hi'ioninij' II lu'W ohjiit 'I'lii old oh 
|ict h) lensoii ol Uk iinijimhty, ot llie liudiii/j; iiatiiii 
ol llu iiitu(stiii;f piutH and depiijiii/' iiatuio ol the 
iiniMicUHliiij' |iiutM, luus thiui(j;cd mio a lu w oli|(( t, a 
mw oh|iLt lonsiHlnifi; of Iho [iiutH winch liiwl an in 
iiiiNt fin IIS in llie old oh)uct, lo/'cllici with an (ii 
Mioiiiiiuit ol Homo Koit Ol othoi, hut nH yet <[Uito 
miliHfiiict and jaoviKional 'I'lio ipitHtioii now jh, 
how tilt so now pailH aio Idled up, that ih, how Ihu 
Hocoiid olipct 111 thu Htiit'H ol H diiitof'ialioii iuisi'h 
1 Item now, 111 oidi i to take tlim lu \t s(i p iii thu 
uiliiitiKiatioii, to tilt stiimil law ot mhiilt'Kiatioii, 
iiatiiul), that ntiy oh|iit, wliuh him laiiiiiiil iii a 
Miiiily ol 1 ouiliiiiatioiiH, has a Uiiiliiii) to loihiili 
ftiali, Ol tall haik iiilo i oiisi loimiii sh, all ot Ihtiii 
'lilt t oiiihiiialioii ol (III mil ii Him;' pal ts Midi otliiiH, 

III Ihu uii;'iiiid ohpil, kipl thill i omhmalioii with 
utliei, llial IS, toiiiiii, oli|itts out ol uiiiMioimiiiHH 
Ihit now lliatllii iimiiliiialiiig pallH ol lla. oii;(iual 
uh|ii| ha\u vimiMlied oi thra)td, flit iiili umliii/f partH 
of llial oli|til me lilt III ciimhiiiu a^'am with any 
oh|nlS| Ol piiilsol ohnilH, with winch they have at 
aiij liiiii la I'll loiiihmid lahiio All tho ioluioi 
I iimhiimtioiiH ol llieae pails iiia) como hade into mu 
HtioiiHiiuHH , oiii iiiiml, hill which wdli’ Theu uaii 
he hill one iiiisMi i , 'I hal nliuh him lain iiitml liahit 
iiiilly loinhiiiid Midi lliim heloru 'I lim at w ohp'i I 
hceiiis at oiiie to toiiii ilstlf in t onaumiHiii ss, and to 
giiiiip itH pin Is loiiiiil the pint Htill luiiiaiiiiii;' lioiii 
tho foimei oh|ect, pint iiltei pint coiiiuh out iiiitl ai 
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PimL langes itself m its old position, but scaicely bos the 
— piocess begun, when the oiigmal law of niteiest be 
AnX^ai gins to opeiate on this new foimatiou, seizes on tlio 
atoiegnitioii. nnpiesses them on the attention 

to the exclusion of the rest, and the whole piocess is 
repeated agiun with endless vaiiety I ventuie to 
propose this as a complete and tine account of the 
whole iirocess of spontaneous ledmtegiation 

Seveial well known phenomena aio accounted foi 
by tins analysis of the puooess of ledintegiation 
First, the diffeience m land of the objects lepie 
seutedm ledmtegiabon accoiding to the cheeiful oi 
melancholy mood we aao m Foi though it has al 
ways been a well known fact, that ohceifiibiess and 
melancholy weie accomparaed by lepresentatioiis of 
very different kmds of objects, yet no one, so fai as I 
know, has pomted ont any other cause of this oooom 
paimnent than the supposed suitabdity of objects hke 
darkness, storm, confusion, slow music, to mclan 
cboly, and objects such ns simslnne, flowers, quick 
music, to cheerfulness, a suitabdity of which no 
othei giound could be discoveied than the fact of 
the accompaniment, so fai as it was a foot of pio 
sentatioii , which acoompanunent, accoidmgly, ns a 
foot of piesentatiou. Mill, m the work ahendy quoted, 
substituteo foi the supposed smtabdity as an e\pla 
nation of the phenomenon of the accompannneiit m 
ledmtegintion The connection between the two 
cnciunstoiices, the mood of mmd and the objects 
ledmtegiated, appeals now to be a causal one, the 
mteiest felt bemg tlie Common dement m the two 
objects, the ledmtegiatmg and the ledmteginted 
When melancholy we do not lecbntogiate such oh 
jects as stoi-m, dmkness, wm, &o , because we know 
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licroKihivud lliiit Hiuli (ili|(i Im rtiU HiilHly iiii iiiti ii'st, 
anil ihisjuUHtlK tin dusml Hiiitiilnlity ii lln < hum i>t 
tlio KdiiitiKiHliiiii, tliin M mild III liDiiiikii III!' ud 
iiitCftiaUDii viiliiiiliiij , urn \it liiiiiiisii nil Iniii hilly 
(ibjaiti, 1111(11 tiHliiim, (IhiKiiixh, hIhw luii'ni, «m, mid 
sii nil, liiivi III |iUMiiliitiiiii iiuiiiiid lii;;illiii, mid su 
mi u'piiidiKid L(if;('tli<i III ii'diiiliKiiitiiiii , llii* ludii 
(d i(dinfi;iliiliiiii ih tun dilliKlit liiiiu tlml ul |iii 
SI iitiitioii, mid (lint nriuiMiitiitlun hm viiricd, In id- 
Iiiw 111 Muli nil III I mint linii;' iiui|ilid iis hiiIIii nut , 
bid llni iiitiimt in mitli ulinili id 141U111 iiluliini in 
^fioiitii iinnomiiilH wlu'ii wn lur iiii'IhiicIhiI) , mid thw 
iH 0111 ot tiui Mirim III a nil Imii lull} iiiiiiid, mid tiii'ii 
1hu mll'lliHt 1H llll> llllltlVI' 111 I nil II lit (IIIIM Ilf (lull 

u'diiitofrintion Tlu> 1(111 hI 11 111 w mil, Why mull mid 
Hiuli olijiats liiiM III! mill I'sl Iiii iis whin lu inn inn 
UK liiiii hilly mnnil, mid snih mid mii h ntln 1 iilijm H 
will 11 wn inn in 11 1 In 11 lid minid, Ihm is mi iiiinii iliiili 
mid iiUiiiiiiln ini|iiiiiMl hn I id unisi nuisniss, whnli 
Ml can mi inoiii 1 \|ihini m iiiiuiiiil tin Ihmi mi iiiii 
lot ifiiiHM'iiit 111 Hinii Instil III Hiiini iili|uls, m tm ihii 
11 d 111 (tinim luliiin III iiihi IH lliil lln i|iiiHiiiin in, 
Wliy 1 mliim chissis ul uli|ii tH uti 11 diulit(iiiltil whin 
wi) mil 111 uno innuil, and niliim ulhu iIwuitH wlini 
W( nil) 111 iimitliii niiind , mid ihu iuihwii ih, not only 
thill liny mu ul a niihimhuly ui ihu'ifnl ualiiii, 
which niny Im uilhil linn mutidiilily to imi iiiihiiI, 
1 ml 111 ndihlnm tii Ihm, thiit tlm intiiiiHl mmi find in 
tin in, niisiiig linni Ihm Hiiitiiiiihty, ih thu duti iuiniin(<' 
niutiM III H[iuiilmii niiH iodiiitu((iiitiniiH, tlm tdtmiiil 
01 fiictiir wimh ih (uinniun to liulh tlm nlijin tn in 
lodmtofri Ilium (Itliin kuihiIiIi ((Uiililii h n[ uli|tils 
nio fiMil mid wiimtiiiil m tin in, bill llm iiiIihhI ihn 
piissoHs fui iiH IH nut liMil mid lunsimit in tin in, ul 
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least IS much less so than those sensible qualities me , 
and thus, when the mteiest becomes the fixed point 
m any phenomenon oi senes of phenomena, the othei 
quahties of those phenomena become pan passu un 
fixed and mconstant , and, smce this is the case in 
ledmtegiation, the senes of objects m ledmtegiation 
loses that paiticulai legulaiity and oidei which its 
objects possessed ns piesentations, and acqmios an 
othei legulaiity and oidei detei mined by, oi tmiung 
as it weie on tlie pivot of, mteiest 

Anothei thmg accounted foi by this analysis is the 
appaient melting of one object mto anothei, a well 
known phenomenon m dieams Scenes and faces, 
and even objects not visible hut mfeiied, change im 
peioejitibly mto othei fonns and ohomcteis, m dieaiu 
Ing One moment you see one face which you Is-uow, 
tlie next you see that it is not that lace but anothei , 
yet this excites no smpiise, though you aie conscious 
of the change Objects uuagmed to be present but 
not seen m the dream change then oharaotei ni the 
same way The umty of the mteiest pi events sui 
piise, if the mteiest changes its ohaiaotei, if foi ui 
stance, m the dream, a face, which excites mteiest of 
a pleasant kmd stiongly, is succeeded, m coiisequonoo 
of some extemal change of cuenmstanoes, by an 
other, the mteiest of which is sUong but painful, 
then suipiise is felt 

Thndly, this analysis accounts foi the balance 
between habit and mteiest, people who have few oi 
weak mteiests aie deeided piedommantly m thou 
ledmtegiations by habit, those who have many or 
powerful mteiests have ledmtegrations of moie va 
nety and moie appaient ongm^ty Interest is the 
souice of what is called chaiactei What a man’s 
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feeling of mteiest m it, leiUummes the whole state of 
consciousness, and lecalls it as a whole, of which it 
was apoit m tlie oiigmal piesentation Theie aie 
cases no doubt in which the mteiest felt is a puiely 
mteUectual one, and wheie any object at once leaves 
standmg out, to the exclusion of its othei paits, 
notions of lelation oi cause, and these again oaU up 
objects which have been most habitually piesented oi 
repiesented as instanees of such cases oi such lela 
tions, heie the mteUectual conception of a cause oi 
othei lelntion, such as contiast oi lesemblnnoe, is the 
most mteiestmg thmg, and its mteiest is its title to 
piommenoe, and the cuoumstanoe which makes it the 
link between two objects m the lechntegiatioii 

Di earns and levenes me the instances of the most 
purely spontaneous redmtegiation, without the ad- 
mixtuie of vohtion When m dieaming we me eon 
soioUB of a purjtose, of a piefeience foi having oi foi 
not havmg such and such a lepreaentation, before it 
actually muses, then we must be m a state very neai 
wokmg Very often m ledmtegiation we do not le 
piesent the ledmtegiated objects as famihm lemem 
heied objects, but they come before ns as quite new 
This IS caUed pioduotive imagmation, and the most 
perfect instances of it aie di earns No one doubts 
that the appment novelty of the repiesentations is 
due to the novelty of the combiiintions in which 
their parts me lepieseuted, and this appment novelty 
IS qmte as mteUigible on the theory now suggested 
as on any other The moie msigmficant and un 
essential the mteiestmg pmt of any object is, the 
more diffeient wdl the object which it ledintegiates 
piobably be fiom the foimei object, and the widei 
wiU be tlie lange of possible objects hahituaUy con 
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nected witli it, ngaui, the moio habitual an object is, pahti 
the leas Idcoly is it to iinpicsa conscniusnosa awl dwell — 
on the inemoiy ns one of the links ui tho lodintogin aJw.oi 
tion, and thus tlio points of lutoicst nlonc will bo 
those wluoh will appeal nfteiwaida to have ooinposcd 
the seiios Tlicin is aiiotlioi phuiioinouoii. wliicli 
oooiiia somntimofl, of the veiy opjiosito cbaiactoi to 
this of ajipmoiit novelty It is when wo have a 
stioiig foehiig of tlio sameness of objects, oi states of 
oonsoiousnoas m icdintogiation, with some object oi 
state of oonsoioiisiioss wliieh has pioooded, but wlial 
01 wlieio wo oniniot leinoinboi I nlliide to cases of 
dioams, and moio iiuely of ivaKing poiooptioiis, wheio 
wo have a stiong conviction of having been bofoio in 
the same place oi tho same cncinnstnuooa as those of 
the piesoiit piosoiiUttum oi lopiesoiitatiou, but iicvei 
tholoss can looall no othci oiicuinstaiicos wluoh con 
fuin tho oonviohon fioniotiinos wo dionm ol a pbu ii 
wliidi a 2 ipoais iicifeetly faniiliai , souiatimt.s wo ste 
a iilaoo, waking, winch niijiuus familiiu, tliongh wo 
know wo have not seen it licfoic, and thon, poiploved, 
say wo must liavo seen il in a dioiun 1 loio aio oases 
of an inoviihoablo sense of famibiuity and locogintion 
oblaiiiiiig m di tains, in waking, oi m oases wliioJi 
poihaps consist of both T( seems to mo piobublo, 
tlint tins sense of liniiiliaiity depends on the lousmg 
of the samo paiticiilai feoluig of intoiost by two oi 
moio dilloiont poicoptioiis, awl that fiom the iden 
tity of the iiitoiost wo mloi the identity of the objects 
of picsoiitatioii 01 icjiiosontatioii 

§30 Iho laws of spontniieous lodmtegiotion, ao ^ f*,,, 
coiding to what has been said, aio tlueo, Ist, tlio 
goneial law of icdintogiation, that consoioiisiiORS is 
one connected whole, and that any object may call 
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up, either directly or mdirectly through othei objects, 
any other object or the whole of past objects of con 
aciousness, 2d, the fiist kw of the method m which 
this 18 done, namely mterest, 3d, the second law of 
the method, namely habit The question now auses 
whether either of these latter laws can be reduced to, 
01 subsumed under the other , whethei habit is a 
pai-boulaf case of mterest, or mterest a poitioulni 
ease of habit, oi whethei both fall under a conunoii 
oategoiy The latter appeals to me to be the truth 
Habit so far as we aie conscious of it, oi conscious 
ness of the series of objects so fai as they nae 
habitual, is a pleasure TVliat the physical cause oi 
giouad of this may be is a psychological question, ns, 
for instance, whethei it depends on physical changes 
m the bram which contmue the same until some 
cause arises to turn them mto another channel, this 
would be habit as a fact m tangible matter But 
habit as a fact of uniform succession m states of con 
sciousness is a pleasuie, it is the pleasure of the 
sense of ease and facihly, or the absence of the sense 
of effort That is to say, habit, so fai os we (ue 
consoions of it, is a kmd of pleasure, and m this sense 
18 a motive power m ledmtegiation, as a law of con 
sciousness it is the law of nunimisuig effort, of moving 
m the duection of least lesistance, exactly paiallel to 
the physical law expiessed m these some teims Ke 
sistajice m consciousness is expiessed by the term 
effort 

Intel est is the lepiesentation of pleasure or pain, 
so that both habit and mterest are leferable to a 
common notion, pleasme, of which habit is one ptu 
ticulai kmd, and of which mteiest is the lepreaen 
tation That is to say, pleasure, either dueotly ns 
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habit 01 imlunotly iw ii‘|ncsoiilpi], m (Iio hoiiicc imil 
apiing of all icdnitcgiutum Foi iiiti'ii'Ht, iw the le 
pieaontatioii of pain, is not a molivo iii HpoiilaiicoiiH. 
hut only lu volimtaiy, icdnilegintion, pain in lepie 
Hcntatioii la not a niotivo but a lUHiatmg |iowoi, unleNs 
It iH acoompanied by volition and a piupoMit ol avoid 
nig It Tlio only way m winch mteiOHl, iw a lepie 
sentation of pani, is a motive power m BpontamsmH 
ludmtogialion, is when the intorcHt m of an mU-llco 
tunl ohaiootor, and when tlio pleusuio in lopiosont 
mg pam is the plonsiuo of wondoi or ciiiiosity, ns, 
foi mstanoQ, wlion wo nio said to be fascinated by 
pamfiil nnnges So that, when inteioat is doflned ns 
tlio lopioaentation of ploasmo oi pain, and then bo 
sides called the molivo in spontaucoiiM lodmtegiafioiii 
a fiullioi liiiiitation is leipnsito. nainoly, the liiiuta 
tioiiofil to those (lusos wheie the lopuHiiiladon ol 
plpiisniu Ol of pam is itself a pleasme, and tins miisl 
he, il pain is the feihng ii )iiisi ntid, to iiises wlimi 
the ]ihiasiiie is nilelloi Inal, aiising lioiii knowing 
lathei tlian Horn holing 

Thu losull IS this, lliat pluiisuie contaniH ni it all 
the dotuimmalive powti m sponlaneous ledmtogia 
tiou, the link wlneli lonneets ono ohioet with another 
m spontimcoiis ludmkgiatioii Is always aonio niodo of 
phiwnio Ilnl pleasiin is so wide a toiin that it 
luipmcs Imiitalioii, and llie iiaitieulai modes assignud 
111 wlueh ahaio Ihe diloiinnimg powci is c\eieiaed 
'Ihesii aiu, Inst, tlio niodo called ease, ahsoneo of 
clfoit, 01 habit, Hieond, the mode of lopiosentatum 
called nitciost, but then, mtoioat being a lopiesoii 
tatioii both ol idoiwino and pain, it is easy to aeii how 
a lopiosontatioii of ploivaiiio should bo itself a plua 
sme, blit not so easy to see how a lepioHuiilalion ol 
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pabtl pam should be so, aocoidmgly, mteiest ns a mode of 
pleasure is of tivo kmds, fiist, wheie it lepiesents 
EomjtfoiUis pleasuie it is a pleasuie arising fioin the mattei, oi 

maijiii. fggjjjjg^ contamed in its ohjeet, secondly, wheie it 
lepresents pain it is a pleasuie aaising Horn the foim 
01 cognition of its object, in the foimei case it is a 
pleasuie simplyj m the latter it is a pleasuie of nitel 
leot It must be added that cases of the lattei kmd 
are raie, and that generally wheie mteiest ns a le 
piesentation of pam is the motive of a redintegiation, 
It 13 so only through vohtion oi voluntaiy effoit, and 
the ledmtegiation is to that extent not a spontaneous 
but a voluntaiy one 

Pleasiue as limited above is the detei mining 
powei of the movement of objects m spontaneous 
redmtegiation, a detennmation of the ehaiaoter ot 
the series m every suoceedmg moment, oi a motive 
if we consider the objects or moments sepaiately 
The law of redmtegiation is, that it is detei imned 
by pleasure limited as above, this is the geneial fact 
m aU redmtegiations, that is, the efficient cause of 
then movement oi detennmation, m other woids, 
then deteiminmg law It is haad, I giant, to banish 
flora the mind the notion of physical impulsion oi 
attraction, that is, of tangible bodies pushmg oi 
puUmg each othei, when motion, force, powei, de 
teinunationand so pn aie spoken of, and even haidei 
peihaps to avoid thinkmg of force and powei as some 
occult 01 unknowable Thmg m itself, behmd or undei 
the phenomena, that is, the feelmgs in tune and space 
The common mahihty to do the foimei, that is, to 
banish the notion of notions of tangible bodies on 
each other, when the teims motion, foice, and powei 
are used, gives rise to the difficulty which has been 
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onsly to tlio ]iioductioii ot the iudnitUH;iatuil objiit 
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TiHTL in consciousness, then they must be regarded as laiva 
— of the operation of the tangible oigan of consci- 

(aiufToftiio ousness, namely the hi am, but, of so, then only in 
the sense that they aie expressions of the result, m 
ledmtegiation, of certain laws of the opeiation of the 
tangible organ, which m then own shape as laws of 
that operation aie unknown, or at least unexpressed 
by these laws of association that is, they do not de 
sonbe how the biain opeiates m producing redmte 
giation, but only how the lesult is constituted which 
that operation has produced Spontaneous ledinte 
giabon is a piocess in consciousness which leqimes a 
fiuthei analysis than these laws of association fmansh , 
and this fiuther analysis has been supphed by pomt 
mg out the myanable factor m it, namely, pleasuie 
hunted as above 

Thus the old theory of the laws of association, so 
far as it IS a theoiy of spontaneous redmtegration, is 
mtelhgible and complete only when supplemented 
■with a psjchological theory of the action of the brnm 
m consciousness To this action of the brain it refeis 
for the motive oi detemunmg power of the course of 
association The ledmtegiated states of conscious 
ness aie not pioduced by pievioua states of conscious 
ness, but both are pioduced by the action of the 
biain, and, conversely, there is no ground foi saying 
that the ledmtegiated states of consciousness react 
upon the hiam oi modify its action, so as to cause 
that action to produce anothei state of consciousnesa 
But the relation between the states of the bram and 
the states of consciousness must be conceived as si 
mdai to that between the ivory keys of a pianofoi te 
and the stnkmg of the sti-mgs by the hammers, when 
I lun my fingei along the key boaid The stimgs 
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lUQ struck III a coitoiu oiiliii, mill tluH oiilci mdiciilcs 
tlic ouli'i of tliustukiiif; of the kciyH ontliu key boaid, 
hut the Htukiii}; ofpiich Imiiimix on its Hlmig dejiuids 
on till' atukiiif!; of itH kiy on the key lionid, and dois 
not causu eitlici the Htiiknif; of the nc\t atiniK hy iIh 
haiumei,oi theHtiiknif' of the ne\t key by iny (111^01 
buoh IS the only oxphiiialion winch the old thioiy 
hius to olloi ol the phenomena ol Hiiontaneoiw redm 
tigialion, and that tlioio m siieli a distinct class ol 
plnmomeua iw those of spontaneous lodmtogratioii, 
the evisteiico of dioatns is Bullloiont to prove, foi no 
one ean piclend that dieams aio instances of ledlnlo 
giatiims which once and ougmally woio voluntary, 
but whieli have boooino so habitual as to bo peifoiiiied 
williout the sense of elloit 'I’lie old tliooiy thueloie 
IS impeifoet, it not only icipines the supplenunl ol 
some [isyehological tlieoiy ol tin ailion ol the biaiii, 
bill also it olleiH no luionnt iilhei ol Ihe inode ol 
pioduition ol slales of t onsi lousni ss by Ihe biam, 01 
ol Ihe leailion ol lln lediiili gialed stales ol loii 
scioiisiiess on the hiain ilsilt, lonseiousni as must In 
toiaeived by il in some siuh ua> as tlie loam ihiown 
up liy and lloating on a wave, and IniMiig no loaclion 
on Ihe inolion ol the wave, so t oiiscioiisnoss must 
lloat,in ils spontaneously udinligialed states, on the 
smliue ol the biiiin II is Ihiufoio only a pint ol a 
ioiu]ilote theoi), and the connccUon with the otlioi 
pail IS not woiked out 

'lliose who, 111 addition to holding this theory, 
hold also a total dilluencu m kind hctwooii ton 
sciousnoss and its oh|cUs, would liiul such a connec 
lion ol the two pails of this thuoiy ol llie laws ol 
associalioii voiy dilhcult And ihis dilhcully tan not 
bo avoided in tlic taao ofvoluntaiy itdniUgialion, 
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whatevei may be done m that of spontaneous In 
them both, the pioduction of states of consciousness 
by states of the biam has to be conceived, and m 
voluntaiy ledmtegiation, ceitainly, the leacbon of 
states of consciousness on the biam has to be con 
oeived besides It is impossible theie to suppose 
consciousneM to be a meie foam, am a, or melody, 
aiTBing ftom the biam, but inthout leootion upon it 
The states of consciousness aie, m voluntary rediii 
tegiation, hnks m the chain of physical events or ou 
oumstances m the external woild When the sim in 
June shines m at the window, I lift my hand and pull 
down the gieen bhnd The sensation of heat is pain 
ful, lepiesentmg this I feel an mteiest m obviating 
it, this 13 a pm pose, oi final cause, which os eflSoient 
pioduces the sensation of eflfoit in liftmg my hand 
and pulling down the blmd, and a moie agieeablo 
state of sensation is the lesult The whole piooeed 
mg is capable of analysis mto states of oonsoiousness 
which foUow one anotlier according to regular ob- 
servable laws There is first the feehng of the sim, 
the hlmd, and the wmdow, and of my own body neai 
it, these objects aie states or a state of feehngs in 
tune and space togethei , m tins state aiises, oi mto 
It is mtioduced, a feelmg of the heat bemg too great , 
I feel on mteiest m lepresentmg the painful sensation 
and its lemoval, I fix the repiesentation of the le 
moval of the pamful sensation m consciousness, heic 
13 voluntary effoit, the lepiesentation so fixed com- 
pletes itself by the geneial law of aU ledmtegiatioii, 
and becomes completed with the lepiesentation of the 
objects which must be piosented to consciousness, if 
the painful sensation is to be removed, those objects, 
repiesented, become familial and involve on effoit 
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wliioh IB loas pamliil, oa u'iiiimuiIkI, limn llio aonaii 
tioii oflieul, ns icpiCMiiilcil, llui Iciisl, ]inniliil U|iii 
Boutation iLimuin iiloiii m (Oiiii iihisikhs, (Imt is, ton 
BtlOllHUOSH tllkl S till' (llK Ltllin of l( nit II llHhlTIl 0 , HUll 
till' iHW olijiil I'Msts witli vividniHM Mmii 

when Imliiuii'd Iiy tlu oppomlo icpitw'iilnlion, llmt 
iH, It Iniomi'i It pioMi Illation, inumly, Iho pii'm'iiliil 
fact of my liiind movnif' and pnllmp; ilowu lint lilinil, 
oil wliioli llio limiU im jiii Hoidod, coohih Ii\loiiml 
olijGtU, tangililo and vmildc, niP modoH of fooling, mid 
lilt Iiimii nniong llioni. tho bruin ih nol iiiliodiicid 
into Ihu HoiioB juHt doBonbod, mdnly bncmiao it ih not 
moludod 111 il ns uii objtol of uiiihcioiihuchh, itH being 
of n viaibUt mid lungibl(> nutiiic would bo no uliHliitlo 
to ilB inUodutlion, any nimo limn il ih in tlio i iisii ol 
lliu blind, tliu Him, and lint window 'I'lio ml ion ol 
lliu buiin may bo niliiiid lo omhI and mioitipany 
find londilion ovoiy hIo]i ol llio |iiiu(hh, bill llml will 
mil idlii Ibo liKlHiiH llii) III pi I HI III hIiiiiiI, iioi inlio 
ditto tliii liiitni mil) lliom ns a )iiihi nli d ob|iil lliil 
iL iH inijioBsibli lo I \()liiiii llio |ilii noiiii im ol \olimlaiy 
titlion, iiH ioi iimlimiii Ibo iiiso pwl diHiiilud, by llio 
itioio pioiliiition of I oiiHi loiiNiioHH b) Ibo brniii, Im, 
miloHH 11 loiiilioii ol I oiiHi loiiBiii HH Oil lilt Imiin w in 
liodiiiod, tliii pailuiiliir iuIioiih |iiiiloiiiiod me niomi 
iiigloBH, mid no Bpoi ml oiiiibo foi mitli or luiy of llioni 
tan bu iiBsigiitd, im iiiHtiinio, wlml dutiirnimtH tlio 
biiun to giiido Ibo milHiloa lo pull down tint bliiidi' 
(Jiinwi toiicoivo llmt just tills pboiioiminoii and no 
ollioi would (ollow, il OMiy othoi eiitnniBlanto lo 
miimod llio Biinii , oxoopi llmt tho foiling ol piim lioin 
tlio built and lopiimonliition ol llio nioiuiH to a\oid il 
woio absoiiti' Il BponliincoiiB acliiiiiH mo <\plmiiiil 
ns automatic, oi ns lemiltB of ibo ntlioii ol a iniiUuiil 
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oigan alone, stall voluntary actions cannot be explamed 
so, and tbm explanation of spontaneous actions m 
volves the assumption of the action of external, ma- 
terial, tangible objects on consciousness, lyhile the 
ooiiesponing explanation of volontaiy actions in 
volves, besides this, the furthei assumption of the 
leaotion of consciousness on those objects, that is, 
involves tjvioe the notion of mflnenee or impulse ax 
eioised by one heteiogeneous object on anothei , the 
two objects bemg at the same tune conceived as so 
heteiogeneous, that the notion of then having an en 
tuely different and mdependent ongm was adopted 
solely to escajie fiom the supposed difficulty of con 
oeiving eithei of them os ousmg out of the othei 
I aigue, theiefoie, that keepmg consciousness and 
its so c^ed mateiial and tangible objects apait and 
tieatmgthem as sepaiate and heteiogeneous objects 
of existence is a course which leads to insoluble coU' 
trodiotions, for though we may disguise them moon 
grmty at startmg, that is, m the theory of peioeption, 
if we start on a matennlistic basis, yet we soon le 
qune to employ not only the tangible objects as the 
cause of consciousness, but consciousness os the cause 
of the tangible objects, a result which might mdeed 
have been peiceived as mevitable from the fiist, and 
if we stait from an idealistic basis, we have this lattei 
difficulty at the very first settmg out If it is mam 
tamed that neither can be produced out of or by the 
other, because they are heterogeneous, then also then 
mutual acbou and reaction, when they have been pro 
duced, must be admitted to be mconceivable Nor 
can they exist separately from the very fii-st, for 
then we have the same mconceivabdity m the veiy 
first mteroourse between them, on mtei course which 
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novGitlioless is an ailmiUcd fiu,t of ("s.poiiuioc U 
follows that wc miiHl, coiiouivo them U) lin ilitkicnt 
napuots oi tlie sumo pin uoniuim, tliiit jh, thii(,*qiialilii>a 
niu fodiiiRS anil fi cliiigd ipmlilics in then Biilijittivc 
ami ohjcoLivo iispLcts rcHpoctivoly , that tlio aoiios oi 
states m tlio om. iiit tho Haino with Iho soiich of slati s 
111 tho othi‘1, only on ita olhui Bide oi iwpect, ami 
that cadi sciioa ih coinplelo in itself, ooutaining an 
iiituiimiiahlu HuccuBsioii ofcausoMmid ulltcU, belong- 
ing to itsdl, and not boiiowcd fioin tho opposite 
iwpuot of tho phonomoiia 

§ 31 The sonno ol oifoit may bo included lu all 
COSOS ol spontanooiiH lodintogiation, but tho Honao of 
ulfoit 18 not volition Volition is tho souse of olFoib 
li\od to a paitiouliu ob|(!ct with ploasino or pam, 
and these aio tho oloiiicnts of liking oi dmliltnig, 
choosing to have oi to avoid, any thing fn the m 
stance givin aliovo ol a volnntaiy ndmtt glut ion, tlio 
action ol pulling doMii Iho lilinil to avoid tin liiiil, 
the moment ol volilioii min ihnt wlu u in tho ii iiioval 
of llio sensation ol Iho lu at wius lived u[ion, a moment 
m winch elloil was iiiMihcd m iu|iieHenling the sen 
satiun of Ik at Jlie. moment ol uvleiiiul action, oi 
llie aiismg ol llie coginlion, oi the feeling, of my 
hand being nvtciidiil mid Ihu blind diawn down, is 
nut a iiiomeiit of volition hut ot notion consoipioiit 
upon It NtM'ohlion oxisls at this latter rtiomenl, 
at tho moiiumt wlieii the lopuisoiitalioii bccoinos a 
presentation, tins liajipeiis m conscqueiico of tho ah 
sonco (m oheihiiiLe to laws of B|xmtnnoons lodmUi 
gration) of tho opjioBiiig feeling, tlio lepiosoiitation oi 
heat Yet it ib at this iattei moinoiit that volition m 
commonly supposed to bo excited, and not at Ihu 
forinoi moment, oriathci the two muinuils aic not 
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distaigmahed fiom each othei, and Uie hue between 
feeling, or eogmtion, and action, oi vohtion, is diaivn 
at the Aoment of arising of the external event, at 
the moment when the repiesentation becomes a pie 
sentation But m this account of the mattei it is not 
made dear how a feehng, oi eogmtion, becomes on 
action, how things so different as these me commonly 
supposed to be, a supposition which leads to the hue 
bemg diawn wheie it is commonly dimra, can 25ass 
one uito the othei Foi the mterest m the foimei 
moment is the cause of the physical, piesented, event 
in the lattei moment, and this inteiest oontanis the 
volition The tiue account must be, that the repie 
sentation of the mteiest is an action m the same sense 
m which the subsequent presented event is Wlien 
an mteiest of this kmd is included m leduitegiatioii, 
the mteiest is still the deterrminng faotoi of the led 
mtegiation, but the knowledge of the paitioulai 
object sought oi avoided, anticipatmg the piesentn 
tion of it if obtained, and pieventmg the piesentation 
of it if avoided, is the new element which distm 
gmshes voluntary fiom spontaneous ledintegiatiou 
■Vohbon IS anticipation of a lesult, and all mteiest m 
ledmtegration which is anticiiiatoiy is a vohtion, and 
makes the ledmtegiation voluntaiy fiom bemg spon 
taneous The mteiest is the efficient, tlie antioipa 
tion the final, cause of the lemauidei of the lodmte 
giation Anticipation m an mteiest makes tlie m 
teiest a final as well as an efficient cause , mteiest m 
au anticipation makes the anticipation an efficient as 
weU as a final cause Vohtion, which la an mteiest 
m an anticipated object, foi mstance, eithei the m 
creasmg of an expeiienced pleasme, oi the deoieas- 
mg of an expeiienced pain, or the piocuung of an 
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imn^'mccl plrawic, oi tlic, jiin\enliiig ol nn imngincJ. 
pain, — ^viihUoii, uliicli m wimo m ollict ol iUi'hp iviijh 
IS iiiluiCHl in nil nntiti|iiiti'il u1)|(tt, is n Ininl <mimi 
wliicli liiis In (.(line i llu u ul, ncLoiiliiig to tliL si liolnutio 
Baying, Cinisa (iniilis iiu>\(‘t (limt ih, beuinun nllli mil, 
<11 nn xif>imu{) luiii si.cuniliiin Hiiiim t'sm , «i d 
H( ( nuilinu simni ^ sw i (igiiituin 

Tluu niu lliui, (Itguos (il oomplicftliou in mil 
iiitc'giiituiUK Jlisl, wliini tlitio IS pluusiiio oi intimsl 
lint 110 Hcimi' ol I Hull, bi'ooik], avIilu thorn is huLli 
iiHoit iinil inlomsl, tliml, wlieii tliuo is oftoit, inid 
inlOH'st, iiud milKipiition Ktdinlogintioiia aic iioi- 
li'cL wliui eliom iH iiiUiHHt mid aiitioniatioii in n high 
dugiuu, and pfloit m a low dogme , llu innniniHing ol 
ufliiil IS thu piiloction of iidinli'giatuiii , wluii to 
wll in to poiloini, to wisli IH to olitmii Uidmtigia 
tioiiH ol tliii fust dcgii n of ioiii|ili(.ntion, 'W'Inu (hom 
iH Jiiluiist hnl no i‘(loil oi viiy liWh, iiin ]iiu<' in 
)oymint, ihosii ol tlio hm ond dogiii , ivlii n (lull is 
iltoit iiiid inlimst linl no liiiid laiiso, am mini oi 
hss piimriil anil hi wddii ingi and ol (hi so (hi'io am 
vi'iy liw and iiiu insfami's, hiiiiii liny al oiilo mid 
of IhiniHi'his )iass mlo luliiiligiadoim of thn thud 
di'gusi, thn pain hisiig iil oiini iioiii i\< d iis im oh)cot 
to hii aMiiihsI IfiihnlngiatioiiH of lliu thud dcgiun, 
lontiiinnig ifloit, aniii ipntioii, and iiitcmst, llial ih, 
voliiiiliiiy iiilnitigialions, am tlia liighcal and iiiuhi 
impoilant diiHS , andiindii this cIiihh fall alt iniwon 
nig ]ii(ii,i HHi,s, all aition mid coiidiiot of loiisuiniig 
liiiingH, and all happiniiss of wIiilIi huuIi linings an 
ta|mhli‘, as sin h In Ihn liiatoiy ol tliu dmi lopinuil 
ol ail iniliMiliiiil lioin infaiiLy, llu HCnsn of cilou may 
havo biinii iiiNolvinl in boiho of tho nailiLHt inHluniiH 
of conHcioutiiiosH. and volition the uainc f'o tint a 
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the hiatoiy of the development of an mdividual con 
sciouaness la not the purpoae of this Easay, but to 
analyse particulm states and paiticulai pioceases of 
oonaciousneaa mto then component elements, mid foi 
this pmpose the logical oidei of mci easing com 
plexity IS followed, smce metaphysie is the apphed 
logic of consmoiisness and of the umveise 

§ 82 The pomt which has now been i cached is 
one at which the two elements of oonsoiousness, foi 
mal and mateiial, appeal to have developed mto dis 
tmct functions, oi modes of opeiation, of the con 
scious bemg, and this is a oonsideiation which 
deseives to be dwelt upon Neaily aU enquiieis 
mto the natme of man agiee m distmguishmg m Inm 
thiee geneiol oi caidmal functions, and thieo only, 
to which eithei separately oi m combination all 
operations of oonsoiousness may be lofeiied These 
aie, to adopt Sn W Hamilton’s nomenolatuie, Feel 
mg, Gogmtion, and Conation, and man is aoooid 


mgly considered m a threefold aspect, as a feehng, 
tlunlang, and actmg bemg How the hist thmg that 
stiikes the attention m this division of functions is,' 
that it IS threefold, while the elements of oonsoious 
ness are never more than two, feehng and form 
When the feehng or mateiial element of conscious 
ness IS made the object of consideration, m a pio 
visional unage oi senes of images, then man is said 
to be a feehng bemg and to possess a function of feel 
mg When the formal element of consciousness is 
made the object of consideiation, in similar pio 
visional images, then the cogmtive function of man 
13 m question But wheie has the function of cona 
faon its source? And what is its claim to lauk with 
the othei two functions? It is founded on and in 
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oliidos ruolinf'H of a paitunliii Uiimh Tho flonRO of Pah^i 
uftoil iH Cdiiiilioii , lliu BUiHi, of dloiL iittiulud to il 
(luloutt olijK I ol di'MiU' oi iixciHioii irt ^ollllon Tho iiiiM.in^l 
inutuiud (doiiont ol uoiihciouhiiorh, tlio ic(hii;;H, hiivo ouiiKjiuuanw 
acoouUiif(ly two liimuhon, th( fiitl iiuludinp; 

fw HO fill ns they doiiotdolmiiimc n nil us of ud 
uilcf'iuUoiiH, lutioim, Ol n.HHOUitiKH, mid tin hoioiiiI 
moludiiif' liioliiiKK HO hu nn tlioy do duloiinnio muli ii 
Hi'ui'B, mid tills Kiooiid hiMicli IH iij'iiiM dividul mil) 

Hudi fiiuliiigH (w me linid causCH n« well mi olliiiciit, 
and Hiioh iw aro dlli unit only lloiico we dmtingnmh 
aiiioiig foLliiigH, flint toiiatioiiH, nccoiidly volilionn 
But both tho oiigiiial biaiiclioH of fLcliiig, immuly, 
fcohngn jiiopiii and coiiiiIioiih mid volitioiin. togutliui 
aoiintitiitu tho maUiial oluiiiviit of uoiiHtioiiHiicfis, and 
not onu of tho tliioo taktii aloiii is uiititlod to an 
I'HiuiUty of lank willi Ihp foinial oi logiiilivi olinii'iit 
Vuiy dilli unit iH flip vnw iisiiallj talciii of Ihino 
fliiiiii liiiii,lionH Till ti niloiii y to h> |iostasisii m no 
whiiu nioiu diii|i1y lootid flinii in tin laso ol lona 
tioii and Mifiiion 'lo li) |ionlii.siHii ih to iinHiiiiui an 
iiiiknowii iHHiiiii, BiiliHlaiiu', iihihp, oi giiiiiiid, hu 
hind Ol' lii'low ))lu noiiu'iia , mid not only in ihia tho 
uanu m iihtiioiiipiia no Im an tliiiy ovint m apneu, 
hut idno in jilii iionu'iiii an hu an tliiiy ONint m tiino. 

Thu tuiiim motion, powoi, fiiui., mu UHud not to ex 
piuHH till' pliuiiomuiia in paitiuilm mimigoinuntn of 
tniio and Hpatc, loi iiiHtmuo, tho turni motion m nol 
iiHud to ovpiuMM ftuliiign 111 apimc olimigmg m tiiiiu, 
powpi and ioico not to uxproan tho lapidity of tho 
changu, oi tho ipimitity of the plioiiomuia atiiuigcd, 
but to indiualo oi imply hoiiiu niiknowii niid iiiiknow 
able cauau, imdcilying and piudiiciiig lliu iliiuigo, luid 
while soioiitihc wi'itoia wmii iia agmiint iinduiHtmid 
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mg them to employ the woids with, such a meaning, 
and explam that they use them only to expiess 
phenomena, and not such occult substances, essences, 
causes, oi grounds (which is, if I lightly unclei stand 
the phrase, the distmguislung maifc of the “positive” 
method of phdosophismg), they stdl assume oi sus 
peot that theie may be such essences, only without 
the capabihty of bemg known to us, and of coiie 
spondmg to our oapabihly of Imoivmg them On 
this assumption oi suspicion it is not the piovuice of 
special and positive scienee to entoi , but it is the 
piovmce of metaphysic, and especially m coses wheie 
the hypostasismg of phenomena mteifeies with and 
opposes positive lesults of actual analysis 

Just as motion, powei, and force cannot be hypo 
stesised, so neithei can conation oi volition Xliot 
things move or change moie oi less lapidly, that they 
move and change at all, is an ultimate oinpmcal fact 
m consciousness, which is lesolvable by analysis into 
its elements, time, space, and a plurtUity of feohiigs 
Ko cause or antecedent state to time, space, and feel 
mg geneiallyis conceivable, tune, space, and feelings 
together constitute change oi succession ni feelings 
Consequently, not the cause of change, motion, powoi, 
or foice geneially, but the cause oi mvoiiably ante 
cedent phenomenon of this oi that paitieulni change 
or object, aiismg m the place of oi aftei onothei, is 
conceivable But this is a cause not of ohango oi 
motion, but of the determmatiou of change or motion, 
it IS a determmmg cause, and if not final is effloienti 
the of this oi that object or foelmg 

But as motion, foioe, and powei have been hyposta 
sised m the external and tangible world, so conation 
and vohtion have been bypostasised m the empuiool 
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ego , and as the univeise geneioUy has been legaided 
as nothing but an exlubition of Power, so nil hmnnn 
actions and thoughts haye been legaided as nothing 
but exhibitions of a paiticnlai land of powei called 
Will, subject however to restrictions and limitations 
aiisuig fiom the univeise, oi exhibition of othei 
powei, 111 which the human bemg was placed Ilenoa 
the "Will took its place by the side of Peelmg and 
Cognition, as then equal at any late, and sometimes 
as then souioe Xhe oonoeptaon of the beginmng of 
motion geneiaUy, as distmguished fiom that of the 
deteimination of motion, is a piovisional image, oi a 
conception, inti educed by volition itself foi the pm 
poses of faoihty of reasomug, and supposes motion 
abeady both befoie and aftei the pomt whole it 
chooses to assume the begmnmg Motion generally 
IS coeval with a plmabty of feelings m tune and 
space , the flist chffeienoe of feelmgs m these foims 
togethei IS motion, theie is no empnioal fact pie 
vioiis to motion Tohtion is no begmnmg oi souiee 
of motion, but a deteimmation of it, and the begin 
nmg 01 somce of a new and sepaiately oharnoteiised 
poition of it Vobtion impi eases a oharactei on 
motion and succession of feelmga, it is no begunimg 
of motion or succession 

The nonnal state of consciousness is a spoutane 
oils state , it is that fiom which consoiousnesa stmts 
and to which it tends, passmg thiough the mteime 
diate state of vohtion founded on conation The vast 
importance of this mteimediate state to us piactieally, 
since it occupies m the ordmaiy busmess of hfe oui 
whole attention, and os homly mcreasmg m the ex 
tent and complexity of its objects, and ahsoibs oni 
mterest m the chaiaotei of a seaich aftei piaotioal 
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and tlieoietical Uutli, hides from om view the states 
which aie its souiee and its issue Tet, as the 
mmd piogresses m its semch aftei tiuth, it lays be- 
hind it a senes of spontaneous states, which though. 
&i gotten m themselves, foigotteu m the fonn in 
which they appealed when new, are yet the level, 
as it weie, and the mstrument of all futuie piogiess , 
they have become pait of the mmd itself, which 
theuoefoith is what it has become The min d is 
always talcing a fresh start, and consideimg itself as 
having always been, as necessanly hemg, that which 
It now finds itself to he It foigets the oiigin of its 
opmions and pimoiples, and consideis them only ns 
pioduoed “from its own fund,” as a tiustee, who 
mixes his own and his cestui que tiust’s moneys at 
his bankei’s, foigets how much is his own and how 
much his cestm que trust’s 

Yoluntaiyiedmtegiation is not moie mdependent 
of the laws of spontaneous redmtegiation than walk- 
mg 18 mdependent of the laws of gravitation As 
walkuig (I horiow the lUustiation fiom Colendge, 
who apphes it m a smular mannei) is a constant 
mteiiuption of, and a constant letinmng to, the law 
of giavitation, so the conscious guidmg of the tiam 
of leprescntations m voluntary ledmtegiation, by le- 
feience to a puipose, is a constant mteiiujition of, 
and a constant letmnmg to, the laws of spontaneous 
redmtegi ation In the foimei , we keep rejeotmg the 
repiesentations which the lattei keeps offeimg to our 
notice, if they do not appear conducive to the end we 
have m view, the question which we propose to oin 
selves to answei , and the peicmved non conducive 
ness of the lejected lepiesentations becomes om 
gmde m fixing at last on lepiesentations which are 
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oonduciye But we woifc always thiough and with 
the laws of spontaneous redintegiation , oui most 
artificial, most mdependent, and boldest steps are 
only leadings mto other channels of the same tiams 
which took a couise of their own pievious to the 
interference of vohtion Not only are the lepiesen 
tationa the same in land in both cases, but they are 
also the same in point of the possible number of 
them No ooiu-se can be talcen imdei the gmdmg 
of vohtion, which could not have been taken without 
it, vohtion cannot mciease oui knowledge, it can 
only choose between diffeient blanches of it, it can 
not pioduce what is new, it can only select fiom the 
old At any moment a ceitam uumbei of couises 
me open to om tlionghts, accordmg to the degree 
or kmd of the vohtion, the tiam of the redmtegia 
tions takes this coiuse instead of that, plunges, sup 
pose, mto the fiftieth instead of into the first At 
another tune, letmmng to the same pomt, it might 
without vohtion take the very same or a different 
dneotioii As many couises are open without ns 
with vohtion In other words, the laws of spon 
taneous ledmtegintion embrace every possible case 
of tiams of representation The conscious volitional 
gmdmg of thought can create nothmg, but can deal 
only witli the representations or perceptions which 
are already, perhaps only m then elements, present 
m the web of the rediptegiations waitmg to be woven 
anew mto this oi tliat pattern 

In psychology and m other special sciences the 
threefold distmction, of feehng, cogmtion, and conn 
tion, 13 very semceable, because, first, the distmction 
between the two branches of feehng, one of which is 
conation, is strongly marked and easily seized, and 
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secondly, the effect of men’s volitions oi oonetions 
on othei men is foi othei men most ompoitant 
It IS -vvell therefoie to maik off fiom otheis those 
states of consciousness, ivhioh at once mvolve a 
sense of effoit and pioduoe the effect of external 
aotions 01 events towaids othei men oi on othei 
objects, and to considei these states of consciousness, 
that 13 , vohtions and conations, togethei with the 
effects 01 events which they produce m external 
objects, ns smgle hut complex phenomena But if 
this IS done, and if vohtions and conations togethei 
with the events pioduced by them me considered os 
smgle phenomena, undei the name of actions, then 
the distmction must also be letamed by which ao 
tions me divided mto i mman ent and transitive, that 
is, mto those which do not pioduoe a change mthout 
the mind, or m external objects, and those which do 
pass on to such production In metaphysio, howevei, 
conations and vohtions aie nothmg more than paiti 
oulni kmds of states of consoioiisness, which hke all 
othei states of consciousness me lesolvable mto feel 
mg, the mateiial, and tune and space, the foimal, 
element And as feelmgs me empmcally msepaiable 
fiom cogmtions, so also me conations and vohtions, 
and though there may be feehngs and cognitions 
which me neithei conations noi volitions, thoie omi 
not be conations oi volitions which me not both 
feehngs and cogmtions IVheji feelmgs, sensations, 
emotions, conations, vohtions, and cogmtions me 
spoken of as sepmate objects oi separate states of 
consciousness, the terms must always be undei stood 
as provisional and abstract, and as implying a qiA 
tenns, or mdicatmg the chmactei and ououmstanee 
which IS particulmly mtended to be made the object 
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of discussion m the phenomena m question Aa such 
piiovisional nnages, cognitions alone aie the special 
objects of metaphysical, feehngs and vohtions of 
etlnoal, euqunies, and it is as belonging to feelmga 
and vobtions, tliat is, to the domain of Ethio, that all 
Imowledge and all cogmtious have a final cause oi 
seivo an ultimate pmpose, — a tiuth expressed so 
often by Aiistotle m the famous words ou ’ytScK 
eAAd Cogmtions and feehngs exist each with 

lefeienoo to the othei and foi the sake of the othei, 
just as the mateiiol and foimal elements m the least 
empincnl moment of consciousness exist foi each 
othei and by each otliei alone In vohtion flist an 
end, a sake, a final cause and pmpose, is discerned, 
m vohtion first it exists As object and subject 
exist fiist m lefleotion, so final causes exist fiist m 
vohtion Potentially both aie contained m pheno 
menu, befoie they exist actually foi consciousness, 
we chscovei aftorwoids that they weie provided foi 
■\Ve lepiesent them as havuig been potentially pie 
sent m the past, and m the some way, in the futuio, 
liighoi and widoi poweis than we have yet any idea 
of may exist nheady m the states and modes of con 
soiousness, and of existence, which have aheady been 
developed m man, and m the mnveise which is now 
actually his Who shall limit the “ endless lesur 
lections” of faculties jet doimant, whose very seeds 
may he yet nucleated? Who shah imagme bounds 
to the endless powei of development, which has 
aheady, m the uraveise as it is already known to us, 
pi oduoed such phenomena as could not possibly have 
been anticipated untd the fact itself declaied them. 
Jet aU followmg one law, and oonsistmg of the same 
elements? Not those assuiedly who contend foi the 
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mfinity of that kw and those elements, not those 
who see nmty imdeilying all phenomena, and exist 
enoe and oonsoiousneas of a piece, foi this is the veiy 
condition of undeistandmg the lowest as a piopheoy 
of the highest, a giam of sand as the anticipation of 
the moial kw, and the moial kw itself as the piomise 
of Its own fulfilment 



CHAPTER YI 


VOLTJNiTAllT REDINTBaEATION 

Sigiufer, etatuo sigunm bio manebimm optimo 

Li?? 

§ 33 It has been shown that the whole field of con pabtl 
soiousness is ooonpied by perception and spontaneous 
ledintegiation, that the lattei may oi may not m aEioi 
elude a new peioeption, but that, if it does so, the “noKT' 
new peioeption is a veiy small part of the entue pio- 
oesB of oonsoiousness, and tliat time and space aie 
as neoessaiy to spontaneous redmtegiation as to per 
oeption Spontaneous ledmtegiation is the subject 
mattei of all moie elaboiate piooesses of oonsoious 
ness, and these more elaboiate piooesses, which are 
aU moluded undei the geneial term voluntary leclm 
tegiation, aie apphcations of a form to spontaneous 
ledintegrations, aie worlings up of spontaneous redin 
tegiations mto shapes, and gmdmgs of them mto di 
reotions, under the influence of some end or puipose, 
moie 01 loss oleaily seen by the person who peiforms 
them It IS the puqiose of the piesent and the fol 
lowmg chapteis to show, that all these shapes and 
directions depend ultimately upon, and are capable of 
^lemg analysed mto, the forms of tune and space and 
nothmg else, m othei woids, that undei standmg and 
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PiHTi reason, m all then blanches, are nothing moio than 

— modes of tune and space npphed to peioeptions and 

Alrtnidi ledintegiatioiis, and that the laws of logic themselves 
aie foilnded on, and are an apphcation of, the same 

To explain this position more fully it should be 
recalled, that peiception is the minimum of oogmtion, 
the subjective name foi an object But consciousness 
cannot lest with meiely havmg foimed objects, it is 
compelled to work them up mto systems, and this it 
does m spontaneous ledmtegiation , but it oaimot 
stop heie, it is compelled also to dominate its OMii 
spontaneous systems, to lemodel, oigamse, and com 
plete them, which piocess is called the soaioli aftei 
tiiith All this oigamsmg and completmg lequues 
no fiiithei foimal appaiatus, no othei a piioii fuiui 
ture 01 instiuments, than those cogmtions of tune 
and space, which have already piesided at the pio 
duction of the subject mattei, the peioeptions and 
spontaneous ledintegrations which aie to be oom 
pleted and oiganised 

In the sunplest'cases of perception the piocednie 
IS entuely synthetic, a combmmg of sepaiate sen 
sations mto a smgle object of peiception , but iii 
spontaneous ledmtegration the foundation is laid foi 
analysis, by the omissions which accompany lopie 
seutation Thmkmg is nothmg moie than a vplun 
tary combmation of synthesis and analysis, we aio 
employed both m dismembermg the objects wo have, 
and m fomimg othei s fiom then fiagments An 
abstiaction may mise either by attention, by fixing 
the consciousness on an attiactive pait of the object 
presented tp us, oi spontaneously and without effoit 
by the mere forgettmg of some of the featuies of the 



ohjcGl Ui\t Ijy an nWiact iioUou is usually nioaiit, 
a iidLifin foiiiiod liy \<)liml:aiy atUutioii to Boiun jiaits 
of ail ohjaot, to tin exclusion oftlui otliei pints, luiil 
tills sciisu of the wold will lio letiiiiicd Imi- Sup 
pose tlmt wo have a pcicoplioii oi a ledmte^fiiitioii of 
Hoino ovtPiiiid olijecl liofoio us, foi iiistaiico a liimso 
"VVo aio attiiictod liy aoiiio pint of it wluoli stands m 
loliitioii to some fcolnip, pcihaps intellectual, as tmi 
osily, iiLilmps lostliotic, as sense of liciuity of outline, 
jii'iliaps of a nioial oi sensuous iiatuio, as if one 
usiiii contains poisons oi tluiif^s wliioli mtoiost us 
In tlioso cases wo aio first nttiactcd and thou dotei 
muiod to almliaot, oi wtlidiaw tlio attention, fioiu 
all otlioi pnits of tlm olijoot, and to fix it on that 
wluoli intoiosts us Tlio icsult of tins piocess is mi 
alistiiiot notion It is voluiitiiiy if ive siipiiose that 
tho alistuictioii has luvolMd a clioui lii twei'u two 
atliiicl in;' pails, that is, a (oiikciouh dloit to tix the 
atlintiou on one nistisul ol on aiiolhei hiiiin this 
point we may iix»ni pioiied iilliei Hpoiilimeimsly oi 
voliiiil Hilly, liy HpontaiieoiiH in volnnliuy lediiitegia 
lion 11 hy the loiinei, no iiii tliii elloit in attention 
IS loipmud lot the peilormanco ol tin icdmtegiation, 
if by the hittei, we iiiuhI liavc a pin peso in view, an 
mtiicist lieyond that of inciely dwclhiiK on tho ain;'lo 
alisti act notion tvhich has inteieslcd iis Tlio lodm 
tu;;iation itKilfiimst ho mslitnted forapmposc, and 
with im end m view Tins jiuipoao involves tlio com 
paiisoii of l«o almtiact notions, of tho gonoial same 
ness of which wo has o had a poicoptioii in the coin so 
of spoiilaiiuoiis icdintoBiation Tho lesnlt of tlio 
oompaiison of ahstiocl notions is a goiioiiil notion, 
nnd tins is foimod out of tho ahstiacl notions liy a 
voluntmy lodiutegiation of thorn Say loi inslaiioo 
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Past I, that, m the case of bmldinga, we me atti acted by one 
which has a colonnade of piUais attached to it, that 
aLSioi this featuie attracts oui attention by exciting oui 
“rniEr^ aisthetic inteiest In the first colonnaded binlcling 
we see, we attend to tlie pillars, abstiact the piUais 
fiom the othei featmes of the building, and make of 
them an abstiaotion The teim pillaied is an nb 
stract, but not yet a geneial, teim It becomes a 
general teim only aftei two fuither steps have been 
taken The fiist is a renewed peiception oi a epon. 
taneous ledmtegiation We see the same budcbiig 
again, oi a pictme of it, oi have it lepresented in 
spontaneous ledintegiation We must have seen seve 
ral piUnied biuldmgs, oi had such bmldmgs several 
tunes lepresented m a ledmtegiation The several 
mstances aie requisite to give us the content of the 
voluntary rediutegiation In spontaneous ledinte 
gration theie is no reason why one pdlared biulcbng 
should redmtegiate anothei , the mteiest m the pil 
lars sets the ledmtegiation gomg, hut then gives way 
to another oiroumstanoe of interest , but when we 
have hod seveial mstances of pdlaied bmldmgs pie 
sented oi lepresented sepal ately, and then feel an 
mteiest m this cncmnstanoe of bemg pfilaied, foi 
Its own sake, then we keep rejeotmg all the objects 
offeied by spontaneous ledmtegiation except those 
which resemble the object with winch we started, 
yet not because they lesemble that object, but bo 
cause the mteiest attachmg to them is the same, and 
mdeed, if it was then lesemblance, and not then in- 
terest, that led us to fix upon them, general notions' 
would precede and condition voluntary ledmtegia- 
tions and not vice versh This volnntaiy rediutegi a- 
tion IS the second step, vohtioa giudes the ledmte 
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gmLpii to lepiOHont nil the pilliuuil buildings 110 cfiii i«rei 
tlnnk ol, bcottiiso the iiitacst ju tins cncuiuHliuico is — 
kept bcloio till. 111111(1, iiiid till, iLsult la, lliat mo lie AfufiLt 
oomo Lunsi loiia lliat it la piLsent, as tliii hiiuu ii iitmi,, “"i'S" 
in didciint inHtam.LS, that wlmt iiltiai,ts 11s iii tin 
difluoutnistiui(.i!H IS till, aaiuu ciicuiiistiuii,i , MOiiiiiki 
n coiiHoious cftuit tobinigtlitm all iigiuii In lino us, 
tuid, liiuiiig toatctl llioiii by compiuiaoii Mith inch 
otlici, tliQ toiin pilloiud thou bcoomoa a goiiuial, aa 
Moll 03 nil nbatmot, toiin Volition lina boon cm 
plojcd 111 forming a clnsB of objocta, m nbatinoting 
tlio notion of piUnied fiom minioioiia mstantos ot 
biuldingfl, inatcod of tlio ciicuiiiatnuco of being pil 
Iniod fiom a aiiiglo niatanco GliioioI iiutioim iiii, 
thus the lust icsiilt ot Milimtoiy lodiiitegiatuins 
It is tnio that wi may liavc voluiitaiy udnitcgia 
tioii ol a smglo o)i|tct ol pciocptupii, wln'llu i almliuot 
01 coiKiLlt , wo may liavo both spontaiu mis iiiul vo 
limtai} udnitigmlimi ol it, but of lliis aiiiiplo kind 
of 1 oluiihiij luliiiUgiatioii, till Himplii iiuilliiig of a 
siiiglu ubjti,t. It iH not lino till place In speak, hem 
wo liilvo only to treat ol Miluiiiaiy luiliiilegiatioii so 
fni iw il is a djnaiiiital pioetHs, ho lai iw it is om 
plojcd 111 iceidhng Hoiuiiil abstiacl objocta and rod 
lumiiiating tiains and iiggiogntes ol aaaociatioii Tho 
simple eiiHD will bu coiiHidciod in tho second Tuit 
uiidei auotliei head 11(110 too f aliall spoak only of 
those \olimtary icdintcgiationa which gi\q iisu to 
gcnoiid as distinguished iiom absliact notions Gone 
rol notions caiuiot bo lormod without voluntary iciliii 
togiaticm Wo Ciuniot hold fast, foi mstiuico, two 01 
mom cnsca of peicoption of pillaiod buildiugs, iiiid 
flx oui mental vision on thorn nltcinatoly, witliuul p 
piuposom viow and a conacioua tffoit to altiim it 
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Past 1 Spontaneous ledmtegiation does not mclude that al 
temntmg piocess which is unphed m the woids hold 
Atataot mg togethei two oi moie mstances of perception A 
“nofiS™' secpnd effoit in addition to the oiigmal act of atten 
bon, if so we call the hemg atbacted to a snigle point 
of inteiest, is lequued m older that we may move 
haoiwaids and forwaids, so to apeak, on the hues of 
ledmtegiation Yet the new piocess employed m 
makmg geneial teims, the piocess of volimtary ledin 
tegiation, diffeis only m pomt of gieatei mtensity and 
complexity fiom the act of attention with which we 
stait m spontaneous lediutegiation The new object 
of peicepbon which inteiests us, the aggiegate of 
instances of pdloied buildmgs, instead of the single 
instances, is too laige to be oompiehended by one 
glance of the mental vision, and too oomphcated to 
be satisfactoiily exploied by tiaveismg it once only 
and m one dnection It is the mterest of the object, 
its atti activeness foi us, which is the motive oi deter 
Tinimng powei, both m spontaneous and m voluntary 
redmtegiation, but m the lattei cose the natuie of 
the object foibids the easy and immediate satisftiotion 
of the mteiest, mteiposes obstacles m the way of 
seemg all we wish to see, the mteiest m the object 
still lemams when we have seen a smgle mstnnoe of 
it, in the instance of the buildiugs these obstacles 
consist m the numbei and lemoteness of the objects, 
the famtness of the peioeptions. then unhcquent le- 
cuiience m spontaneous ledmtegiation, and we thus 
become conscious of a pmpose, and of a second effort, 
a gieatei attention, necessary to master om purpose 
The attiactmg mteiest m spontaneous rediutegintion 
18 tiansfoimed mto a foieseen puipose m voluntaiy 
ledmtegiation, is changed fiom an efficient mto a 
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fiiml oiiiMQ, R9 nil jiib'K'sl llio kiiowloilffp of wliicli, 
mill iinL its 111010 oxwtontB, cniisCH ua to imiku llio 
now ( fliiil of ntidilion 

'flio ikstiijiUoii of tho pioicss of loliinliiiy lodm 
tof(mlion liniJiionisoH with what Ima houi ahoiuly anid 
of tho imtuio ol volition, aimio volimtmy mliiiUf'in 
tion 11 hut nn iiistanoo of npidioil uiimUoii Yoluioii 
iH conscious ohoit ftii a inupoao of which ivo mo con 
scions I'iVoiy pi'oooas of naUiio, oiu whole lifo, is 
noliMtj , when that activity inoota with a felt lowst 
mice, tlimo IB cfToit, anil when llial olloit la poisistoil 
111 with a puipoBO, llicio 18 volition Not coiisoioiiR 
ofToit, but 00118010U8 ciloit with a puiposo, la solitioii 
Noi IS It loqmaito to volition that the piiiposo ahoiihl 
bo oloaily soon oi imdciatooil, it is onouj'h li it Ijo 
lopiosontcil to tlio miiiil aa a futmo iiloiisnio, uoiu oi 
ilislant, a ploasmo to bo lotaiiiiil oi a phiismo to bo 
ncipuuil, 11111(11(1 111 lliiiikiii'' Ol ao till If 01 lulni'', a 
pliasuio wliiih la not hilly atlamoil liy Iho aolual 
lapiilily ol ailMiiKo iiiikIo loMiuds il, oi whuh la 
denied to ita by ohstarloa oi by a inoionuut ol om 
oi\n in tho opposito diiiction 'Jlicui tlnii aiisua u 
diMCioiiancy betwoon tho wiah and its accoiuplialnnoiit, 
and wo aio conaoiona ol tho piogioas no make in 
Batialying tho wiali 

^ H llaMiig Koin how general notloiia me ao 
qiihed, lot ua now boo inoio closely what thou iiatuio 
18 II IS one pcLiiliaiily of them to fill no doflnilo 
apace and no dt (imlo linio, in tho way that the ub 
joola do fioin which they luo ahstiactod, ho long as 
they loinain ivlisliact ihoy caimot bo biought liofoiu 
na m a coinplcto mid defimto image And biiicq 
thoio la no aiioh thing in picaontalion as a hoiao ni 
gonoial, 01 a luaii m gencial, many pcisoiia aio eon 
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tnraoUy leady to exclaim, with Woidswoith’s Wwi 
deiei, but with a teohmcal meamug foieign to his 
mtention, 

Qiro 113 foi oni abstractioiis solid fflOls, 

For om dilutes plain piotuies 

Keveithdess the piocess of abstraction is mdispensa 
ble to all objective thmkmg, and since all geneiahsn 
tion 13 absti action, what is true of the lattei is tiue 
also of the formei, so fai os it is oompiehendod unclci 
the lattei In abstiacting howevei we nevei oaiiy 
the piocess to the Imut of annihilating m thought the 
paits which we abstiact jfiom, but we place the oh 
ject 01 the port of the object to which we pay ntten 
tion in relation with some othei paits oi some othei 
object, and consider it never as mdopendeiit but nl 
ways ns mtoidependent with other parts oi objects 
which we leave nndetemuned and provisional W hen 
we abstiact the colour red, for mstanoo, horn a certain 
number of coloured objects, we thmk it away Horn 
all of these, but we place it m another object which 
we eithei imngme oi lepiesent foi the puipoae But 
this new provisional shape of the abstiact notion led 
we oonsidei as havmg no necessaiy connection with 
the colom red, and theiefore as capable of easy chs 
missal at any moment that a tiue claimant aiiscs 
The ddfeience between an abstiact and a oonoiete 
notion IS, not that the foimer has not, while the lattei 
has, defimte oi paitioulai shape oi dmation, but that 
the foiTner has these pioperties provisionally only 
and momentnrdy, the latter has them constantly and 
securely 

It is often said. True, we can conceive such and 
such a thmg, but we cannot imagme it, or. Tine, ive 
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oan imagine, tut cannot conceive it Such a distmo pimi 

tion between conceivnig and uuagming 13 m my opi — 

mou unsound There is no such essential ddfeienoe Tiioilmw 
between them When we oan do the one, wo can do 
the othei , and what we cannot imsgme we cannot 
conceive, and vice veiaft The drffeience between 
them 13 this, that oonceivmg contams an additional 
element to unagiuing, a concept is on image fixed by 
vohtion We can imagine both a oonoiete and on 
nbstiaot object, but m both oases alike the object 
imagined must be m 1 elation to oui sensations, must 
oontam matter, 01 the mateiial element in oogmtion 
Imagination does not relate to the sense of sight alone 
but to all the senses, and is jiiopeily so extended m 
its ineanmg, we imagine a sound, 01 a touch, as well 
ns a oolom Unless the object imngmed contams a 
mateiial element, it is eithei purely formal, 01 it is 
not an object of cognition at all Except one object 
alone, tune and space as tbe pure object, when they 
may be considered as mutually and alternatively mat 
tei and form to each othei, though even then then 
divisions aie derived from feelings, — except m this 
one case, the mateiial element is os necessary an m 
giedieut in objects as the formal element, and eveiy 
object, m order to be oogmsed at all, must oontam 
somethmg which is m relation to oui sensitive natme, 

01 some deteimmate feehng Abstract conceptions 
aie no exception to this lule, for pinge them of the 
material element and they lose then meanmg On 
the othei hand, theie is no imagmmg the mateiial 
element m any cogmtion apart fiiom form Some 
shape and some dmation m lelation to oni senses 
that mateiial element-must have, and the process 
of abstraction gives to it a provisional shape and 
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duiation, both hable to alteiation on the ocouueuce 
of a new mstance, and made piovisional m oidei to 
include new mstances 

An abstiact or general oi piovisional image oi 
concept may be dealt with m two ways , either it is 
kept befoie the imagmation, and then it is i epresented 
as part of an object, all the othei jiaita of wbich me 
hable to change, m the way just clesciibed, and this 
IS the only way m which any use can be mode of it 
m leasorung piopeily so called, oi it is dismissed 
entiiely fiom consciousness, as an image, caie only 
bemg taken to have the means of lecaUmg it when it 
IS wanted foi compaiison, and this is done by means 
of names We name a quality, oi au opeiatiou, an 
image oi a conception, and then we can at any mo 
ment recall by means of the name the lepieseutation 
signified by it And when lepiesentations aio so 
recalled they appeal m the shape befoie desoiibed, 
that 18, as the fixed part oi paits of objects, to the 
other parts of which we attach the fuithei quohty of 
bemg removable at pleasure We tliiis hold the ge- 
neral notion as it were m solution, leady to combine 
with the other paits ofthe objects to which reasoning 
01 piesentation shall manifest that it truly belongs 
In whichever ofthe two ways just described lepie 
seutations aie dealt with, that is, to use Eanfs teiins, 
whether we reason ostensively oi apagogically, whe- 
ther we reason with the objects befoie us m lepie 
sentation oi piesentabon and by comparison between 
them, or reason with then names oi other marks only 
befoie us, unoonveited mto then sigmficates, oui lea 
sonmg must be oonfoimable to the Postulates of 
Logic, Logic as a foimal science embraces both me 
thods of leasotang But ostensive leasonmg alone 
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piopeily deseivea that name, apagogic leasomug is Pimi 
lathei to be called computation or calculation, aild — ■ 

oatensive leaaonmg accoidmgly falls uudei tiYO heads, Timfi noiuro. 
fiist as a senes of complete oi empmcal phenomena, 
as a piocess of voliintaiy ledmtegiation, and secondly 
as subject to pmely foimsl laws, oi as containing a 
pmely foi-mol element, oi, as it may also be ex 
piossed, flist mth refeience to its motive oi detei 
minmg foioe, the oouise or couises which it takes, 
and secondly with reference to the laws which that 
foioe IS subject to, whatevei maybe the comse taken 
It IS tieated as the fiist mthe piesent ohaptei, and 
inll be tieated as tlie second m the foUowmg chaptei, 
the first of tlie Second Pait 

§ 35 Reasonmg, so fai as it keeps withm the 
limits of what has aheady been obseived and does paroimony 
not attempt to discoiei oi estabhsh new tiaths be 
yond the hmits of aheady observed facts, — ^foi tlieie 
IS anothei field of leasomng, which wiU shortly bo 
desoiibed, and anothei sense of the woid geneiohsa 
tion, namely, an apjihcation of laiowledge already 
gamed to facts not yet obseived, m anticipation of 
them, — reasomng inAm these Imnts is nothmg moie 
than testmg and completmg general notions by ap 
plymg them to new piesentative oi lepiesentative 
peiceptions, and oompaimg the lattei with the foi 
mei The geneinl notions nie then modified accord 
mg to the lesult of the oompoiiBon, and the name by 
which the geneial notion is sigmfied henceforth le 
sumes the entno piocess, that is, expresses its result, 
as it befoie resumed the process witliout the new 
piesentative oi lepresentative perception Many ge 
neial notions have been so fixed that then meanmg 
13 hencefoith not subject to modification Black and 
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white aie typical, in common pailance, of this class 
Otheis are BtJl m piocess of mochflcation, as foi m 
stance m the popnlm theology ot the piesent day, 
the general notion signified ty the woid Inspuntioii 
When the quahties and processes have been detoi 
mmed which aie propeily to be mcluded m this 
general notion, the name inspuatiou wdl expiess and 
leoaU these, always howevei m a floatmg, provisional, 
shape, and thenceforth all qualities and piooesses 
which difPei fiom those so mcluded m this geneial 
notion will be excluded fiom it, and wdl eithei find 
a place m some other geneial notion, oUied to that of 
msjaiation, and signified piobably by a cognate name, 
01 will be confined to those othei geneial notions to 
which they have hitlierto belonged m common with 
that ot inspiration Eeasonmg, hmited as befoi o, is 
nothing more than tins deahng with geneial notions, 
keepmg them before oonsoiousnesa, and applying to 
them evei new and new charaoteristics supphed by 
experiment and observation, to see if they wiU hai 
momse with the old, and, if there is ono with which 
they wiU not haimoiuse, detemmung which of tlio 
two best harmonises with the i eat The canon of 
this piocess of harmoLismg, oi lathei the form of tho 
canon of leasonmg, which is apphcable to it when it 
IS conceived m this general way, abstiactmg fiom its 
particular methods of mduction oi deduction, is this 
That conception or geneial notion is the true one 
which expresses all the facts of the case, without 
exception, m the simplest possible shape, oi, that 
which piovides a place for all the phenomena with 
the least expense of classification This is called tho 
Law ofParcimony It is subjective, it i elates pii 
manly to our knowledge of objects and not to then 
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existence, to oui lepiesentation of them, not to their 
existence ns lepiesented What objects will hm 
monise, and wheie they will best haimomse with the 
lest m a conception, must be left to the paiticulai 
cases of reasoning to detemme 

To give an instance of this haimonismg in gciieiol 
notions, we may go back to oni old instance of the 
piUais Is this conception, piUaied, to mcludo build 
mgs with those bna lehef imitations common in shop 
aioluteotuie? Those who have been supposed above 
to have fowned the geneial conception of pillaied 
buildmgs fiom an restiietio feehng will now have to 
compare that conception with this new presentative 
peiception of the has lehef piUais on the shop fiont 
If they find the sepal ate and independent existence 
of each pillai, so as to fom a passage between the 
piUais and the lest of the building, to be a nooossai'y 
mgiedient of the pleasmc which atti acted them in 
mahng the geneial conception, they wdl exclude the 
basiehefs as mcapable of haiinomsing with some of 
the essential mgiedients of that conception, if not so 
necessaiy, they wdl extend then geneial conception 
to embiaoe such instanoes of bas lebef pdlois, and 
wdl exclude fiom it on the othei hand tlie quohties 
of uidapendence and of foiming a passage between 
the budding and the pdlais Noi is the piocess m 
this ffisthebo example at all diffeient from what it is 
m scientific conceptions, only ui the lattei the leosoii 
for adimtting new perceptions into the general con 
ception 18 diawn, not fiom taste, but from a scientific 
interest The general conception of Man from a 
physiological pomt of view is still, I beheve, imdetoi 
turned and sub judioe On the side of his relation m 
orgamsatiou to inferior ammals, mstanoos are stdl 
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bemg sought to show what precisely it is, what clif 
feience of composition, stiuotuie, oi function of his 
mateiial orgamsin it Is, which is mvaiiably and oxclu 
sively present with all the othei essential ohmactoiis 
tics winch at pieseut constitute the geneial coiicop 
tion When such a chifeience is discoveied, it may 
possibly compel the modificatioii of some of the othci 
chaiacteiistics now mcluded in the conception 

A passage fiom the Logique of Destutt de Tiooy 
expi esses adnuiably this modiAoation of geneial con 
oeptions, which is leasoning Chaptei i iioiu the 
end “On doit done suivont moi so lepiiSseiitei 
ohaoune des iddes qui sont duns nos t^tes commo nn 
petit gioupe d’lddes dldmentaues iduraes onsemble 
pai des pienueis jugemens, duquol, au inoyoii do 
tons les jugemens postdiiems que nous en poitoiis, il 
sort contmueUement dons tons les sens, dos niadia- 
tions pniedles h ces tiiyaux qui s’aUoiigent Co petit 
groupe quoique gaadant tonjouis le m&ne iiom, ooliu 
qui en est le signe et le leprdsente, oliange done poi- 
pdtuellemeut de hguie et de volume, d’autaiit plus 
que souvent une nouveUe addition en ddtiuit beau- 
coup d’auties plus anciennes, et oela fait vaiioi con 
tmuellement ses lappoi-ts aveo lea auties gioupes qiu 
le touohent pai diffiieng pomts, et qiii, de loin ofitd 
dpiouvent des altdrations semblables Cola point tihs 
bien il mon avis ce qm se passe dans notie espnt taut 
que nous vivons, et la cause pom laquelle divers mdi 
Vidus, et le m6me dans ddfiSiens temps poitont des 
jugemens diff&ens des iddes expi-imdes poi les mSm es 
signes ” 

Is theie moie m the law of piareimoiiy, so fai as it 
IS of a foi-mal charactei, than the well loiown foims 
of tune and space? This is the questioii winch Aust 
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bo miswGiod ]ioio, iit tho iual stiifto ol tho tlosciiptwu 
of voluiitay uitcllootual pioccasua th aiiiilyHis W]J 1 
show ivlmt Its coiiHtituont piirlH wo It w a pnictionl 
comi wd to ooiisuouBiioHs to tiiku tlif Hlioitost umto 
m lopiosoiitiii;' tho iclivlioii ol t«o 2 'oml«. will to 
erabtiico dilfbiont ())i|octa by t)io Hiiniilost posHiliIo 
outlmo So fai m this cominaud dcBciilics wimt llio 
iwtuio of tho thing to bo doiio is, it is iiioicly timo 
niid spaoQ again, tho swnO foiiiinl cloinoiit winch np 
poaiod in iioiooptions, luid no other, ajiiicara agaui 
when those oro woikcd up into ooncoptions , time 
lelations and space lelatioiis between objects, this is 
what tho foraioi pnit of concoiitione consists of But 
tins would equally bo tho case if the comiiiaiul had 
boon to take tho longest instead ol tho shoitost loute, 
tho most oomiilicatod instead ol tho simphst hgiiio 
IVlmt loinnins is ahiwloi conation, not loi oognition 
All loasoinng cognition mvoboH an wlnitj, <ii mi 
oiluit, icsting on, and jiiocoodmg Imm (in iiidt i still 
to koop 111 viow the iisychologii id oidt i ol i aiisi's), 
tho inatouid oigan ol coiihciousiiosh, tho Imiin, lui 
aotmty which has lU inodos ol iqiciatioii and its 
degioos of 01101 gy to o\pciul iiiion thoin The bettor 
tho modes of ojicialion, tho imiio available is tho 
cnoigy, wul tho nioio it can poifoim Tho law of 
paioimony is iiolhing inoio than saying, husband your 
onoigy, chooso tho shoitost road, and tho simplest 
hgiuo Thoio IS no otlior stiingoiicy of on iiitclloo 
tualimtuio in tholawofpaicimonybut tho slimgcnoy 
of pirootical, not thcoiotical, good sonao It is iounil 
by o\peuonco that loss oneigy is expended in imagiii 
mg a stioight Imo than a crooked ono Tims ho lai 
as tho law of paicnnoiiy is a law of oogintioii, it is 
nofhmg moio than tlio well known loims ol lime and 
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apace, what othei stnngeucy it haa is deiived fioni 
tlje natuie of conatioii aad the pleasuie which consists 
in mininufling etfoit 

The law of parcnuony is expressed well m the 
wolds employed by Wilhom of Octham, Fiustia ht pei 
pluia quod fieii potest pei pauciora Sumina Tot 
Logicie, Pais I cap 12 Its chaiaoteiistio of being 
a law foi conation, not foi cognition, is common to it 
with aU Postulates, all postulates aie laws foi oona 
tion, aie laws of leasoning so fai only as leasomng is 
a voluntaiy, that is, a conative piocess Thoiough 
going scepticism, such as is exhibited by Sextus Em 
puions, lests on the lefusal of a postulate of 1 easomng 
as a voluntary piocess, namely, of the postulate that 
the lesnlt of leasonmg mU be tiuei than its com 
menoement, that we shall be m a bettei position with 
legaid to tiuth by means of leasonmg than we weie 
without it Scepticism does not deny the leohty of 
facts, but the leoJity of tiuth, foi the leahty of tiuth 
18 an assumption mvolved m aU leasonmg, and this 
assumption the sceptic will not make It is obvious 
that aU vohbon mvolves the assumption of the attam 
ability of that which it seeks to attam, othennse it 
would not seek to attam it, that is, the conation m 
volved m the vohtion would cease In leasonmgj 
tiuth IS that which conation seeks to attam, theiefoie 
the assmnption of tlie attaiiiabiUly ot tiuth, that is, 
of gieatei tiuth than that fiom which we stait, iS 
mvolved m every instance of leasoumg All reason 
mg was rejected by the Sceptics as mvolvmg this 
assumption, they neither reasoned themselves noi 
accepted the 1 easomng of others, except hypotheti 
Cady and as a concession to convemence AU kmds 
of voluntai-y conation too as well as leasonmg they 
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1 ejected on tlio Mime /fioiitid, nnil iIiim was the mean 
mg of then phniHO ar«f«5/a, ns (hi win of life, and 
of living aioitturSt, tliiit is, witliiml c\i>ie»-mg an 
opiinon ul llie Liiith oi lalsit), iiglit m Mioiig, of 
ivliat, tliuy mild and did “IjCt im not dognmliso’’ 
meant with them, “ li t ua iiinku no iiHHiiiii|itioiiH " 
And thus the Hceiitit.H we to lio JukslcI togi tliei ivifli 
tlio htfiiis and li|)iLiiicmiH m point of making tliu 
piaetioiilpnit of lift the thief part of then pliihwoiihy , 
all tliioc schools coiisidcied pnmiuily mnii’a natiiio 
and oapaoitiofl, hia position m nature, and wliat ho 
sliould do m life, ami auboidinattd to this consideia 
tioii, ns moans to an end, the iiivostigatwii of s[iecu 
lativo ti nth Hut tilt Stt ptits did so more tlim oiiglily 
than tlio otlicis, ami ehmiiialid Mihlion i\eii iii pint 
ticnl qiiostioiis, fm all jnmfitid i|mslmiis lUi npitit 
latii 0 TJioioiigh going si ep(u ism is only saj iiig " 1 
don’t inio iilmutHinuihiliM liiilli " 

^ l(i Tins plot! ss of (In toi iimimii mill le loiiiia 
tioii (it g( iitial iiolioiis, so iH til ihii kIioiIi st and him 
plesi way piwsihle to i\pi(sH iiml toinhim all the 
sepmafe phoiiomeiiii, is an ojieiatioii ol lonsiioiisness 
with two aspoots 01 InmdoiiH, niscpaiablo nim Ihom 
the otliei, woll named by 111 Wliowoll in hia Philo 
sojihy ol the JmliieliM' Stieiicos, Hook 'ci ch i, tlio 
P's.plication olcouicjitioim luid tho ColtigaUan of facts 
Gciioial notioiiH ptiloim both theso fimcliona at orieo 
liy o\liiliitiiig phonoim-mv a* cnaea of general laws 
Til a goiicial notion the facta oxpheato or aro the 
content o( tho notion, and tlio nohon vmifioa the facta 
And tins kind of gonei aliaalion I call ciUicism, or 
oiationl loosonmg, m oidci to diatingiush it fiom tho 
following kind of icimomiig oi gcnciallsatinii, which 
I shall call acquisitive Cutical geiieialiHatmii looks 



backwaids only, loots only at foots which have al- 
ready been objects of piesentation, oi aheady mfeiied 
fiom such objects, and lemodels them m redmtegia- 
tion, m Older to find the general notion which will 
express them nU m the bnefest formula, oi colligate 
the facts m the simplest possible image Acquisitive 
generahsation, on the other hand, loots foiwoids mto 
the future os well as backwards into the past, and 
endeavours to deduce fi-om objects and then already 
known effects new objects and new effects, whethei 
these are to be mtioduoed mto tlie gioups of objects 
already known, oi whethei they me to take place in 
the hjstoiical future, whethei it is a divination of 
objects and events, belongmg to gioups of nlieady 
observed objects but not yet obseived m those gioups, 
or a divmation of objects and events which me yet 
to arise and constitute futme expeiienoe Ciitioal 
geneiahsation explams past knowledge, acquisitive 
generahsation foretels future knowledge , oiitioal ge 
neiahsation is lepiesentation only, acquisitive gene- 
iahsation IS imagmatiou m addition 

The hne of demarcation thus drawn between oii- 
tioal and acqmsitive leasonmg, besides the inherent 
evidence it may he thought to possess of bemg a 
truly diawn hne, acqunes some additional piobahi- 
hty from its bemg oomoident with two othei hnes of 
demarcation m cognate matters It oouicides with 
the hne of demarcation between facts considered as 
contmgent and facts consideied as necessary It is 
admitted that all facts, m so fm as they me links m 
the complex chain of causation, are necessary, that 
their contmgency arises fiom om not kiiowmg m any 
parbonlai case either what the cause of an event is, 
or whether that cause will itself take place All foots 
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wliioh have not only Impptnoil but uio known to linvo 
linjiponod nionccussiuy, auinot bo inulono, Liinnot foil 
to bnvo hnppenod , kuowlulgo niul tlio inot known 
ooinoulo, nml tho appnicnl coulm/'Liico of tlio fact 
vanishes Of facts, ob)ccts, and ovints, all that is 
known and all tiiat is unknown is noci ssaiy, all that 
18 unknown is contnigout bosidos 'J'ho liituio and 
unknown is m itsolf ciptally neccsHniy wilh tlio known 
and tho past, but pniticuhu things winch aio im 
knoivB, whothoi ui Iho past oi tho futuic, mo ns such 
pm tioulm things o( t „ I ) it is known, whothoi 
pm tioulm or not, nnd whothoi it is in tho 2)nst oi m 
the flilmo, IS noocssaiy TIio known oi nccossaiy 
facts aio on ono sido of tho lino of doinmouUon, and 
mo objoots of ciitical gonoialisatioii, tho unknown oi 
oontingont facts aio on tlio othoi hkIo ot tin lni(>, and 
aio tho objoots of aoipiisitivo gonoialisalum. iho ann 
of ivliich IS to bung tlioiii ovci fiom ouo sido to (ho 
oil 101 

And, 111 tho next iJiico, just as the caso stands 
■with othoi objocts of knowledge, so it Hliiuds also 
with tho object of sell coiiHcionsni ss m its own ac 
tioiis, that IS, svith lliu sonsa of llio fieedoin of tho 
will Oiu 801180 of lioidom aiiHiHiioni the fact ofoiii 
knowing tliat oiii action will, when it uuhoh, bo a 
dotoimniatioii of tho object of self consoionsiioHs, but 
not knowing in wliat way it will bo dctuinmed, 
ivliat hno it will take, ni what way its aolf conaoious 
noas ivill bo colored oi will feel 'I'lial is, its dotoi 
ininalion is unknown and, being also a jiaiticulin 
thing, is contingent Ilioso ot oui actions which wo 
have ahoady done mo nocossaiy and known, and (all 
on tho side of oiitical gonoinlisatiou . those of oin 
actions which wo liavo not done, though cijuully ne 
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ceasaiy as actions, yet as particular and unknown 
actions aie contingent besides, and fill on the side of 
acquisitive geneialisation 

Since ciitical generalisation baa two aspects or 
functions, that of expbcatmg conceptions, and that of 
coUigatmg facts, but consciousness operates m ordei 
of tune, it follows that theie are two modes of pio- 
oeedmg m critical geneiabsation, one stalling fiom a 
geneial notion subsumes individual, paikoulai, oi less 
general notions undei it, the othei, stalling ftom ni- 
dmdnal, paihculai, oi less general notions, supeim- 
duoes a geneial moluding notion upon them These 
modes of pioceedmg may bo legarded as the exeioise 
of what 18 called by Kant die bestunmonde mid die le 
flektnende Uitheilslaaft (Kntifc dei Uitheilslaaft, 
End IV Weikeivol 4,p 17), and analogous modes of 
pioceedmg will disclose themselves lu tlie opoiations 
of acquisitive genei absation These ai e the two modes 
m which the double faced operation of ciitioal gene 
lahsation is earned mto effect, but m whiohevei of 
the two ways we appioaoh the matter, both aspects 
and functions of critical generahsation are mvolved 
Whether we go fiom less to moie wide, 01 fiom more 
to less wide, notions, the process as a whole will be 
both an exphcation of a conception and a oolhgation 
of facts As an mstance of the subsummg process 
may be taken the general notion of bemg oombus 
tible, startmg from which we subsume undei it dm 
mond and coal, the notion of combustion havmg been 
current before either diamond or cool were found to 
be combustible substances And as an mstance of 
the supermducmg process may be taken the construc- 
tion of a type of formation m the animal kmgdom, 
from the grouping together of mdividual animals 
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winch all icsonhlod cadi ollioi moio closely than any 
one of tlioiu leseiuhlcd iiuy othu iimraal, whoio the 
gcnuial 00110^)11011 icmiiUm fioiu llio coinjiaiisoii of 
pailiuiilin iiialiiiiccs, nucl la not miiiosecl fioin mlhout 
Ciiticiil lonaomiiff m ila two moiloa, suhsiimiiig 
and Biiiioiuiducing geiieiidiaiition, losta on the ns 
aiiiinilion of u law of natuio and ol coiiacioiisiioss 
iWiicli, fiom its cx;tiowio siraidicity and uiiivoisality, 
it aiipcan nlmoHt suiicifluous to mention, but wliicli 
noicitliolcM foi the auko of oompletonoas of sy stoma 
Uantiou iL is piopei to state It has been alioim that 
nil icdiiitcgintiou nicludea the coiiaciousiioss of the 
aamoneas of the objects lodiutegintcd, the snmonosa 
of the ob)oots of picsontntion mid lopieaontation 
Tins oiiomnalnnoo, which ni spontoncoua lodiiitugia 
tioii IS a fact iniiveisid, coinnion to all states of eon 
aoioasncss, and nndoilynig all icdiutcgiiilioiis, is iii 
voliiiitiiiy ii'diiiligiatioii and all da piocosaia an its 
siiniplioii J lio ciitiuiity ol all ciitiiul geiiuiahaa 
lion (Icjicnda upon it It maybe named the fact ol 
the htiibihty ol Natiue, by which is momif, that ob 
aened phuioimna leiimin what they weio when wo 
have ocitscd to obsono them, and that when we 
shall again obaeive them, tlioy will oppoai whnt 
they woio buloie When I pass fioin paitiouloi phe 
iioiiieiia, such as mows, ink, lints, to a geneiol notion 
oolhgatiiig tliom all, such as block, I assume that the 
gciioiiil notion black has still o ineonmg, that black 
objects nic still possible iii picsonlation, that it lefois 
to and losla its Until upon objects of the same dm 
loctoi, black, ns beloio, and that this clmraotoiislic of 
blackness is a constant gonoial plienomcuon m iintine 
and in oonsoiousnoss If thoic woio no aamonoss in 
pieseiitatioM, the somenosa m ropicsciitatiou would 
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PiMi lose its trath, aad sooa cease altogethei , foi it would 
be equivalent to tbs, that no empmcal, paitioulai, 
criH^rmd feebng would be presented again to consciousness 
‘SSr The stabdity of natuie theiefoie, denved fioin pie 
sentation, contmued as an univeisal fact m ledmte 
giation, IS assumed m aU voluntiuy ledintegiation, 
and therefoie in aU cntioal reasoning It is besides 
a law lelatmg to the matter and not the foiin of ob 
jeots, to the feehngs of consciousness not to the tunes 
and spaces wboh they occupy, or lathei it i elates to 
empmoal objects and not to theu formal element 

IS7 § 37 Aoqrasitive reasomng lests also on the as 

sumption of this some law, but not on this only, it 
lests besides on a fuithei modification, oi addition to 
it, namely, on the law known as the Uiufoimity of 
the oomse of nature See Mi J S Mill’s System of 
Logic, Book n ch I i The teim unifoimity of the 
course of nature means the stability not of objects 
but of them sequences, that the same unpiessious wiU 
be followed by the some, foi mstanoe, that the visual 
impiession of file to moiiow will bo followed by the 
impiession of bmmng if I touch it, as it was followed 
by it when I touched it to day, ivhile the teim sta 
bihty of natuie means that the visual impiession of file 
to day 18 the same as the visual impiession of file to 
morrow, and the bm-mng of to day as the buimng of 
to monow Acquisitive roasoiung, m assumnig as its 
staitmg pomt the law of the umfonmty of the com so 
of natuie, assumes nuphcitly the law of the stabdity of 
natuie, but it does not exphcitly assume it, because 
It IS busied with sequences only, for all possmg fiom 
a known to an unknown is a sequence 

But the law of the uniformity of the course of 
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natluo IS not tlio wliolo of what is Msumccl in ncqm- 
Hitivu icasrminf^i as t]io piiiuxilo oi canon on which it 
lOslH Tt IS only the nmtuial, oi lathci the oininiical, 
poition of the wliolo piinciplo, ills loundul on tho 
inatoiml m lonpinaion with iho fomial olouionl in 
oo{!;nilion. and not on tho foinial olcinuil alone Tt 
cxpi esses a gonoial fact oonccimiif: soiisnlions and 
fctlnif's, not eoncomiiig tho piopoitios of liiuo aiiil 
apaco in ninth (hcao loohiif'a appoai Tt supposes 
indeed ovoiywhoio that tho fooluigs e\iBt solely m 
time and siiaoo, how olheiwiso could it piodioato 
luufoimity of thoin? but it is not this fact which it 
acts itaolf to oxjiioss Wliat it stales is, that among 
the feolinga fllling time mid apneo umfoim soquonoos 
nio ovoijfwhoio obHcivahlo. that siimlai feelings, oi 
olijecta so foi ns tliey make tlieinselves knotvii by 
feelings, in ainnlai oiiciiiiistancos, mil be iollowal by 
aiinilai fu lings and sniulai ob|('(ls Though it thus 
alistiaits fiiim the Joiiiial deimsit m eognilioii, it does 
not tliindou shake oil its autlioiilj On the ooii- 
tiaiy, it will he found lieieafti 1 dial it owea a gient 
paif of Its Mvlidily to llie foimal duuont Tt will ho 
Iioieaftei sliowu that tho necossily of having aomo 
anfeti dent to evciy consecpxpiit, and some oonaoquont 
to o\uiy nntetedeiil, that tho validity of tlio canon oi* 
law of OaiiNality oi Italio Siiflicions, whioli is tho foi- 
mal side of the law of the unifoimity of tho ooiiiso of 
natiue, la notlimg else llimi tho form oHiino joined 
to and cMHting in tho foiin of siiaoo, tho inoof of 
winch lias been aliendy givon bySii TV llaiinlton 
It would seem to bo tins canon of causahty which lias 
given to the canon of tho rnnfoinuty of tho oouiso of 
natmo its appearance of noceasily, whcicvci sucli a 
ohoraoter has boon nsoiibed to it It is tho noocasniy 
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prelmimiuy consideiation whidi gives etiength anil 
imiioitance to the canon of imifornuty, it assuies us 
that this latter stands on firm gionnd, and woiks m 
a legitunate direction, for it shows that we nie com 
pelled to look m the direction wheie the canon of 
mnfoiimty looks, and foi somethmg which that canon 
piofessesto find Heie agam comes out that same 
distmction, between form and mattei in cogmtion, 
between empmcol objects and their metaphysical ele 
ments, which has been obseived m all the phenomena 
yet desenbed, m the piesent case leveahng itself m 
the law of acqmsitive leasomng 

§ 38 Acquisitive leasomng has two piocesses, 
Induction and Deduction, analogous to the supei 
mduoing and subsuming piooesses of ontioal leason 
mg, and which may hke them be tieated eithei as 
two sides of one and the same operation, oi as clis 
tmct piooesses piecedmg and followmg each othei 
Fu'st, induction piecedes, deduction follows, takmg 
up the operation wheie mduction rebuquislied it 
Induction is the estabhshmg a general law fiom pai 
ticulai cases, valid not only foi those partioulai oases, 
but for aU cases, yet unobserved, which losemble 
them, as, foi instance, ftom the obseiwed coses of 
the death of cieatmes possessing fleslily bodies a law 
IS established that all creatmes possessmg fleshly bo 
dies are mortal Deduction is the apphcation of such 
laws to instances yet unobserved, thus brmgnig them 
under the geuei law estabhshed by mduction, as 
when it IS concluded that an infant to be boin to 
moiTow, because he wdl possess a fleshly body, wiU 
be mortal Now of these two processes it is to be 
remarked that they aie fundamentally the same, two 
stages of one and the same process, and that the es 
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scutml cliiuftotci common Lo bolli is, that llioy nio 
both iiUimntuly deductive 

Ihist, they aio piiilH of the wimu pioecss, the so 
oond, deduction, is u tmit of the foimei, mdiiction, 
and mohulcd m it ]'’oi, when I say that tlie child 
to bo hoin to moiiow will bo raoitid beoausi lui will 
jxissess a lleshly body, I Hay not inoio but less tliiin 
whiil iviis said m tlio gonoial law ostiibbslu d by the 
foiina jiiut of the piooosa, I state a fact ahead) ni 
eluded m that gonoinl statemont, thot all cieatuios 
possoHsmg floahly bodies aio moital The same ob 
soivatiou wluoh justified mo m making that gonoiol 
statemont, and not thot gonoial stotoment when made, 
justifies mo in aasoituig of the child to bo bom to 
inoiiow that, if ho possossoa a lleshly body, ho wdl 
bo moital So that tho Hccond jiiiit of (he jikkohh, 
tliongh called deduction, is but a Hju'dluatuiu of the 
fust pait called induction (It is haidly iiKcssaiy 
to 1 ( 1(1 thoicadoi to Mi J S MiU’h hjstcm ot I ogu 
on the sub|oot of induotion ) 

liut H(condly, this indiutivo ihoiors itHolt is do 
diicLivo, and in the following Hinse Tho geneiiil law 
which it asBoits is not only a dcHoiiptioii of tho ob 
soiled COSOS, but an anticipation of all cases which 
nio 01 hIiiiII bo of tho same natuio, though not yet 
obscivod, lus 111 the above instance it is naseited, not 
only that all tho observed cases of oicatuics possess 
mg lleshly bodies nio raoitnl, but olso that all onsos, 
obMuivcd 01 not obsoivod, of cioaturos possossmg 
fleshly bodies 11011 bo cases of the same kind in tho 
pioporty olso ofmoitality Now tho obsoivod cnaos 
alone cniuiot justify such ogonoinliBation, thoio must 
bo some other consideration mvohed m ovtoudiiig 
tho nsseition to oompiohend imobsoived oases Tins 
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oonsideiation is, That the course ofnatiuo is unifoim, 
that 13 , that an object which remains sunilai njits lela 
tions to the senses will also i emam sunilai m its effects, 
01 will be followed by objects similar m then lelations 
to the senses That is, m this instance, that the object 
which we call a fleshly body will always be succeeded 
by the same object, namely a decaymg body Tins 
geneial law is the gioimd of all inductions, that is to 
say, aUmdnctions aie founded on oi deduced fiom 
this assumption It is the ultimate majoi pienuss to 
which all parboulai mductions, such as the above, 
stand in the position of conclusions The hittei aie 
apphcations of the foimei, subsumptions of a case 
imdei a given lule, and m this sense all mductions 
aie m then natuie deductions 

The tables aie tm-ned, but they must bo turned 
again This primaiy pimciple of all mductions, fiom 
which aU mductions are deductions, is itself an mdiio 
tion It 13 a generalisation flom many coses, m which 
sunilai objects have been followed by Bmnlai, to all 
oases of objects followed by objects yet unobseived 
Though it may be true that aU subsequent mduotion 
18 deduction, yet it is deduction fiom a foimei mduc 
tion, its ultimate giound, the law of the umfoi'mity 
of the couise of natme, appeals to be on mduotion 
which lests on no piioi deduction 

But the tables must be agam tinned, and foi the 
last tune Boi on what lests this fiist mduotion, 
piioi to the paiticulai mductions founded on it, tlus 
fii-st mduction of the umfoimiiy of the course of na 
tuie? The uiufoimily of the couise of natuie is a 
geneiahsation fiom many cases, m which smiilai 
oases have been followed by smulai, to all cases of 
objects foUowed by objects yet unobseived We have 
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not obsoivod Iho wmfoiiuity lu nil ciwcn, but oxtoncl 
It fioni tliu obsM vuil to tlio unobsi iveil Whnt jusU 
ns m gunoiiilisiiif;; iit nil iii iiiikiiowii cnscs, in 
ffoinj' out buyoud tin nctunlly obsciM'd, in assuming 
Hint nmfounity ol olloot bom umloiiiuty of causo 
bolds good m otliin oitsis besides tlioso obsenod? 
That wliieli juslilieH iiH m so doing is n slate oi con 
seiousuosa m iidmlogialion Wo go out beyond 
obsiivcd fuels, that is, beyond jncsmtations, boenuso 
in Hjiontiuioous lodintegiaUon iiiosontations nio com 
liloted, aio HU])plicd with thou clFeots, beloro those 
olU'ots aio piosontod m consciousness Spontniioous 
icdintogialion anticipates tlio oflbots of piosmitations, 
and thus tlie itssoiUoii of tho oifoct is a deduction fioin 
0111 stato ofinmdin spontanooiis lodiiilcgiation A 
eliild who has biiiiit his Jingeis to day dieads tho dio 
to nioiiow This is appaienlly an mdmlion, he ge 
neiahses thefiisl inslaneo ol liie billowed bybiiinnig, 
and toinoiiowhe assiinus la (on (In but that Ine 
imU bum linn Wliy dois he do (Ins? Jheaiisetlio 
Bight oltlio liu' the iies-t day it dinlegiales tho total 
unpiessioii h'lt liy the hie the day la Ion , tho visual 
stmsaboii today is (he same ns that jcsloulay, mid 
loihnligiates tho siiisation of heal In otiioi woids, 
his nidiietion that the liie the ne\l day will biiiii liim 
IS a (hdiii (ion lioni his iissooiiUion, in rcdiiitoguition, 
of the sight ol the (no with the feeling ofbuiinng 
'J hat assoeialion is the link between the two cases, 
tliu (list, -wlieio the oAect has been obsoivod, and tho 
sueimd, -wheie it has not boon obsoivod It is tiiio 
tliatineio assoeialion is an mill ustwoitliy guide, but 
]novious to voiidoatioii it is the only one wo have 
PiovioiiB to seufication, it is oui only guide to Until 
in unknown mstonoos, and m pnssmg fiom a iiumbei 
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of mstflnces of iintfonniiy of cause and effect to othei 
mstauoes, m genertdising the law of uniformity, m 
makmg liat mductiou whicli is the giound of other 
induotious, this process ofspontoueous redmtegratiou, 
conliimed mto a habit, is the gioiiud oi moving cause 
of the generahsation Its vahdity depends on the 
fact proved a postenoii, on the veiification supplied 
by a constant expeiience, but the assumption of its 
vahdity depends on spontaneous jedautegiation and 
is an a pnon assumption Ultunately iieiefoie all 
induction is deduction fiotn apiior state of conscious- 
ness 01 cogmtion 

Not only m the mduotions made pieviously to 
the estabbshment of the law of umfoimity is the 
hnk, between the known and the unknown, due to 
the anticipation of the event m redintegiation, but 
also m mduotions made after tbe estabbsbment of 
that law Eoi however certain we may be of wbat is 
past, however much previous antioipations have been 
confirmed by later experience, so that we can assert 
that, m all past experience, the course of nature has 
been umform, what is there m experience to justify 
us m extendmg this oeitamty to futuie oi unknown 
oases? Why should not the couise of nature cease to 
be umform at the pomt at which we have ariived? 
Wbat ceitamtyhave we that the sun mil iise to 
moriow, 01 why should not events henoefoitb follow 
each otbei mthout lefeience to then antecedents? 
Smce we do not know tbe cause of the umfoimity of 
the course of nature, and smce that umfoimity is no 
necessaiy law oi foim of thought, it is cleai that we 
can suppose it to cease at any moment, foi we can 
think it away, and we know of no piioi condition 
ftom which it folloiTB The only possible answei 
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iu:coi(lin"ly la, thiil. llio Bonso of ooitanity la duo to 
tlio liuliit toiiHimodliy cxpciioiuo ol nssouiitinf; ^dic 
nnintum with llitii ohacivod Hoquel, of oomiilutm!' 
pi eacnUitioim m ioiliuto(!;ialion with tho ('(locla which 
they htvvo hud iii pioMi'iitatioii. and nnnuiinii;]; iho 
oH'ecIa wluu we iniuffiiii' the cauHOH, — in othei woida, 
to tlie Htreiiffth oi awoeiatioii It ih oonaciouaiiess iii 
rcdmtnsiidiun which takes iho atop fioin the ohaoivccl 
cuuao tu the unohaoivod clFect, and luika tof;othci ob 
seivod and unohHcivod phonoraonu Hodmtcffiatxon, 
not pioaentativo perception, la Iho souioo of ncquisi 
tivo genoi aliaatioii, oi of extending a ooiicoption to 
erabi ace objects not yet obaoi ved Pi osentative pei - 
ception vciidcs oi supplies tho voiificalion ol this 
pioooBs, OH It oiiginidly Hiipphed tho ohjoota which 
aio iidnitogiated When we do thm with iioouseious 
elUnt and foi a pin pose, wo employ tho ton os of 
Bpoiitaneous lodinfogialiou and duett them, ivo hx 
11)1011 one nimge and n limit giato it, hut thi lediule- 
giiitiou [noeiids hy Iho siime means iwwliiii it wits 
spontinuims nntl migmdtil hj Ihc will 

'I'he jiiimt imilei i onsith mtimi is impoitant i uoiigh 
to wauant a Homuwhal longei iIimcushiou ill MiE 
m his System ol hogie, having hud dowi tins law of 
tho imitoimify ol tho tom so ol iiatnic, aaya ol it in 
Hook u ihap 1, " 'fluH luudauiental pimoiplo or 
guiieiul axiom ol mtliutioii la no explanation ol tho 
inductivo jiiocoHs ” III holds it to he “on the con 
traiy itselt an nialjint i cil mdiiction," tuid “ onii ol tho 
lutoat m attammg sti let philoaophical acouincy ” Hut 
It w wilh the natiuo ol tho inductive piooeas itselt , 
that wo wo lioio engaged, and I think it will appeal, 
aa well fiom what pieoodca aa fiom what follows, that 
the iiatuio of the inductivo piocess, when icgaulodM 
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a process of consciousness, that is, fiom the subjec 
— tive side, and as a cham of cognitions rathei than as 
induiiion «nd a oham of ohjects of cognition, when we look at how 
“ " we know lathei than at what we know, is, that each 
step m it 13 dependent on and suhsnmed nndei a pie 
Tious cognition, that is to say, is deductive , and that 
while objectively, oi wilii reference to what we know, 
the whole process is properly called mduotion, hemg 
a aupenndnoing of paitioulai facts which as particiilai 
facts cannot be known pievions to oi independently 
of the process itself, at the same tune subjectively, oi 
with reference to how we know, the whole process is 
piopeily called deduction, smoe it consists of nntioi 
pations founded on pievious knowledge Veiifioation 
too 18 either a deductive piooess, oi a piooess of pie 
sentative perception and not of reasonmg at all The 
whole piooess of acquisitive leasonmg oi generahsa 
tion wdl then he divided as follows, m its subjective 
aspect it IS deduction, m its objective, mduotion , 
both of these aspects being maeparably connected, 
eveiy generahsation possessmg both Then two 
stages of this double faced opeiation will he distm 
guished, the fiist movmg fiom partioulais to gene 
lals, and called specially Induction, the second from 
generals to paiticulais, and called specially Deduo 

When the canon of the unifoimity of the oouise 
of natme was estabhshed, on what depended its va 
hdity? On the law of natme which it expiessed 
This low of nature is the gionnd of the vahdity of all 
mduotions, both of those made before and of those 
made aftei the discovery of the canon But upon 
what depended the feehug of certamty with respect 
to those mduotions made befoie the disooveiy tod 
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Without knowledge of the canon? That these mdiic 
tions weie valid is tine, but how weie they known, 
or assumed, to be valid is the question, how came 
they to be depended on ? The giouud of ceitamty 
with respect to those piioi inductions is leally also 
the ground of ceitamty with respect to the latei m 
duotiona, and to the canon of mduction itself This 
canon when disooveied thiows back hght, it is true, 
on the vahdity of the former mductions, the steps by 
which it was Itself reached, but the felt certamty of 
the foimei mductions was necessary to produce the 
felt certamty of the canon of mduction There aie 
here two questions, subjective and objective respec 
tively m then lefeience, the flist regarding the causa 
cognosoendi of mduobon, the latter the causa east 
endi, the possibihty oi condition of such certamty 
eastmg The latter question is answeied by the 
canon of mduction itself, which gives the objective 
giound of ceitamty, that is, which shows the vahdity 
of the mduotive piocess, by statmg the geneial law 
of natme on which it rests The foimer question, 
which 1 elates to the certamty of the mduotive piocess, 
IS as yet unanswered, except so foi os the preoedmg 
remaiks aie on answer How came men to trust m 
results reached by the mduetive process before the 
discovery of the mduotive canon, how come men to 
employ without hesitation the process of mduction, 
befoie they knew the general law that the course of 
natuie is uniform? This is the question 

The answer cannot be found m the canon of 
oausahty or ratio sufficiens, deduced fiom the formal 
element m cogmbon, for the question relates only to 
sequences m the matenal element or m empirical 
objects And if there were no uniformity m the ma 
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PAMi terial element, if objects followed each othei at lan 
— dom and not umfoimly, stdl they would be subject 
MooHon Mid to the laws 01 forms of tune and apace Noi can it 
be found m any constitution of mateiial objects, as 
objects only, foi the question relates to somethmg 
subjective, to the sense of eertamty attached to 
certam piocesses of reaaomng It must be sought 
m the modes m which consciousness deals with ob 
jects as objects of consciousness, and this pomts out 
to ns the phenomena m which the answei is to be 
found It wiU be found m the phenomena of spon 
taneous ledmtegiation, dependent on, and lepetitioiis 
of, piesentative peioeptious The sense of ceitamty 
in mdnction depends on the law of consciousness 
which lepiesents togethei phenomena oi paits of 
objects which have been piesented togethei m pei 
ception, and the more fteqiiently and closely they 
have been piesented togethei m perception, the 
greater is the tendency to repiesent them together 
in ledmtegiation It is the tepdency which I have 
called the second law of ledmtegiation, the law of 
Habit This tendency causes us to expect that, 
when one of such phenomena is piesented to us, the 
otheis wiU be piesented immediately Why? It is 
commonly said, because we have found it so pie 
seated before But tbs is not enough We want to 
know how this cncumstance, of havmg found it so 
piesented befoie, opeiates, why tbs circumstance is 
the cause of the expectation And the leason is, that 
all consciousness is of a piece, that one fiagment i eillu 
inmates the wholes of which it has been a part, and fii st 
of aU those of wbch it has most habitually been a pai t , 
that the spontaneous woikmg of consciousness, gomg 
deeper and beginning eaihei than its voluutaiy 
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woikm;;, makes us comiiloio tlio iiliciiomcnon pic 
Bciited by tbo addition m ii'diiilcf'iatiou ol its cou 
slant Goiiipainon 111 pi osi illation, and tliim aiiLitipato 
tlio conclusion, that is. antiupato in i(,dnilogiution 
tlio coiniilction ol tlio phonotnenou in its new pic 
soiiLalioii l.liiH iH Imt a ilosoiiptinn ol what lliunc 
assiguid as tlio cause of oui a.sciilmip! lucossity to 
11 k law ol cansalion, winch cniisu ho named habit oi 
ousLom It allKcs a distinct inGaniuf; to Ins ovplaim 
turn, and the toim which ho employed to oxpioss it, 
and at the same tim(> it shows the Imuts withm which 
alone that explanation is tiuo, namely, not os an 
explanation of tho whole law of causation, but of a 
pait of it only, namely, of the subjeetiio aspect of tho 
inatoiial oi ompiiieal canon of acipiisitivo leasoninfi;, 
Ol induction and deduction 

When I he conclusion diawii by spoiilaiuous led 
iiilti'iidiiiii has belli oKcii piMtiliulliy the (Mini, by 
the I inii|ih lion of till phinomenoii in piisintatuni as 
oxiiectid, when il has hi in pmlilied by tin iient in 
casts wheie at hisl, lioin llni comphlioii Inmff di 
layid 01 wilhhildbysomi unioii see n cause, it scoinod 
to lie couliadiclcd bj it, wo then at lust soo that, os 
the spontaneous icilmteKialion was pioduoed by tho 
oli|ict3 iupiosontalion,sii ilia also auppoiUid by thorn 
oven m lases whoic it outiuns them, and that, if the 
oxpoclul comphtioii is delayed oi withhold, it is so 
in consequence ol soiuo lad, unohscivod in tho ante 
cedent, -which altcis tin coiisoqucnt phoiioincnon in 
ncioidatice wilh till siuno law ol umfoimity, and wo 
then adopt volnntaiily the couiao which wo ouloiod 
on apontancously, and cany ovci into voluutaiy lod 
intcKialion tho method which spontaueims icdiuti 
giotion olloicd us Hut this uivolvos tho discovtiy 
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PinTi. jects can be dissociated in thought, and lepiesentecl 
— apDit from each othei, -without the lepresentation 
induluon tiiid itsclf being an instance of then combmation Ileie 
" then 13 appaiently the solution of this long vexed 
question m philosophy 

Accoiding to -what has been said, all acquisitive 
reasoning is, in its natuie and from the subjective 
Bide, a deductive opeiation, a subsuming a new case 
undei a piewously known rule, and this whether the 
cases bi ought undei the lule aie whole classes oi 
paiticular objects, whethoi the pioposition established 
IS geneial oi paiticulni All leasonmg which goes 
beyond actual obseivation, and antioipatos eithei facts 
01 laws, IS ex pirocogmtis et piaioonoessis, notwith- 
standing that it IS also a lebus, pei res, ad les 'What 
constitutes it acquisitive reasomng is the subsuming 
or supeisuducmg of unobseived facts Consequently 
all aoqmsitive reasomng, moludmg aU. mduotion, rests 
on a law which is also the law of syEogism, which is, 
that a concept contained m auothei concept is con 
tamed also m a concept contuming the latter , foi 
syhogismg IS nothmg else than the oonneotion of pie 
sent with past states of consciousness, so as to exlnbit 
the piesent state of consciousness as a modifioation oi 
a pait of a past state Hence all tiiie deduction is 
syhogism, and can bo exhibited m some foim oi other 
of syhogismg, oi m a partaculai syllogism, and if all 
induction is deduction, it follows that all mduotion is 
syllogism, and capable of bemg exhibited, if true, in 
syEogistio form The mductive proposition, AU men 
aie moital, is a case subsumed undei the law of led 
mtegration. What baa happened m tlic obseived coses 
of oieatuies possesamg fleshly bodies wdl happen also 
in cases wheie the issue has not yet been obseived, 
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01, (18 wp may say when tlio canon of induction lias 
been cstablislicd, tlio law, 'J'liat the couiso of natiiio 
IS II mil 11 111 Tin lunamdni ol tlio piooesB is saymg. 
The cam iil possoHsinp; a llcslilybody is pait of the 
couisi ol natiiip, llioicfoio it is imifoim, i c followed 
by tlio same losiilt m unobscived ns iii obsoivod 

Until mduclion and deduction, if consideicd ns 
Htaijns ol iicqumitivo lensonmjf, nio deductive iii then 
until! 0 ns piocessos of oonscioiisnoss, consciousnoss 
alone, m a broad sense, that is, including ledintegia 
tioii as well as pioscntativo peiocption, and not pie 
sontativo peiooption nloiio, oi, ns it is comiuouly 
called, cxpoiionoo, fuimslios the giouiid foi niitici 
paling t\[iuiionoo, in otlioi woids, all anticipations 
of o\poiioiioo nil dulutlions fioin data of conscious 
ness And it is with tlicso pioccssos as pioecsses ol 
ooiiHi loiiNiiPss, 01 horn tlio subjective side, thiit we 
Imvo 111 do in motaphysic 'I’lic coiioctness ol pni 
ticnlin instivnciM ol ibiso pioccsscs, the tiutli of the 
piopoHitiiiMM 111 winch they issue, whcio it oaunol bo 
sliowii by piosLutntivo pcicoption in obsoivation oi 
o'viioi iini id, nmst bo tiiod by tests Imiushed by logic , 
tlio ground ol that ooiioctiicas, tlio condition of exist 
once ol logical (iiitli, is all that has to bo given lieio 
That giiunid is in the piBscnlalions. but the giound 
ol 0111 cuitiiinly of its coiioctness, the condition of 
oiii iiiiivitig at logical tiuth,ifl in the lodiutegiations 
Wliolhei wo npiily mu pioiious knowledge lightly, 
HO ns to iisHOit what lutuie piesontations will ooiifiim, 
depends not only on the acouiaoy of picvious obsm 
vation, but also on the skill employed in guiding 
tiaina ot voluntaiy redintogiation, in choosing ciu 
cml instaueos, climmoting nnmatonal ciiouinstancos. 
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and other lulea of sound leasonmg , and then futuie 
presentabons -will be the test of the truth of present 
reclmtegrabous 

§ 39 Such me the two great dmsions mto which 
reasoning oi voluntaiy redintegiation develops itself, 
and such the principles, formal and mateiial, on which 
It rests Ciitical geneiahsation precedes acquisitive 
in logical ordei, as being the srmplei of the two But 
if we look to the completion of science m these two 
methods, itwiU appem piobable that this veiy cha- 
laotei of superior srmphoily, m critical generalisation, 
wiU be its title to rank last m oulei of cognition, 
aoqmsitive generahsation beuig a connecting Imk be- 
tween two stages of oiiticnl geneiahsation As soon 
as new facts aie pioved by acqmsitivo goneialisation, 
so as to lank as facts of expeiienoe, they ipso facto 
become pmt of the domam of oiitioal geneiahsation, 
and me mcluded m the whole body of known foots 
which criticism has to explam and find the sunplest 
conception for They pass mto the domam of philo 
Sophy fiom that of soieaoe, mto tlie patimnony of 
those who, m whatever field, cultivate knowledge foi 
its own sake and not as means to a fuithei end, foi 
science is the servant of all the needs of man, not 
only of his hoddy and his moial, but also of hia in- 
tellectual, needs The fewei and srmplei the mental 
formulas me m which the phenomena of nature orni 
be arranged, the iichei those foimulas will be, the 
greater command will man have ovei Ins knowledge, 
the more wdl each conception hrmg with it, mid the 
moie oigamo wdl ha its whole system If we could 
suppose it possible that all possible effects could 
be foreseen with ceitamtj, acquisitive generahsation 
would be entuely merged m ciitioal, and science m 
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pliilosophy But tlna is tho iiloiil goal of scioiico, 
always to bo anncil at ami novel fully loacliod 

§ 40 All things may bo clossod ni a thioofold 
oidoi, in oidoi cssendi, CMstcndi, and cngnoscondi, 
that IS Lo say, m thin logical, liiKloiiciil, and Hoiciitilio 
oidoi, Xoyif, xx) xx} ynutrii Aiist Molaph 

VI I 'I'ho lust m tlio oidu of iilulosophy, the Hoeoiid 
IS Iho (lulci discoioiod by Bcienco, tho thud is tho 
oiilci piuHuod by science Wlicn any soiics of foots 
has liccii disoovoiod, tho business of philosophy is to 
nunngo thorn in then logical ouloi, and this is a 
funotioii of ciitical loasoning When tho mind is 
disoovoiing now facts, goiioial oi paitioulai, it stnits 
Aom facts alioady known, and these known facts aio 
flist in oidoi oi knowledge 'I'ho now facts disco 
voiod aio diKcovoied in tho oidoi of thou CMStonoo, 
thou oidoi of OMStencc. then dcpoiidoiite on each 
otliei tliioiigh cansation, m what is disioviiid liy 
Biioiia , lo know Iho causes and ellecls ol oli|CctB is 
tho aim puijioscd to itsi 11 liy seienco 'I'lieie is no 
thing ( onliadictoiy (o tins diMsion in tho fact that 
all olpocls iiio obpclH of oonsciousnoss, and that o\ 
istonoo IS (spiniilcnt to being piosont iii conscious 
ness h’oi oi tins being jiiosciit in oonsciouBiioss 
them may well bo nioio than ono ordoi, tho objects 
piosont in consciousncBS may bo niiangod ni nioio 
ways than ono 'I’hcy may oithci bo ariangod ao 
coulmg lo thou oidoi of devclopmout m tho con 
sciousncss which aiianges thorn, and then wo have 
the Instoiy of that pailiculnr oonscionsnoss, and wo 
havo tho facts iii Bio oidoi cognosoondi, ynimf, tho 
oidoi' puisuod by soionco, oi they may be oiiniigod 
in tho Older hi which they have boon disoovoiod to 
o\i8t towards each other, and thou wo have tliom ui 
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the Older existendi, oi histoiioal existence, m 

which order the facts which aie placed, faifhest fiom 
the reasoning consoionsness, m post tune, aie fiist, 
and those placed farthest fiom it m future tune aio 
last, or they may be aiianged m the oidei of ui- 
oieaang complexity and decieasmg geneiohty, ns a 
system the truth of which depends on the Law of 
Paicunony, and then we have them m oidei essendi, 
as a system of conceptions oi defimtions, Xoyiy, oi 
logical Older This latter oidei is that followed and 
exhibited in this Essay, and m all merely philoso 
phioal wiitmgs 

These three oideis must bo caiofuUy kept apart 
in thought, and what is fiist in oiio oidoi not oou- 
fuaed with what is fii st m another oidoi The gi oatest 
difflonity IS to keep apart, not the oidei of Icuowledgo 
fiom that of existenoo, but that of existence fiom 
that of logic It does not foUow that what is sim- 
plest and therefore first in order of logic is theiofbio 
fiist m Older of existence, for instance, that those 
animals which stand lowest in Cuvier’s Animal King- 
dom, and exhibit the smallest diffeioiitiations of the 
oharacteis common to all niiimala, have been the first 
pioduced m oidei of history And agam, it may 
well happen and be proved by soionco, foUoivmg Mi 
Daiwm’s method, that more complex animals oio 
modifications by natmal selection, ni older of histoiy, 
of less complex oigamsations, that vegetable stiuo 
tines hove developed mto animal, and inoiganio sub- 
stances mto vegetable stiuotuies But facts of this 
kmd do not follow fiom the logical order of piioiity 
between simphcily and complexify Koi would this 
logical Older be affected by a reversal of the histo- 
rical order of existence, if this should be done by 
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fulthei ‘icientific dncnvciy If foi jiistaiico it Hlimild 
be discovcicd, that ibis iimvunc, wludi, on tbo Nubu 
ki bypotbo'iiH, biw evliibitcd ii huikik of Htii;);!'*! ot d( 
vubpinc lit, bigiiiniiiK with iibsoluk disoij^iuiisution, 
and dilti u'liliiiliiig dsoll at lach Bta^o uitoaNliiutmo 
of always nniiasnif; u>inpl(,\ity id fimclioii and dia 
ladii, tin- lalU'i ataj'ii of wliidi wo Imvo mdud 
molin'! of obsuviii" only m oui own plaiiot, —il it 
should 1)0 dmoovcicd that this vuiivoiHo, at a time 
pioviuns to that Nebula ol tlio hypotheaw, CMStod m 
the folia of a moio oi/Jtaiiic, nioic liighly oiganisod 
atiiietiiro, than any thmj? wo have witnessed m the 
woild ns it 13 at piesent knowi, fiom the disaoliition 
of which piioi woild that Nebula of the hyiiothosis 
itsdl aioao, ni that case, tlimi}?h Iho oidii of luslo 
iioiil pnoiity would ho lovristd, the oidii of logical 
piioiily would iiminn tin hiuiio, llio smiplo ivould 
still b( piini to th( (oniph\ l'’oi lh< Him|ih nod 
moic ifeiii lid is piioi to tin i oiiiph \ mill li ss irt ii< iid 
in oidii of lojiic, beuillMi il is llu kiy In llo (oiivpio 
Illusion ol the wlioh ol llio laltii by the loiiid at ono 
(tkiici lliiviiiK Ihe ■'(111 nil loiici plioii, all oi any of 
Its dilloientiations me iiiidi islood, but 11111111;; one 01 
sincial 01 all ol tho dilhiiiilialioiiH. the wliolu is not 
undiistoiid hu;;)c, aa a loiution ol ciilical gene 
iidisalion, consists 111 cmii]iiehendnig tho whole and 
all Its pints togothci, 11110 letu, and then foie tho 
smiph and gincial, and not tliu eoiiiplc\, is (he bond 
ol union and, ns such, tho fust m oidci of logic 
Otheiwise wu niu thioini bade mto the oidii of 
laiowledgo, wheio ono thing is known hefoio and 
witliout tho knowledge of iiiiothoi 

In philosophy, the coiilusiou of the oidei of logic 
with the oidci of existence is one souico of ontology, 
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of the conveision. of metaphysio mto ontology Meta 
physic 13 the applied logio of the iinivoise, ontology 
13 the attempt to assign the absolute cause of the 
umveise Such a confusion of the logical oiclei with 
the histonoal ordei, leading to the tiansfoimation of 
metaphysio mto ontology, is found in Aiistotle, and 
it IS mteiestmg to ivatoh tlio method in which, tins 
tiansfoimation was effected, in hia mind, and how he 
was led to letam an ontological side by side wath a 
metaphysical ^stem A passage which shows this is 
found m lletaph Lih "ti cap 7 § i afm (itiiog dy tk 
o' irfSroj ouiatis nlwr Ti ml S xiysT ixi'i SJ ri 
xiMujium xai xmuy xct pi/ror, rolrvy irri ri d oli xivoOfi/syof 
xmT, atiiov xa) wala xa) idfyua offira IIo aiguos thus, 
Because an empiiical object whioli is moved is alivays 
found ns a momhoi of a senes of objects, thioo at 
least, the flist of which moves it, and tho last of 
which IS moved by it, this senes may he legnulod as 
a complete senes and as a lopieseiilatioii of oveiy 
senes of movmg thmgs Tho first object in tho soiies 
liowovei IS, so fai ns it belongs to tins senes only, a 
movei and not a moved, thoio is thoicfoio, in the 
phenomena of motion genoially, such n thing ns a 
phenomenon which moves otlioi thmgs, mthout inov 
mg 01 bemg moved itscH Booauso ui this souea tlie 
fiist object 18 tho lepioscntativo of one of tho logical 
elements of motion, namely, moving othois without 
movmg oneself, tlieicfoio the logical element has an 
empnioal existence Tho fiist object m tho senes is 
xmvpimt ns well ns xnom when logaided ns nn cmpi 
riesl object, and not only as the lopicseiitative of the 
logical element Tho logical elements of rd xiMO/^iyoy^ 
namely xmTf and xinus^ai, if exhibited as logical, 
ought to be exhibited as simultaneous, they aie not 
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SO axlubitod by Aiistotlo , and why not? ]5ocauso, 
tahng tlioso two logical olomonts, ho loinovos tlioin 
into an ompmcnl, oi hwloiical, soiioa, — iiri} SI ri 
xiMufimv xal xmuf xai ^lAitof (and tho woida xa) liiaot 
show that lio la thmknig of an cmpuioal nciios) , bo 
oauso tlio thing moved is inovoi os well os moved, 
and lb beaides a moan botwccn a inovoi and n moved , 
because it, as nn ompmeal whole A, is moved by an 
ompiiicalivholoJ), and moves nnotlioi ompiuoal whole 
C, thuofoio tho empirical whole B, winch moves A, 
IS not moved itself by a picvious emphioal whole, oi 
by any thing else, — rofivr hri n S tv xiytvihtm xm', 
there is soinothmg thoic which moves othois without 
moving itself How can such lonaoiiiiig bo bioiigbt 
about? It IS because tho loim B biais two chaiac 
toiB, fust, as an cm[)iiiunl whole, it is Hist in the 
senes of lluoo, secondly, as tho movoi, distinguished 
Jioiii the moved, and liom tlio inovid and inovci, of 
tho sou(‘H, it IS a logical olcmonl, and ovists only ijiih 
movoi llie logical ilomiint, ipifl, movei, xmiiy ou 
xmu(/jim, is caiiied ovoi oi oieilid into an oinpinciil 
wliolo oontainiiig this ilonniit only Then, bocauso 
tho logical clemoiits ol inoMiig and being moved aio 
scpaiablo in thoiiglit. — notwilliHtanding that, as sucli, 
thnyaio simiiltaneuiis mid mtoideiicndoiitielativos, — 
tlioy aio sepaiablo and indepondont ompiiicid wholes, 
and because m a si ucs of tlnoo ompiuoal ob)ocla, say 
tliioo lidbaid balls, the motion of the flist is tho oauso 
ol tile motion ot tho thud, transmitted tiuongh tlio 
second, tlioieloio tho logical element of moving is 
piioi 111 oidoi ot ovistonco to tho logical oloinciU ol 
being moved Notlinig xmvt tv xntbftmov can Iio oli 
tamed without locoiiiso to tho logical analysis of ro' 
and nothing fust m oidei of tiiiio con bo 
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obtained mthout leoourse to the empuicol senes of 
■which ri nirobium forma a pait But by the union, 
01 confusion, of these two methods, the logical and 
the histoiicid, an empirioal and independent existence 
of a *i»eiui> ou xinoOfimr can he pioduced And as this 
is placed m the oufaiiof which is atiiof, it follows, rolm 
hri n 8 ou Kmifimu jcirai, atim xai ouaiu xa) mgysiu 
oSm Aiistotle sepmatos tlie logical quality of mov 
uig without homg moved, and oieots it mto an actual 
oaiiao of motion histoiically, oi m oidei of existence 
Ilia next step, m ij a, la to look about hun foi some 
thing which answen to this dosoiiption, and he flnda 
It m that which is at once of«*ToV and mriy, an object 
of desiio and an object of leoson, and tins is inth linn 
the fiiet cause and movoi of the univeise, its 
xi 4 fia(, 01 efficient cause The lattei pait of the 
Motaphysio of Aiistotle insists on the necessity of 
empirical objects hemg piioi to logical objects Aff 
ihoti Toiaunif sf i ouata btfysia ■ye 6 § 4 

The obtla of the oauso of tho umveiao, the veiy 
essence, logical definition, oi nature of it, must bo 
iAgyiiu, complete 01 empuioal o^Yistenoe Yet the 
distinction between logical and empuioal existence, 
between ouak and Sidfyjia, la not heieby destioyod, 
but nil instance of a thmg imagined, which is both at 
once, the essence of which is to be a complete object 
When you have such on object in youi thoughts, you 
caimot help asking the question. What is it? oi, W^at 
does it exist os? And if the answer is, — As a com 
plete object, this nature of it 13 shoivn, by youi asking 
the question, to he drifeient firom tho mere fact of its 
being pnesent m your thoughts So that empuioal 
existence and logical existence, — ^tho lattoi mcluding 
all maepaiahle elements, aspects, and lelatipns, — are 
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two distinguishable things, a fact capable of expeii 
mental pi oof at any moment, and. any attempt to 
lesolve one mto the othei is to cieate a coutiadiotion 
'wliioh does not exist m nature, the assumption of 
then being one thmg, when they aie not, makes 
them, so long as that assumption lasts, contiadic 
toi los, and then assumed unity a contradiction 

The same confusion attaches to the conception of 
oousoiousness itself, a confusion which the present 
distinction of the thiee ordeis, of logic, of histoiy, 
and of knowledge, enables us now finally to clear up 
Coiiaoiousness has thiee meanings, and a place in 
the thiee ordeis, of logic, histoiy, and knowledge 
111 its fiist meaning and m the oidei of logic, it is 
the coil elate of all existence oi aU. objects whatevei, 
at once of the empuioal ego on the one hand and of 
the univeiso of qualities on the othei, bemg itself no 
object but pieseut msepaiably m aU objects whethei 
befoio 01 aftei leflection In this meanmg it is called 
the Subject, and it distmgmshes itself as such fliom 
ils objects fiist in lefiection, or its act of distin 
gujslimg itself fiom its object is called leflection, 
foi it IS never sepoiated from its object but con 
sists m the development of a distmct subjective as 

Consciousness m its second meanmg is the em 
pineal ego, the subjective aspect of all objects m then 
detail mid completeness It is the coiielate of the 
obiective aspect of objects, or of the umverse of 
quahtios m all its poits, and these two aspects to 
gethei, the woild of feehngs or cogmtions and the 
woild of quahties, me the conelate of consciousness 
m its fiist meanmg, that is, of the Subject The em 
piiicnl ego belongs to the ordei of knowledge, foi it 
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la the complex of aU feelings or cognitions m the 
order in which they arose and connected themselves 
with each other as such Its history, as an object foi 
the Subject, is a history of feelings oi cogmtions, and 
their historical order is the older of their connection 
as feehngs or cogrations, that is, m many oases, the 
level se of the order offsets or qualities of which they 
are the subjective aspect Thus the empiiical ego has 
two sides or aspects, fiist, it is an object foi the Sub 
ject, and as such has a histoiy, oi exists in the older 
of histoiy, and secondly it is the subjective aspect of 
the woild of qualities, m which chaiootei its histoiioal 
Older becomes the oidei of knowledge All pnitial 
sequences of cogmtions oi feelmgs are paits of the 
whole sequence of the empirical ego, and the empiii 
cal ego contains and constitutes them in its own ordei 
ns sequences of cognition 

The third meamng of the term consciousness is 
the conscious life of the mdmdual bemg, that is, the 
feelings oi cogmtions of the empinoal ego togethei 
with those feehngs or qualities which are called the 
body, and with which they are constantly connected 
in experience This object is heterogeneous, consist 
mg of a part, ns it weie, of the empmonl ego enclosed 
01 oiicumscrihed by a part of the woild of qunhties, 
or, ns it IS commonly expressed, of a soul dwelhng in 
a body Bneily it may be said, the third meamng of 
consciousness is the soul The circumscnption of the 
soul by the body gives it a place m the ordei of his 
toiy piopeily so called, that is, m the history of the 
woild of qualities, the correlate of the empirical ego 
The confusion noticed above is the confusion of the 
Subject with the soul, the confusion of that which, as 
bemg no object, is out of all i elation to the order of 
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objects 111 tirao, and something which is supposed to 
mmo 111 tune as an ompnical ohjoot 'L’ho Subject 
o\iats only in oidci of logic, and not m eithei the 
oidci of histoiy oi the oidci of knowledge It is the 
ImuL, point, 01 Imo of demiueatiou between the empi 
iiLol ego and the uiuveiso of qualities, existmg poten 
tially hcioio leflcction and actually afteiwaids, poten 
tially 111 jiheiiomeno, actually in their subjective and 
objective aspects , but, whethei potential oi actual, 
included alike in phenomena and m objects, and alike 
uocesaaiy m oidoi to the possession by these woids of 
any moaiimg whatever 

Goiifusmg the Subject with the soul, oi conceiving 
the Subject os an empnical object, I suppose an en 
quuoi to nslc, ‘How can my consciousness be neces 
saiy to all OMstouco, so that without my conscious 
ness theio is no OMstcnco, and yet I bo able to pomt 
Id the time wlien my conscioubncss began to exist, 
by being bran into a pieviously existing woild, ex 
iMling bifrau and independently of my oouaciousuesa? 
The woilil must have existed befoie my biith, either 
as it exists now oi m some way luiknowii to me, and 
iny ounsciotiBiioss must have had then no existence m 





any sense’ The answci has been all cady given The 
soul may have hod then no existence, tiue, but the 
bnbject? The same existence as it has now, that is, 
iieitliei ail ompiiical, noi an objective, but a logical 
one, in the woild which you assoit existed befoie the 
bnth oftho soul Its existence depends on the ex 
latencc, and is insopainbly involved m the existence 
of tliat woild, iiicspcctive of the soul, nud both woild 
and Subject exist, oi vanish, togethei Time and the 
Subject being coeval and insepaiablo, since time is a 
mode of coiisciousnoss, no question can aiise about 
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PAa*i the ongm of the Subject any moie than about the 
— ongm of tune, and no question can aiise about the 
Thothiee oiigm of time, because the notion of ongm is cleiiYed 
° iSaiSX ftom the notion of time, and can be conceived to 
exist only mthm tune 
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MlirAtOQICAL 

DIVJUION I 'I'llK I’OHTUUIM AND 'illK OONWl lOilM 


§ '11 M} lAi’iiYHic )« the Buonce which oonsiclcifl c\ 
ihLc’mlo 111 itH m<mt f^oiioiiil ho Ihiil the few 

moHt picmiiiil liiivH which mo to ho cstiihliHlicd lu Lliia 
HI loiico iiiuHt ho ciiiKihlo of (oiifuiiniiiff to oil the hwH 
of tlio HiiC'oiiil fioictiicoH , and convoiacly, all tho laws 
of thu Bpecid HoiiiicoB inUHt iiftico in being caiuiblo of 
InuiuoiiiBing with tlio gonoinl lawa ol mctniihyaio, 
hciforo tlmy can ho iidmitlcd iia piovod lawa ol exist 
Cl ICO 'L’lio HtiiUliig iioiiit, thcioforo, of motaiihysic 
m Ilia moHt iiliHLiiict, gcnoraliaod, notion of oxiatoiico, 
wlncli cun ho found in coiiaciouanoaB, oi, na it would 
have boon cmnmoiily oxiiroasod bofoio tlio develop 
mont of philoso)>liy dno to tho Cogito oigo aum of 
DoaciiitoH, the Btiiiting point of metnpliyBio la oviat 
eiico itHclf, III itH immt ubBtinct ahapo, oxiatcuec iia 
aiich and luitliiiig inoiu, ol, m Auatotlc’H phuuso, to 
Of H o», *«! rd rouriy vora^orra KB?i' airo 
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Of thi3 abatiaot existence two tilings aie ceitain, 
fii-st, that It IS always determmato, nevei entuely 
imletemimate, existence, secondly, that it has no 
logical contiaiy, that is, no contiadiotory The pioof 
of both facts is expeiunental As to the first, it has 
been alieady said that the lughest abstraction must 
contam, at the veiy least, the cognition of tune and 
some feeling occupying it, that we cannot be con 
soious and not be conscious of feehng and tune The 
object theiefoie of consciousness is always a detei 
rnmate object, even if it contains no fuithei detei 
mmation than the meie form of time As to the 
second, existence has no logical contiaiy, oi contia 
dictoiy, because nothing but existence can be piesent 
m consciousness Existence and consciousness aie 
coextensive, suppose consciousness, and it is con 
soiousness of an object, that is, of existence, suppose 
existence, and it is existence m consaousness, that is, 
an object Logic, howevci, is a piooess oi mode of 
consciousness If Hegel’s puie Seyn was pure Nichts, 
It would be the cessation of consciousness altogethei 
It wiU be admitted that both these pi oofs are expeii 
mental 

As a oonsequcnce of this reasomng, I distmgmsh 
two senses of the concept name. Non existence , one, 
in which it has an object oi concept signified by it, 
the othei, ui which it has none, but is a concept name 
only When non existence is opposed to the abstioot 
existence which is coextensive with consciousness, it 
is a name without an object named by it, foi if there 
weie one, it would be out of consciousness In this 
sense the woids aie tiue winch Aiistotle uses to ex 
piGss the opmion of Paimenidcs, Metaph i 5 Uxf 
tl irajd n U n jjtiij or oudin ihui, as are 
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nine tlidsii ('cpiCMMioii'i wliah I’lumuiulcs Imiisolf cm 
pliiyH m lim uloqiKiil vois(h 





iu /, IIII/. TO /I /U/ i'll] (on ojllp ir/ijUTOJ ), 

'llii wiiikiiifC i>)it (il llicw tlioughlH of rauiiomdoH w 
liluliwopliy , wliitli llicii liiHt became posHiblo when 
DoHcaitcH ai)i>ioac1iul tlieui mid cxiuiimcd them iioiii 
till, Hulyeotive wde 

Non oxitttoncu in tbiH hoiiho. oi gillie iiutliiiig. ih a 
tuiioopt ntuno raid not u conooiit Jt i» a iiimio wtli- 
out an objat, micli iw tlicio mo many, foi itia ouo 
IlUlOtlOIl of « 01 da to KOI VC oh KlfonH 01 lllOllvH of ob- 
liotH, bill not thou only him lion, wnuls luoc a muii 
pOHitio inaleimliH vil iiafiiialiH, hh will hh a Hiqqiositio 
IHiHimaliH \i>l biinialm ((itiHoii, in liw Cloncmdia Mo 
liilibyHii It ), Ibal ih, liny an (liiiiffH imd ob|n ta ihom- 
Nihi'H, iiH will HH I 111’ iiiailiH ol olbii objuts, ami iw 
iib|i'UlH tlit’mHi.lvoH, nub IH mil ally ol llnuij;H wgniliid 
by tliim, limy liavo tlion lawn of imiduaion, modili 
uitiiin, mid iluHlriution And it ih a Loucoplnamu 
ivitliiml an objccl, iniiHiiiiiili im it iu pioduccd by an 
I'ctiiiHioii ol the Hiiim iirotciH by wliidi ft vraft foiinod 
m ilH li gitimatii hoiiho, in wliicli it liau an object Hig 
iiifieil by it Wliat now ih tblB legitimate aeiiBo? 

Ill till ligilinialCHOiiHo of the woid non cxibIchcu, 
It HignilU'H tbo negation, that m, the abHonccfiom con 
HUouHiii'HH of one oi iiiini. partioulai objcctn, not, oh 
in iIh illegiliimilc BeiiHC, tbo abaeiico fiom couhciouh 
noBS of all objottH, hh if that woio jioHsiblo liut 
within this Inmt, nlioit of oxdlidnig uvoiy thing iioni 
1 onsciouHTieBS, any thing can be i xolndod oi enn be 
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atsent Each absence is the ground of, oi the thing 
expressed hy, a paiticular negation, is the non exist 
ence of a paiticulai object oi set of objects As 
existence is deteiminate, so also is non existence 
Existence includes non existence within it, the lattei 
IS a mode of the former Also existence precedes 
non existence m pomt of tune, whether we take ex 
istence m its more abstract or in its more paiticuIai 
sense, for, until we have been conscious generally, 
we cannot be conscious of the absence of any object, 
and, untd we have been conscious of this oi that pai 
ticulai object, we cannot tell whnt it is which is ab 
sent when we aie not conscious of it It follows ftom 
whnt has been last said, that all negation has lefoi 
enoe to the past, or to the futuie, and not to the 
present, that it is not the expression of a piesent 
feelmg of the absence of any object, but of that feel 
mg as past, it may be but a moment ago We leoall 
the feeling, or the object, m denymg it, m the mo 
ment of feehng its past absence it becomes present 
The past absence is the thing said or predicated by 
the negation, the negation is the expiession of the 
piesent feelmg of a past absence of feehng, the feel 
mg bemg piesent, while we deny it to have been 
piesent formeily 

It may be well, peihaps, to sum up whnt has been 
said m a deflmtion of existence, although I am awaio 
that high authority has said that it is one of those 
matteis which me ohscured latlier than explained by 
definmg them Weienfels, m De Tempole, 0|nia 
cula, Vol 2 , says, Existentuo oonceptus sunphcissi 
mns, nomen clmissimum est, plane ut existere quid 
sit, SI definne vehs, lem obscmaveris potii^s quhm 
explicaveiTS actu, m leium natuifl, extia mentom, 



Tiir rosTur^Trs and iin roNoi w roMt 

cvlia oiuiHius ow, omnia anii olwciuioia aunt, magia 
(lui amliigini, nut (dlo claiioia non aunt Ocitamly 
niiiK' of llui 4 (i ('lolnnl.ioiw will agicii willi wliai liiia 
1)0011 liiuo mamtinnul UMatonoo in fact Honina to l)i 
a atiiknig nmlanu'ol (lio ili(loien(,n liolwion flui faiin 
bin will Ihi known, m wlnoli it olToia ii paiallil to ita 
coiintoiiiml 1 onHi,mnHiu"iH, acuttilmg to wluil blialcu 
Hlioaiii Haya of man, in JfciuiuH foi Mcamcio, 

Most of wlinl Uo’» most niwiircil, 

Plato naaumod cMa or Bomg na tlio tranacondont oi 
atloaattlio UanHoondonlal cauao of the oxiatonco of all 
dotoiinmato olyeeto Tntlu Paiinomdiia, btoph iji, 
ho aayH of llns dolPinmiato and aotnal oviatonoo, ri SI 
ihui cfkko r/ kri> 3 ovtlat ji*«rd xg^m rov mgifret , 

So long as tlio ohjutlivo iwint of mow is adluiid to, 
no dofnniion ih |iomhi 1 i 1 o. lot on tlw ouo hand no 
Inglwi aliHtimUon la known, to whuh to iifoi omhI 
oni 0, diHlmgmKlnng it at tlm aamo Iniui hy iIh h[io< ilu 
(hlloioiKO, and on tlio olhii it would hi nn|iiiutKahh, 
aa nivolMiig a piogiiaa in infinitum, to give all tlio 
liaiticulai olijotU whuh u\iu.tly ntcupy the saino 
luild aa uMaiuico, and to iiainu all tho paiticulttia 
(■oiitauud iitidm it Hut let tho point of view bo 
oliwigcd, and a delliiition of tho lattoi claaa bocoinoa 
poaaiblo at onoc Wo no longoi have to seek wdliin 
OMHtonci itaolf, aa micli, loi ita definition, hut anotlioi 
cliaiailoi diHoloHoa ilaell poivndiiig its oiitiio aplioio, 
aa it a uyatal globe alionld audduiily aaaiimo a may 
tint, witbnuf loaiiig any ol ita oiyatallino clcaiiioHa, a 
difloionco without a diviaion, which poiviuloa and dia 
tiiiguialiea tvoiy pin tido of tho aplioro, oath tliaiiit 
toi, tlioiofoie, being cooxlenauo and auiiultiuiooiia 
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PMTa mth the othei and Tntli the whole Such was the 
niv 1 change wiought by the magic spell, Cogito eigo sum 
^^§41 ^ My existence, what is it? Thought, consciousness, — 

cogitatui Foi tills 13 the meamng of that phrase, 
it means the phenomenon of consciousness, not that 
a soul 01 an ego is moluded m the cogito See Des 
oaites, Ohjectiones Septunso m Meditationes, § n Noto. 
Sed mente conoipitm mhd. hic ahud sigmficat qufim 
oogitatur, et ideo malh suppomt fioii mentionem 
mentis qiiatenus est pai s horainis The question of the 
existence of the min d 13 not piejudged by Desonites 
m the stnitmg pomt of his jihilosopliy Existence 
and consciousness me identical m point of extension, 
they have exactly the same paitioulara contained 
undei them, one defines the othei But of two 00 
extensive objects we always call that the definition of 
the othei winch is the more famUim of the two, since 
defimUons ore always used cognoscendi causfi. We 
coll therefore consciousness the definition of exist 
ence, and existence the object defined by conscious 
ness Consciousness, and not existence, is the tiue 
lie plus ultra 

§42, ^42 Ifnow, standmgatourpiesentpomtof view, 

mOtioSit* we wei e to substitute one of the functions of conscious 
ness for the whole, the logical ftmction of conceivmg 
foi consciousness m all its blanches, and the foimal 
pait of that piocess of conceivmg foi the piocess and 
the objects of it together, that is, the foimal concept, 
consideied as a concrete object, foi the leaUy coiicieto 
concept, which consists of a mateiinl element, feeluig 
or sense, ns well as of a foimal element, and if we 
weie to elect this foimal piocess of conceivmg, and 
the results to which it leads as its deductions, mto 
the subjective coimteipmt of thp woild of existence. 



lu ]ilii(i Ilf till' wlioli in lily Piiilownl (,()iisc,iousii('sg 
wIiilIi is ils luu' miiioi, it ih iimiiilist tliiit wii slimilil 
iiliLiim 11. tiitully liilsi S)'ih'm ol immUiiui, iilllioii^li 
w« mi/'lit ili'iiiiliii willi liiilliliil iiLUiimy llii loiimil 
jiioci sg 111 com I iviii^, null iliiiliicii ciuicclly tlu losulls 
of timl ]iuiciKK 111 luiiily'iiiy now tliis loiimil inmiws 
ol cimci ivmi', it will I lliiiik In iimilo (.vnlinl lliat il 
iH totnlly unlit to siistiim Kiicli a put Ami wlulii nil 
iiiiHt iuciij{mm m II()}!:cl liin inolouml uimji;ht into tlio 
tiiimiil ]iiul ol tliiH )nocosH of onnc«iviu;i; in mnl liy 
itsi‘11, no out! IS boiiml to nooi'pt iiIho tliii outolonicnl 
nyHtoin winch lui hits fouiiiltnl tiu'ioon, niul which hu 
oonsich'iH Its itM pqinvalciit llof;ol says, in tho Jntio 
(Uiotion to tho Ji'ni yclopliilio, § that ilio T’liilosiiphu 
(!iiluiiLtii,Kittiiii>itin,i’i)i.'i iiillui 7h(/)i/^i' ail ilio •Siollo 
(loi ViiiHtcIlniipion Hi't/t A^’iuslollniiKcii Ulnilmiipl 
Iciiimi'ii Ills Mitiii>htn ilin (ioilimkiii uml Jliffiilli 
iinjfi SI Ill'll wi'iiliii, ami m § 5, that llm lino coiiliinl 
ol mu I oiiHi lonmiosH is piosiitisl iiiiil ixliilnliil m 
liiiMslalni;' it iiilu tho loiin iil tin llioiif^ht uml Iho 
Him I pi , liy wlmli ho ilois mil moan that tiiilh is 
attainoil liy ulloiliiin, 01 hy iiiiiipainiK olil notions 
with now OMilomo (NiululoiiKoii), hut Hint thiuijrhl, 
whuh HiiiipliiH itsill holh with foim and inattci, in 
thu only li no tlini}', its o)ipiisoil lo huhhiIiIu poiccptuin, 
lit wlmli il iH ontiiil) imlopomlint, and winch, so lai 
luim liiinmhinp; Iho nialtoi of tintli, dciivos fioiii 
thought all tho liiith it may posacaa 

Yi t It iH oqnally tino, that poiooptiona, jnosciita 
tivo and lopioHontativo, tan no inoio ho witlioul foini, 
Ilian thoiiRlita 01 toncupla without inattoi, aiulniattoi 
of the flunio kind 111 each case And hoiii lien tho 
diatinotnin which 1 sviali to catahliali IJtoiy thiiifi; 
that IS 111 conacionsncsH la ical, tlioiif;h it may not he 
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Pajit n. 
ch. m 

Biv. 1. 

onsciotisness 
nd thought. 


a thought or a concept. Truth indeed depends upon 
the distinct comparison of perceptions, that is, upon 
thoughts and concepts, and upon the forms of their 
comparison; but this requires completing by the ad- 
ditional statement, that thoughts and concepts derive 
their reality from perceptions which become true first 
in comparison, that is, in the shape of thoughts and 
concepts. Without thought no truth, without per- 
ception no reality. By reality I understand the 
actual existence of any object, its actual presence in 
consciousness; this is not greater after thought than 
before; thought has transformed it into a different 
shape, has given it new relations, but has added 
nothing to its real existence. Truth, on the other 
hand, is the product of thought, the form which an 
object assumes after investigation, and thus is greater 
after thought than before. Reality depends on the 
relation between objects and consciousness, truth on 
the relation between objects in consciousness. The 
true and the real have constantly been confounded, 
or rather I do not know that they have ever been dis- 
tinguished. As reality has but one source, so also 
has truth but one ; as consciousness gives reality, so 
its form gives truth. The formal process of conscious- 
ness must be one, consciousness must have unity of 
function. Denkend ist der Mensch immer, auch wenn 
er nur anschaut, says Hegel, Encyclopadie, § 24, 
Zusatz I. This is what is profound in Hegel’s sys- 
tem ; he sees that there must be unity of function in 
consciousness. But where are we to find this unity; 
what is its form; and in what does it consist? Hegel’s 
reply is. In that process, and in that form of it, which 
conceives and deals with concepts, that is, in the form 
of thought as opposed to that of intuition; and if so, 



tlmn tlir Idiiii uud llic iimllu ot mtuitioii must 
lie i!;(inuilt(l nut of llui foiin, llu, imttoi, and tlie 
lit llimif'hl, liulunKiuK to in ih own light 
iiudwmd lium mluiliiiu 

'I Ills li'ssiiy lakis lIu' iii))«isitii loutu, and, oqually 
loi'iigiiisiiig (liti mitLssity oi ail umtj ot lunotion iii 
ooiisaoiisiioHs, iniikos tlic alti'iiiiil to doduoi tlio foiins 
and till laws of tlionghl (loiii tlio foiins and the 
iiiatti'i oi iiitnduin Olio mode ol cousoioiisncss hn« 

110 gioalui loidity, iioi given us oliiccls of gioaloi 
loalit), tlmii aitollui But the uiidoistondmg, and 
ipfliLtiim wi fill as It iH ilfl devolopiiii lit, is the fabii 
eaten and iiiodueoi oi tiiilli It was natiual to sup 
poso that dm imdoiataiiding and its foiins weio tlio 
souioo ol icality, and otliuis liosidos Ihgcl niiglit bo 
Ipiiipluil, on otiioi gionnilH Ilian Ins, to stiiko flist 
into lliis way, siiiic it was niiiMisally loeoginsod 
dial llii iindiistandingiinil ils (onus woio tin oigiuis 
ol linlli III llioiiglil wi au' oiinimdwith tin lela 
lioiiH ol o 1 i|iiIh III (lull ollioi, and tlio attiiilion is 
lallid oil lioiii linn loiniiioii ii'lalioii In lonseioiis 
iii'ss, il w'aa hii|i|iosimI also dial loalily lesidcd solely 

111 dll' oli|uls- and noi. as inusi, be inibibud iioin 
Dosoaiti's, 111 till! iilalion In I wool i tho objects and 
1 oiisi loiisni MS 111 ably linn i loin, it would bo aigiiod, 
iiiiiNt bn dm |iiodiii I, dm ilininvoiy, of that iunetioii 
111 loiisiioiisiiisM wlinh iIiiiIh wilh dm objects as they 
tiiily aio, ivliodim m llionisolvcs oi to oach othoi 
Moioom i( had always been lomaikcd that tho 
Lliaiigcs 111 the 1 oiiHi ions subject, tho object of psych 
ology, WHO dm iimsl h itilo soiiico of uncoitainty, 
tliat diltcunt habits ofiniiid mid of body caused ob 
jocts to be seen lu vmy diffoiont lights, and that il 
could iievci bo known foi coi taui whothoi two men 

AA 
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Consciousness 
and thought. 


saw or felt exactly alike. This caused the attention to 
he withdrawn from the modes of intuition as sources 
of reality, and fixed upon reasoning and thought, since 
these were the methods of producmg agreement out 
of disagreement, and exhibiting an object in the same 
light to all observers ; and when many observers saw 
hut one object, and agreed in their description of it, 
must they not see it as it really was, independent of 
the subjective peculiarities of each observer ? If to 
see objects truly was to see them as they really were, 
independently of consciousness, the process of thought 
must be the discoverer of real existence. But it 
must be replied to such reflections as these, that in 
fact we do not get rid of subjectivity, nor even of sub- 
jective variations, by adding to the modes of intuition 
those of thinking, and by considering, as is done m 
thought, the relations of objects to each other, ab- 
stracting from their relations to ourselves. The 
objects, which are proved to be true, remain as 
thoroughly subjective as before ; and error still exists 
in the memory, though recognised as error. 

Perhaps the account which would be usually 
given of the relation of truth to reahty would be this, 
that truth is subjective reahty, and reahty objective 
truth, reahty being entirely independent of the mind 
or consciousness, and truth bemg the knowledge of 
that Peahty. Those who so conceive the matter are 
entirely at one with Hegel on this one point, namely, 
that true knowledge is a knowledge of an absolute ; 
every piece of true knowledge, for mstance one of 
Kepler’s laws, would be a knowledge of the real and 
mdependent, that is, of an ‘absolute. The assumption 
of a gulf between the objective and the subjective, 
which I think is no uncommon assumption, is in this 
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one rospoct entirely in nni.soii with Ileger.H doctrine, faht n. 
that trutli and reality exist in thought and not in i)iv. i.' 
percept i<uu Both doetriiu's are doctrines of an ah- ^ 
solute; Both systtnus remth the sanie gojil l>y ditrerent iu?ulumgi7 
routes; both inainlain, that only what is true exists, 
and that this existence is an absolute existence. ( )n 
this common doctrine being held, forthwith it must 
either be maintained, on the above distinction be- 
twtH‘n objective and subjective, that erroneous notions, 
since they correspond to no object, have no existence 
at all ; for even true notions arc only shadows of 
reality, and where there is no reality there can be no 
shadow (and this doctrine is so vague that I am at a 
loss to state it without a metajihor); or it must be 
niaint4uned, with Jlegtd, that true notions are them- 
selves reality and absolute existence. But If 11 (‘gobs 
doctrine sboidd for any reason be rejee.ted, llien llui 
only altv^rnativt' is eitluT It) rejtn*; the tIoiMrint' of an 
absolute altogether, or ft) maiiituin that nothing sul)- 
jtH'tive, as such, has any existtaiet;. But tins hitti'C 
eours(‘ is imt only repugnant to tlu^ common ust‘ of 
language, but involves us in inexplienbh* ditllculties 
of thought; for we not tmly say but feel, for instance, 
that a pain exists ami is rtMil, and that an o]Hni(m 
exists ami is real, when we argue it in our own 
minds, or combat it in others. There remains, tlnna*- 
fore, no course optai bub at once, to deny the abso- 
lute and to distiiigulsb between reality and truth; 
calling every thing real that comes forward in eon- 
seiousness, and evi*ry thing true which, being in eon- 
sciousnesH, will stand tlu‘ test, or be the result, of 
that mode of eonscitiusnesA called thought. 

§ 43, The first thing which strikes the attention OtJKili tif tlifi 
in the phenomenon of higleai conceiving is, that it is a thouKiIu 
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Ongm of fhe 
laws of 
thought. 


voluntary process. Ho one forms concepts without 
an effort, nor without a purpose in view. We are 
conscious of an effort* to fix the attention and to hold 
fast one peculiarity in an object or set of objects. 
Conceiviug then belongs to that stage or kmd of con- 
sciousness which is conscious of purpose in addition 
to its other objects, however much the original effort 
may afterwards be forgotten when use has rendered 
the concept-name famifiar. It was shown in § 31, 
that volition is a particular form of the sense of 
effort ; that it is the sense of an effort combined 
with the feeling of an interest, that is, of purpose in 
the effort. One mode of this volition is the function 
of logically conceiving. But as volition differed not 
m its nature from the spontaneous activity of con- 
sciousness, but was itself that spontaneous activity 
carried to a new development, so also the form of 
volition called conceiving is not essentially different 
from the forms of the spontaneous activity of con- 
sciousness, called perception, imagination, and repre- 
sentation. It is a repetition voluntarily of the same 
processes and with the same machinery, that is, in 
the same forms or formal elements, which were em- 
ployed in the spontaneous and intuitive functions of 
consciousness This process of conceivmg has already 
been described m the concrete, m the chapter on 
voluntary redmtegration. It remains to examine the 
formal element as it appears m that process, and to 
see whether it contains any new characters not de- 
rived from the formal element m perception, namely, 
time and space. 

When volition is applied to modify the objects of 
perception, the results are concepts and the postu- 
lates. The means at the command of volition are the 
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])ower of nialviug an exhaustive division, and of fixing pautii 
the attention on one branch and withdrawing it from biv ].* 
the other. It has been shown in § i6, that this 
power of being exhatistivedy divided is an essential SwH of 
characteristic of time jind space, and that it arises 
from the presence of a material clement in those 
forms. This property the will now takes possession 
ofj and enforces a point or a line of demarcation be- 
tween the objects which have excited its interest. 

This distinguishing is conceiving. It is a holding 
fast any content, no matter what, and distinguishing 
it from all others. It is determination and limitation, 
and depends, as already said, on the power of making 
an exhaustive division ; for in order to distinguish an 
object from all others wo must he able to embrace 
both the one and the others in our view. It matters 
not that the particuhir object, determined and distin- 
guisheil from all others, which we. had in view when 
wit formed the eoncejti, is found to lie the same with 
otiier objects wliicli we. were, at that time expecting 
to find among tlie all others; nor that, among the all 
others, are found particular objects which arc after- 
wards properly included in the one. For instance, it 
matters not to the conee[)t, %vhitc objects, as distin- 
guished from ohjeets not-white, that some swans are 
found to he ineiuded in the all others, or not-white 
objects. The concept, white objects, is provisional, 
anticipator}', potential, so far m regards its extension 
over the jmrtieular objects of perception included in 
it, but it is tlio most strict and fixed mode of thought 
possible, HO far as regards its own nature as a concejit. 

White objects and not-white objects are fixed and un- 
changing in their significance, in spite oi this or that 
object passing over from one to the other category. 
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AH concepts include their proper object and ex- 
clude all others. The formal nature of concepts, 
apart from the proper objects of them, is therefore 
inclusion and exclusion; when we conceive, we in- 
clude and exclude, and the object included is the 
proper object of the concept. The postulates arise in 
the same yt & j . For the possibility of including and 
excluding, as a concept does, is founded on the pos- 
sibility of making an exhaustive division, and this is 
expressed by the words Either — Or, by the words 
This — ISTot-this, and by the logical postulate of ex- 
cluded middle. The other two postulates have the 
same reference. The first, or the law of Identity, 
A is A, envisages the first branch of the exhaustive 
division, the inclusion or object of the concept, and 
affirms that all included by the concept is mcluded in 
the proper object of the concept. The second, or the 
law of Contradiction, No A is Not- A, envisages the 
opposition between the two branches of the concept, 
its inclusion and its exclusion, and affirms that all 
which is included in the one is ipso facto excluded 
from the other. The third is the law of Excluded 
Middle, Every thing is either A or Not- A, and en- 
visages the two branches ab extra, and affirms that 
this identity and contradiction are exhaustive, and 
that nothing exists which is not included either en- 
tirely in the one or entirely in the other. The three 
postulates or ultimate laws of thinking logically, that 
is to say, properly, are expressions of one and the 
same mental fact or fact of consciousness, which is at 
once objective and subjective in its reference, namely, 
the fact of the existence m all things of an entirely 
exhaustive division, which is drawn out mto distinct- 
ness so soon as we begin to think about them. To 
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think, to conceive, is in its ultimate and most ab- partii 
stract Hha[)C to divide exhaustively, to include and Div i 
exclude; or, looking to the content, the object of J43 
thouirht, the eoncei)t itself, which maybe permitted 
hero tor a moiuent, lor the sake oi completeness, it 
is to eojnpnrc one thing witlranothcr, the content of 
the concept with other contents excluded from it; in 
otluT worcls, that which is division as to its form is 
('onij)ariHon ns to its matter. Thi^process of exhaus- 
tive division in expressed in all its significance by the 
three iKistuktea of logic j they bring out its value 
and its nature hi all their bearings, and fit it for ap- 
jdication to the purposes of formal and controversial 
reasoning. As postulates too they have another sig- 
nificance. I have called them indifferently postulates 
and laws; they arc laws, when drawn out into shape, 

HO as to bti made the major premises of syllogisms ; 
they are laws of formal thought, when formal thought, 
or logie, is eonsidered ab extra, as a phenomenon to 
btt studied, or when they arc use,d as a test or canon, 
by which to examine a train of reasoning. But they 
are in their ultimate nature practical rather than 
theortdical laws, inasmuch as they emerge, as logical 
principles, only in a vtduntary process of conscious- 
ness, as part luul parcel of every instance of reasoning, 
and thus are laws of volition, that is, are postulates 
rather than simply laws. The logician says, Let it be 
granted that wc must divide exhaustively, or that 
A is A, No A is Not-A, Every thing is cither A or 
Kot-A. But why let it be granted? Because to fix 
tlie attention uii one object involves and is conditioned 
by an exhaustive division. Thinking is a conscious 
movement or movement of consciousness, and farther 
it is a voluntary movement; no one forms concepts 
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Pabtil involuntarily. Its ultimate laws are imposed by, 
^Div^ though not produced out of, the wiU. The postulates 

^ express a resolution, 1st, when I say A, I mean and 

will mean A; 2d, and nothing else but A; 3d, wbat- 
thoBgiit controversy, or thinking 

in company with others, the postulates unpose this 
resolution on others; they are the preliminaries of all 
argument; if you argue, you must do as I do, and 
mean, by A, A and nothing else. 

§44. S 44. The same act of thmking, the act of divid- 

Che Concept- . ^ ^ i i ^ 

form mg exhaustively, which finds one expression m the 
three postulates of logic, fi.nds another expression 
more brief and more concrete in the concept-form. 
The concept -form is capable of analysis into the 
postulates ; it contains them implicitly, it expresses 
them as a single fact. Every concept-form does two 
things, include and exclude. Its inclusion is its 
proper object, which I call simply the concept ; its 
exclusion is the contradictory of its inclusion. The 
concept-form contains two contradictories. Contra- 
dictories are the creatures of logic ; they are ex- 
pressed by the word “not” White and ISTot-white 
are contradictories. This results from the voluntary 
nature of conceiving; I express in this way, namely, 
by the word not, my assumption for the moment of 
an object, no matter what, and my exclusion from it 
of aU other objects, no matter what. If I assume A, 
then to call it Hot- A violates the hypothesis, for this 
was the very and only thing which I resolved to 
avoid by naming A If I assume White, every thing 
is prima facie admissible as a predicate of it, except 
one thing, namely. Hot-white. Contradictories are 
violations of the hypothesis which we begin with, 
reversals of the resolution which we have taken. 
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Omnis determinatio est negatio, says Spinoza. Ko- 
tliing more true. To determine, define, limit, is to 
affirm the inclusion, — ^but at the same time to deny 
the exclusion. Every concept-forni denies as cer- 
tainly and as essentially as it affirms ; negation is 
included in it as necessarily as affirmation, the nega- 
tion of one, the affirmation of the other, of the two 
contradictories. Since it is a single act, the act of 
exhaustively dividing, which produces both the in- 
clusion and the exclusion of the concept-form, both 
contradictories are equally necessary to the concept- 
form, and equally necessary to each other. Since a 
third point is taken, to which the two contradictories 
equally and alike refer, namely, the concept-form it- 
self, or the act of dividing which constitutes it, the 
two contradictories become contraries ; and we may 
call them logical contraries, since contraries are ob- 
jects contrasted with each other by reference to one 
third object, or one single third point of difference, 
as riglit and left arc contraries with reference to the 
person between themj and as contraries also the con- 
tradictories of the concept-form arc amenable to the 
rule, Contrariorum cadem est scientia. The whole 
which they constitute, the concept-form itself, is the 
point of view from which both are contemplated at a 
glance. The contradictories are also relatives, neces- 
sary to each other ; A involves Not-A in its mere 
assumption. They go together in thought for the 
purpose of mutual contradiction, just as relatives go 
together in existence for the purpose of mutual affir- 
mation. Father and son, Master and servant, Sove- 
reign and subject, arc relatives which are necessary 
both to the existence and to the intelligibility of each 
'other. A and Not-A are relatives which are neces- 
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Past il sary to the intelligibility but not to the existence of 
^Div^ each other. The same necessity exists in destruction 

^ as in support, for in both cases it is a logical necessity. 

Each of the two contradictories in the concept- 
form involves the other ; and the concept-form, which 
may be called indifferently by the name of either, in- 
volves them both. A, if we take it as the name of the 
concept-form, includes Not- A; and Not- A, if we take it 
as the name of the concept-form, mcludes A. And each 
of them, taken as a limb of the concept-form, mvolves 
but excludes the other. In other and more Hegelian 
words, the concept-form is the unity and the identity 
of contradictories; a later negation denying an earlier 
negation; the negation of the negation of A by Not- 
A; the perception that each contradictory is involved 
in the other. The act or phenomenon of exhaustive 
division, giving rise to the contradictories and their 
identity in the concept-form in voluntary processes 
of consciousness, is what I understand Plato to mean 
by the phrase ro near the conclusion of the 

Parmenides, and what Hegel expressed by his “nicht 
ubergeht sondern ubergegangen ist.” The division 
by itself occupies no tune nor space, for a division is 
a distmction between two objects which occupy time 
and space, no portion of time or space intervemng. 
The division does not exist, cannot be presented to 
consciousness, by itself ; it must be presented as two 
objects different from each other. But the weight of 
this view of the matter, this fact of consciousness as 
it truly is, bears not against the necessity of the cog- 
nitions of time and space, but in favour of it. Plato 
might be justified m taking his ro out of 

tune, but no one writing after Kant is justified in 
doing the same. The two contradictories of the' 
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concept-form are mutually essential, but they are 
connected to;:^etlier in time ; they are modes of con- 
HciousnesH and require time for their envisagement, 
and that whether we envisage them together in the 
concept-form, or He})arately as contradictories. 

There are then, as will be evident from what has 
been sai<l, three things to be distinguished in the 
protH'Hs or piienomonon of thought or conceiving. 
First, there is the concept-name, which may be empty 
of object or content ; meaning to express a concept, 
or fui object as conceived, we may express nothing; 
tlie instiuicG given above was that of pure nothing, 
which points out, Jis it were, the direction in which 
the object of it would bo found, were it possible to 
iind it. Other instances are, Iron-gold, a Round- 
Hfpiare, and so forth. Secondly, there is the con- 
cept-object, which is properly called the concept 
simply, which will he considered in the following 
Division; It is the object, or content included in and 
asHunual l)y the coueept-form. Thirdly, there is the 
concept -f(U‘m, which has just been examined. And 
this concept-form it is, Avhich is the sum and sub- 
stance of ih'gtTs sy.stom of philosophy. Concept- 
fonns are witli him the tmly real existences, from the 
most abstract of all, Heyn-Nichts, to the most con- 
crete of all, Die absolute Idee, that in the formation 
of which no other concept-fonn has been omitted, 
and in winch tluy arc all originally contained. The 
origin however of the concept-form itself has been 
here pt>inted out, and it has been shown that it is 
derived irom the nature of time and space being ex- 
haustively <UviHible, and from this divisibility being 
adopted and enforced by the will, for the purpose of 
investigating objects. 
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Past II § 45. The course of enquiry has now brouglit us 
to a position, from which a brief criticism of Hegel’s 
^ Logical System may be attempted; a task which., it 
koU be remembered, was postponed in Chapter m. I 
cannot offer the following as a complete exaTniria.i:ion 
of Hegel’s Logic, still less of his whole system, of 
philosophy of which the Logic is the foundation ; 
at the same tune I think that it wiU exhibit all the 
essential and fundamental points of it ; and as a pre- 
liminary I distmgmsh in the Logic four things ; its 
starting point, its goal, its content, and its method, 
or principle of movement; which distinctions, if hepit 
in view, will serve as the framework of the following 
remarks. 

Hegel’s Logic lays claim to a double character; 
it is proposed as at once a system of metaphysic or 
ultimate logic of the universe, and as a system, of 
ontology or absolute existence. It might be sup- 
posed that a system bearing the latter character was 
ipso facto disquahtied from bearing also the former, 
since it has been shown that ontology, or a system of 
absolute existence, is a chimera, and accordingly Lhat, 
if it could be shown that Hegel’s Logic laid claim to 
be an ontology, it must abandon its claim to serve 
also as a system of metaphysic. But this would, not 
be examining the case on its merits ; for it might he 
justly replied. See first whether the system is -valid 
as a metaphysical system, and, if it proves to "be so, 
then the character of the system itself -will decide 
whether it is also an ontology, and the existence 
there exhibited an absolute existence ; j^ou cannot 
decide generally that ontology is a chimera, until you 
have first weighed the evidence offered by this sys- 
tem of metaphysic. The question, then, before us is. 
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What is the validity of Hegel’s Logic as a system of parth. 
metaphysic, or applied logic of the universe? 

Hegel’s Logic is one great concept-form, of which § 4 ^ 
the inclusion, the exclusion, and the connection of the ® on 
two are the Absolute Idea. Her Begriff is the term 
which I translate Concept-form; and Hie absolute 
Idee is its completed content, or object, including in 
that phrase both tlie object included, the object ex- 
cluded, and their coimection in the concept-form. 

The absolute idea is involved in the concept-form, 
and vice vers5; , form and matter in this sense are m- 
separable. In the concept-form and the absolute idea 
together lie the essence, the nature, the explanation, 
of aU existence whatever; they are the logic of the 
universe, explain why thmgs exist at all, and why 
they exist as we see and feel them For the abso- 
lute idea, hiyolvmg in itself the concept-form, is not 
inactive, but proceeds to evolve from itself the world 
of Yorstellung, or phenomena in time and space. 

“ Hie reine Idee, in welcher die Bestimmtheit oder 
Realittit des Begriffes selbst zum Begnffe erhoben 
ist, ist vielmehr absolute Befreiung^ fur Seiche keine 
unmittelbai’e Bestimmung mehr ist, die nicht ebenso 
sehr gesetzt und der Begriff ist ; in dieser Freiheit 
findet daher keiu Ubergang statt, das einfache Seyn, 
zu dem sich die Idee bestimmt, bleibt ihr vollkommen 
durchsichtig, und ist also hier vielmehr so zu fassen, 
dass die Idee sich selbst frei entlasst^ ihrer absolut 
sicher und in sich ruhend. IJm dieser Freiheit whlen 
ist die Form ihrev Bestimmtheit ebenso schlecthm 
frei, — die absolut fiir sich selbst ohne Subjectivitat 
seyende Aeusserlichlceit des Baums und der Zeit — 
Insoferri diese nur nach der abstracten Unmittel- 
barkeit des Seyns ist und vom Bewusstseyn gefasst 
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wird, ist sie als blosse Objectivitat und ausserlicbes 
Leben; aber in der Idee bleibt sie an und fur sicb 
die Totalitat des Begriffs, und die Wissenscbaffc im 
Yerbaltnisse des Gottlichen Erkennens zur Natur.” 
The external world of nature, or Yorstellung, or as 
I should say of feelings in time and space, is thus 
represented as flowing directly and necessarily from 
the absolute idea, and from that alone. The existence 
of the formal element, time and space, is accounted 
for by the freedom of the absolute idea, since time 
and space have something free and unlimited about 
them. But the existence of feelings, the material 
element as I call it, is not accounted for at all. The 
germ of them, or the logical reason for them, how- 
ever, is given in the Logic, as also is that of time 
and space. This Entschluss, or development of the 
absolute idea into an external world, is the object- 
matter of the hTaturplulosophie, which thus contains 
the separation of the idea from the external world 
which is its product, and examines the product apart 
from the parent. But now farther, since the idea 
evolved this product because it contained the con- 
cept-form, the same reason compels it also to connect 
again its product with itself; for the external world, 
being the product of the idea, contains also the con- 
cept-form. It proceeds therefore to evolve out of 
itself, returning to the idea by the evolution, the 
absolute mind, der absolute Geist, who is to the 
absolute idea just what the absolute idea is to the 
concept-form, its absolutely existmg content, or object, 
but from the subjective side. There is one absolute 
mind, with one absolute idea, connected by one abso- 
lute form of thought. The passage already quoted 
proceeds as follows : “ Dieser nachste Entschluss der 
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reinen Idee, sicli als ausserliclie Idee zu bestimmen, part el 
setzt sicb aber damit nm* die Yermittelung, aus , Div l 
welcber sich der Begriff als freie aus der Aeusserlicb- §46 
keit in sicb gegangene Existenz emporbebt, in der onHegei’a 
Wissenschaft des Geistes seine Befreiung durcb sicb 
vollendet, und den hochsten Begriff seiaer selbst in 
der logiscben Wissenscbaft, als dem sicb begreifenden 
reinen Begriffe findet.” This is tbe concluding 
passage of Hegel’s Subjective Logic. Werke, vol. v. 
p. 342-3, There are thus three divisions of tbe 
whole of pbdosopby ; 1st, that which shows how the 
form of thought raises itself or develops itself into 
the idea; 2d, that which shows how the idea develops 
itself into the whole external world; 3d, that which 
shows how the whole external world develops itself 
into the mind which is the concrete and existing 
counterpart of the form of thought in its absolute 
idea ; the result being, stated shortly and m non- 
Hegelian terms, that there is one supreme existence 
only, the absolute mind; which is, not contams or 
possesses or perceives, but is, all its ideas, the ex- 
ternal world and its laws among the rest ; which is 
therefore the absolute idea, and that m one mode of 
existence, as inseparable from the mind as the mind 
from the idea, namely, the concept-form. Thus the 
absolute idea, the absolute mind, and the absolute 
concept-form are exactly that which I designate by 
the term aspects They are inseparable and coex- 
tensive characteristics of each other. To examine 
one of them is to examine the other two, and to 
examine two of them is to examine the third. The 
absolute concept-form cannot be examined alone, for 
that would be to separate it from ah content. Hegel 
accordingly takes the absolute concept-form and the 
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paeth absolute idea together, and makes them the object- 
matter of the Logic. The J^aturphilosophie and the 
§4^ Philosophic des Geistes together make up the con- 
oehS^^* tent, objectivity, existence, or reality of this object- 
I'Ogic. matter of the Logic, of the absolute concept-form 
together with the absolute idea The Logic con- 
tains the principles of the two other parts of the 
system ; and therefore an insight into the Logic, that 
is, into the form, the content, and the method or 
principle of movement of* the absolute idea, is an 
insight into the whole system. 

The Logic contams three moments, Das Seyn, 
Das Wesen, Der Begriff In the last is completed 
the concept-form; for Hegel does not start with the 
assumption of the concept-form as such, but with the 
assumption of a concept, in which indeed the concept- 
form is mcluded implicitly, an sich, but not yet proved 
explicitly, an und flir sich ; this is part of the logical 
development itself. The distinction between the con- 
cept and the concept-form, such as I have drawn it m 
this chapter, is nowhere found m Hegel. He distin- 
guished indeed between der Begriff and die Begriffe ; 
but when he uses the singular, der Begriff, it is left 
uncertain whether the attention is meant to be drawn 
to the object, or to the form of the object, mentioned. 
So that m assuming a concept, das Seyn, as the start- 
ing point of logic, Hegel assumes both concept and 
concept-form, but reasons only from the former. He 
starts in the Logic from the assumption of a concept, 
because it was proved in the Phanomenologie that ‘all 
true knowledge is conceivmg, and that in concepts, 
Begriffe, and not in YorsteUungen, intuitions or per- 
ceptions, is truth. “In dem Wissen,” says Hegel, 
Phanomenologie, page 588, “hat also der Geist die 
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Bewegung seines Gestaltens beschlossen, insofern das- paet il 
selbe mit dem tmuberwundenen TJnterscbiede des Be- Div. l 
misstse37iis bebaftet ist. Er bat das reine Element §45 
seines Daseyns, den BegrifF, gewonnen.” But bow, 
it ' may be asked, does Hegel manage to reach der 
Begriff, as tbe conclusion of tbe Pbanomenologie, 
without deriving it from, or at least including in it as 
essential constituents, the cognitions of time and space 
in then’ proper shape? Do not these cognitions op- 
pose him at every step of his progress to a pure con- 
cept, a concept to which they are, in that shape, con- 
sidered unessential? They would do so, it must be 
replied, if he had not put them aside at first, and 
transformed them into a shape suitable for further 
transformation into the pure concept. These cog- 
nitions must, if they are universal and necessary, 
meet him at the very first step of the Phanomeno- 
logie; and accordingly the very first step of the Pha- 
nomcnologie is to abohsh or transform them, pages 
71-97. How is this done? By striking at once 
from the very beginning into the route of second, 
as distinguished from first, intentions ; that is, by ne- 
glecting to analyse objects as objects for conscious- 
ness alone, and seeking instead for general notions 
under which to group them, and general terms by 
which to characterise them ; and this characterising 
Hegel calls perceiving the truth, or Wahrheit, of the 
object. He begins with the whole field of imm ediate 
impressions of sense; the knowledge which we have 
of them, he says, is the most abstract and poorest 
truth; it says of its object only this, — ^it exists. This 
is to neglect the analysis of the object, and to ask 
what can be said about the object, taken as a whole. 

The next step is to observe the distinction, in this 

BB 
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pjotin. whole object, into general and particular, general 
consciousness and particular instances of it, and to 
^ notice the only circumstance common to aU the parti- 
cnlar instances, namely, that they are relations of a 
Subject, an Ich, to an object, or that they consist in 
an object and a Subject, mutually conditioned, or con- 
ditioning each other. Then the objective side of this 
relation is first examined, the object being taken as a 
present object in time, das Jetzt, and a present object 
in space, das Hier Every such object has the com- 
mon property, common to it with all the rest, of bemg 
present; in other words, the Hier and the Jetzt are 
an ahgemeines. The same is then shown of the other 
or subjective side, of our consciousness of the object, 
as was shown of the object itself. Allgemeinheit or 
das AILgememe is the next object investigated, into 
which the previous objects of sense are represented as 
transformed, or, what is the same thing, which is 
represented as their truth. This general object then 
comes before us as das Ding von vielen Eigenschaf- 
ten, the subjective side of which is Wahmehmung. 
The mode of coexistence of these properties, Eigen- 
schaften, is then examined and characterised, and the 
object transformed into the concept of forces actmg 
in polar opposition to each other ; and the subjective 
side of this object is Yerstand. In this way, no 
sooner does an object arise for consciousness than it 
is characterised or described in terms borrowed from 
some other objects ; and the new object thus pro- 
duced is treated in the same manner The analysis 
of the objects as they exist for consciousness alone is 
never seriously entered on. Thus it is that time and 
space, as the formal 'elements of all objects, are put 
aside from the first, and the pure concept, as the 
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mode or form of das absolute Wissen, wMch is tbe paetu 
xesult, and therefore the truth, of the whole of know- ^wTl* 
ledge, is established in their stead, as containing and HS 
therefore superseding them. But such a method of 
proceeding starts from a previous assumption, the as- 
.sumi>tu)n that descriptions instead of defiixitions are 
the truth of objects; and also disobeys one essential 
condition of all investigation of truth, namely, to keep 
steadily and directly in view the object which is being 
•investigated. 

Such is the foundation laid by Hegel in the Pha- 
nomenologie, upon which he proceeds to work in the 
Logic. In the Allgemeine Eintheilung der Logik, 

"Werke, vol. 3, p. 47, he says, “Der Begriff der Logik 
aber selbst ist in der Einleitung als das Resultat oiner 
jenseits liegendcu Wissenschaft, damit Her gleichfalls 
als cine raruF/wcicujz/; angegeben worden. Die Logik 
bcHtiinintc sich danach als die 'Wissenschaft dcs reinen 
DeukciiH, die zii ihrem J'rincip das reme Wis.wi habe, 
die nicht abwfracte, sondern dadurch concrete leben- 
dige Kiuheit, dasB in Ihr der Gegensatz des Bewusst- 
scyns von cinein Bubjcctiv jd/r sichSeyendm mid einem 
zweiten solchen Scymden^ einem objectiven, als Uber- 
wunden, und das Seyn als reiner BegrifT an sich 
selbst, und der reinc Begriff als das wahrhafte Seyn 
gewuBst wird. Diess sind sonach die beiden Momente 
welchc im logisclien cnthalten sind. Aber sie werden 
nun- ala witmmbar seyend gewusst, nicht wie im Be- 
wusstscyn jedes aucJi als fur sich seyend; dadurch 
allein, dass aie zuglcich als untersddedene (jedoch 
nicht fir sich scyende) gewUsst werden, ist ihre 
Einheit nicht abstract, todt, unbewegend, sondern 
concret.” In order to understand this passage, it 
would perhaps be as well to refer to a corresponding 
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pahtil pass'age in the Phanomenologie, Einleitung, p. 65, a 

Div 1 passage heginning, Dieser Widerspruch und seine 

§ 45 Wegraumung. He means to say, in the passage here 

on Hegel’s transcribed, that thought, which is the truth of all 

Logic. iQ^odes of consciousness, or into which all must be 

resolved, must be now examined for itself; not m its 
conditions, as contaiuing an object and a subject, but 
as consisting of a nature of its own, as I should say, 
thought iu its first intention, abstractmg from all 
particular thmgs thought of, and leaving only the 
process or thing itself. Thought, as an Existence. So 
considered, he asserts that it has two mseparable mo- 
ments, or aspects as I should call them, namely, Seyn 
and Reiner Begriff, pure thought and existence or 
being. The fundamental distinction in Hegel’s Logic 
is indeed a distinction into a material and a formal 
element or aspect; but not into the material and 
formal elements of perception, feeling and time and 
space, nor yet into what I caU the two aspects of 
phenomena, Object and Subject; but into two ele- 
ments or two aspects of thought, namely, existence 
and pure thought, or, as I should call them, the con- 
cept and the concept-form. It is from this that he 
starts ; and this must always be remembered, namely, 
that das Seyn is thought; for, when he makes his 
first beginning with das Seyn, he abstracts from the 
ch'cumstance that it is thought, and treats this aspect 
or moment for itself, in its first intention as a concept, 
and does not deduce any thmg from the fact that it is 
a thought, or a concept-form. Out of the mere das 
Seyn he deduces die absolute Idee, not by comparing 
it with thought, or brmgmg the two together at aU, 
but solely by attending to what the thought, das 
Seyn, is. 
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Now I sliall try to show, 1st, that all the concepts paeth 
and all the steps taken by Hegel involve an element Div^l 
which he does not acknowledge, the form of time; fis* 
2d, that from a certain point onwards they involve 
ant^ther element which he docs not acknowledge, the 
form of space ; 3d, that the account given of the 
thought of matter and of the arising of this thought 
is insufficient; 4th, that the forward anovement de- 
pends on the relation of the first and second intention 
of objects, and that the appearance of contradictions 
and their solution is removed by attending to this 
distinction; and 5th, that, so far from negation being 
the moving principle of thinking, or of the process of 
thought, it is the mere expression of a limit imposed 
by volition, which is another element not acknow- 
ledged by ITegel. 

The first, fourth, and fifth of these points must 
be treaUid together, at least it is impossible to treat 
any of them separately without mixing up the others. 

J “will, however, take the fourth, and show how the 
Ilogoluiu movement depends on the difference of first 
and second intentions, which not being acknowledged 
gives mi appearance as if a contradiction and its solu- 
tion had taken place. In the first book of the Logic, 

Das Beyn, all the tri^ilots which compose it contain, 
each of them, 1st, an object in its second intention; 

2d, the same object in its first intention; 3d, on ob- 
ject comj)OHcd of these two intentions, which thus 
becomes a new object, is called by a new name, and 
is the first object or moment of the succeeding triplet. 

The first triplet of all begins with Seyn, reincs Seyn. 

This is the bare thought of existence, presence in 
consciousness ; it is undetermined only because it is 
a voluntary abstraction from all determination. It 
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pAKin. is the mere thought about objects, or; sW;v, witliout 

Div"^ any particular object thought of, the characterisation 
of aU and any particular objects as existing. Turn 
uow to this abstract existence, the thought of exist- 
ence, and ask what it is for consciousness, or what it 
is in its first intention, and the answer must be, that 
it is Mchts ; as an abstraction it has no first inten- 
tion, but is a mere abstraction, nothmg. But the 
first and the second intention are one and the sanne 
thing ; to think -of abstract existence and to think of 
nothing is the same, and yet not the same; thought 
passes from one to the other, and each becomes the 
other, from whichever you start. Seyn and Hichts 
together are Werden, How here the elements of 
time and feelmg are present at every step. There 
can be no becoming, no change, without time, and 
there can be no thought of existence, and no thought 
of nothing, without occupying time. The tune in- 
volved in the Werden is involved in each moment of 
it; and to have a thought of Seyn or Hichts is to 
have consciousness affected in a particular way, that 
is, to have a feelmg. See a criticism on Hegel, from 
a somewhat similar point of view to mine, in Herr 
Trendelenburg’s Logische Untersuchungen, vol. i, 
p. 36, ad edit. See also, for an account of the na- 
ture and drift of Hegel’s philosophy, Mr. Stirling’s 
Secret of Hegel, 2 vols. 1865. 

Werden, or Becommg, is the unity of existence 
and nothing; but what is it in its second mtention? 
How is it to be characterised? It is certainly a 
determination; namely, of Seyn by Hichts and of 
Hichts by Seyn. It is determined existence, Daseyn ; 
and thus there arises a starting point for the next 
triplet, which is Daseyn als solches, Quahtat, Etwas„ 
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Determined existence, in its first intention, or for paetil 

consciouaiicss alone, wliat is it? Answer, Quality; niv.i.' 

tlie (quality of a tiling. A determinate existence, §45 

determined to a quality, is however a particular 
something, Mtwas. Dus Daseyn becomes Etwas, 
Duseyeiides. 

'Jlie third triplet begins by treating Etwas as a 
second intention, Etwas iind cin Anderes, something 
and Homctliing else. The first intention of this con- 
cept of comparison is, that it is Beatimmtheit, Be- 
schafFcnheit, und Grenze; something and somethmg 
else, taken together, are a determination of nature 
and a Ihnit. Take tliese two moments together, and 
there arises the notion of the finality of every thing, 
die Endlichkcit. 

The Iburth triplet begins with Endlichkcit, that 
Jill things are limited and cease at a certain point, 
because yomcthiiig else begins ; this mutual limita- 
tion is a bound, over which each is trying to pass, 
das Sollt'U ; and the finite thing is limited by the 
finite, that is, by itself; it sets itself a bound, and 
pusses over its own bound, for it is itself on the other 
aide. Tlic limitation and the passing over it, taken 
together, are therefore die Unendlichkeit ; or the 
finite things have the nature of infinity. 

This process goes on through all the first book, 

Das Heyn. A second intention, then its first inten- 
tion, tlicu their union. The principle of movement, 
then, is this, that you begin with a second intention, 
by exercising volition in iriaking abstraction ; this is 
itself a concept, or an inclusion and an exclusion ; a 
negation, for you have yourself fixed your object, 
and excluded other objects from it ; and since it is a 
second intention, it has a first intention, or has some 
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content. In the case of das Seyn, this content is 
obviously Mchts ; and so you have not only a first 
intention of abstract existence, but one which contra- 
dicts it. If it had been seen that das Seyn was 
already a second intention, it would have been re- 
plied to Hegel, Das Seyn is not Mchts, but all things 
whatever, without attending to their qualities ; all 
things whatever are the first intention of das Seyn ; 
but if you propose to us the abstraction, das Seyn, 
the concept, das Sejm, and treat this, which is a 
second intention, as if it were a first intention, as if 
it were an object for consciousness by itself apart 
from its content, then no doubt its abstracting or 
conceptual nature must be taken into account, and 
such an abstraction is Nothing. The apparent con- 
tradiction arises from treating a second intention as if 
it was a first intention. 

The place where notions involving the cognition 
of space are first introduced is in the third chapter 
of the Section of Quality, entitled Das Fursichseyn. 
Fursichseyn becomes Unity, das Fins; then the unit, 
das Fins, is m its first intention das Deere, “das 
Deere ist so die Qualitat des Ems in seiier Unmittel- 
barkeit,” p. 176. Now, taking the quality of unity 
together with a single unit which excludes every 
thing else, there arises the notion of units excluding 
units, that is, of Plurality of units ; and this is Pe- 
pulsion. Repulsion involves attraction, and this is 
the passing over of quality into quantity. Now it is 
impossible to have a notion of repulsion or of attrac- 
tion without the notion of space, just as it is impos- 
sible to have tile notion of becoming, Werden, with- 
out that of time. The passing over to the notion of 
space is concealed by the simplicity of the notion of 
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an unit, whicli may be a mere niiLt or moment of pabtii 
time ; plurality of umts also may be conceived as 
existing in time alone ; but repulsion and attraction, 
a reciprocal action of these umts on each other, even on Hegel’s 
though it should be conceived as taking place along 
a single line, involves the visibility or the imagina- 
tion as visible of that Ime, and makes it a Ime of 
space, a hne on which there is a movement both for- 
wards and backwards at once. But here there is no 
real deduction of the relations of space from those of 
time ; the passage from one to the other is merely 
concealed, by the Unit, so that you do not know how 
you come to find yourself in a world of externality, 
outness, or space relations. The three chief divisions 
of the section on Quantity are, first, Quantity as a 
second intention, simple, continuous, unity ; second, 
the same as a first intention. Quantum ; third, the re- 
lations of Quanta, as quanta, to each other, — das 
qu^^ntitative Verhaltniss. This relation becomes pro- 
portion, das Maass, which is the object-matter of the 
third section of the first book. Das Seyn. 

The Logic has to account for the existence, that 
is, to give the concept or thought, of every thmg that 
comes forward in the external world, or m nature. 

The Logic is the genesis of the thoughts, the con- 
cepts, the true essences, or natures, of the phenomena 
of sense. The thought of time, in this sense, would 
be produced by the very first negation, the negation 
of Seyn by Nichts, and would be contaiued in the 
thought of Werden ; so that we should not be sur- 
prised, in the Naturphilosophie, to find phenomena of 
sense existing in time, seeing that the concepts, in 
the Logic, have existed in the same way ; similarly 
the thought of space is quantity, and the existence of 
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Past u, space in phenomena of sense is provided for and ex- 

Ch. *VII XX X 

Div l' plained by onr havmg bad tbe thought of quantity in 
the Logic. Hitherto, in the two sections of Quality 

oThS? and Quantity, we have had nothing as content but 
time relations and space relations, and nothmg as 
form but the negative movement of thought, out of 
which and the concept, das Seyn, the content has 
been represented as arising, this content being time 
and space relations and the proportion obtaimng be- 
tween them. But now the phenomenal existence of 
matter has also to be accounted for, the existence of 
solid, tangible, visible, and otherwise sensible bodies; 
the thought or concept which makes them possible, 
and is then essence and truth, has to be given. This 
is done at the end of the first chapter of the third 
section, Das Maass, p. 406, under the head. Das Fur- 
sichse3Ui im Maasse. The passage begins, Es macht 
aber die weitere Bestimmung aus ; and the thought 
or concept in question is that of Selbstandigkeit. 
Henceforth, in the two remaining chapters of the 
first book. Das Seyn, Hegel must be understood as 
having in his mind tangible and otherwise sensible 
objects, and their chemical composition. He speaks 
indeed of the laws of chemistry, chemical affinity, 
and so on ; but he has really given no account or 
reason why matter should arise, why there should be 
colours, sounds, odours, hardnesses, roughnesses, and 
so on. He has included them in his concept, Selbstan- 
digkeit, without nammg them. Selbstandigkeit may 
be a good logical expression for tangible matter, 
when tangible matter has aiisen, but it is no cause of 
any thing being tangible, or an object for any of the 
senses. Chemical relations may, it is true, be re- 
solved into time and space relations, but the relations 
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suppose the matter. I think there is no otiaer course 
to take but to assume tlie existence of feeling in all 
its kinds, as an ultimate fact, as an element in all 
consciousness, and seek to discover the formal ele- 
ment in it, its modifications and laws of modification j 
not to assert that feeling, or matter, as existing in 
naturoor the world of Vorstellung, is a poor imita- 
tion of thought ; for the question then will be, How 
conies there to be just such an imitation as this is? 

In the third chapter of this section, the last step, 
that in which das Seyn reaches its completion, is, 
that it appears ns Substance and Attributes, as In- 
difference towards all its o^vn modes of existing, and 
as the sum total of all. Here it would seem that all 
progress was impossible, the sum total of all attri- 
butes having heun reached. But here conics in the 
reflection, or the fact, that das Scyn is a thought. 
All the objective relations and forms of das Scyn 
have develo[)Ccl tlicmsclvcs necessarily, one from the 
other, to their utmost; but what is the nature of 
this movement of development itself, its formal side, 
m it may perhaps be called? The different step% 
tlie three movements in each triplet, have developed 
themselves necessarily, inevitably, one after the other ; 
but what is the nature of this necessity, this inevita- 
bleness? In other words, what is the essence, das 
Wesen, of the world which has thus arisen? It is 
the movement by contradiction, a movement to a 
result which is thereby also overleapt, a movement 
which posits something and at the same time trans- 
cends or denies what it posits. The view is turned 
back on the series of concepts now completed, and in 
titem is discovered a law of development as well as 
a series of concepts developed. 
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paet il The second book of the Logic, entitled Das W esen, 

exhibits this movement of thought as thought. In it 
§l5 four things maybe remarked; first, that it treats of 
the laws of thought or of logic, the postulates ; second, 
that it traverses the same ground as the first book 
traversed, but iu a different way; third, that the law 
of the movement is different from that in the first 
book ; and fourth, that the notions of time and space 
relations, or dynamic and static relations, are every 
where involved. To begin with the law of the pro- 
cess itself This process is that which was exhibited 
in the first book, but there as involved m existences 
or concepts, Seyn, Werden, Quabtat, Quantitat, Ver- 
haltniss, Maass, and so on. Here that process is 
exhibited in itself, abstracted from these stages of 
its course, or objects produced in its course. But it 
has stages of its own, and an evolution of its own, 
apart from those objects. Its analysis is the dynann- 
cal analysis of the process which, in the first book, 
was exhibited as a succession of statical concepts. 
There the concepts were compared and analysed, here 
the movement between and connecting the concepts 
is analysed; and the concepts which are the stages, 
or haltmg places, of the movement are named, or cha- 
racterised, by their relation to the movement itself; 
so that they seem to be different but are the same as 
the concepts in the first book. The movement and 
the concept reached by it, in this book, are what I 
should call the incomplete and the completed moment 
of consciousness. Hence the law of the process is not, 
as in the first book, a triplet consistmg of a second 
intention, its first intention, and the union of the two, 
but a triplet consisting of the incomplete moment or 
movement, its completipn m a concept, and the union 
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of both in a third concept. It might be expected pabtil 
that the movement of thought would be one and the Dir i ' 
same m all instances, or in all moments of Seyn; that 
it could therefore have no moments of development on Segei’s 
of its own, but, when pointed out, would be pointed 
out once for all, as the single law of movement and 
development of all possible concepts. This might 
have been the case, if Hegel had sunply turned his 
attention to the formal character, the concept-form, 
contained in every concept, as it was shown to be 
contained in the concept, das Seyn, at the beginning 
of the first book. But such is not Hegehs procedure. 

He develops every thing from das Seyn as a concept, 
and not as a concept-form. Consequently das Wesen, 
the formal element of das Seyn, has itself a parti- 
cular, concrete, shape ; it is not Wesen in the ab- 
stract, but the Wesen of the Seyn, of the series of 
concepts of the first book. From this relation of the 
Wesen to the Sejm are developed all the series of 
particular relations or essences, which are the cate- 
gories of thought. This is consistent and logical, and 
the result is a series of concepts which are relations 
of other concepts, which are the relations of the con- 
cepts of the first book to each other. 

The last step taken m the first book was to ex- 
hibit das Seyn as the substance of all its attributes, 
their indifference and their sum. That is to say, das 
Seyn is already a relation j das Wesen is relation, and 
this relation is the first and simplest moment, or par- 
ticular relation, in all the future series, is the Wesen 
with which the second book begins. The first triplet 
of the book shows the relation of Wesen to Seyn, and 
throws light on the second point remarked above, 
namely, that the ground traversed by both books is 
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PA3£Tn. the same. Eirst chapter, p. 8, voL 4. “Das Weseii 
Liv. 1 ‘ ist das aufgehohene Seyn.” All that is not Wesen is 
§46 imwesentliches ; except the pure relation, or pure 
on Hegel’s movemeut of thought, every thing is Schein, mere 
appearance. “Der Schein ist der ganze Kest, der 
noch von der Sphare des Seyns uhrig geblieben ist.” 
p. 9. But all the Sejm was taken up into the Wesen; 
what then can the Schein be ? It is a mode of the 
Wesen; “der Schein ist das an sich ISTichtige ; es 
ist nur zu zeigen, dass die Bestunmungen, die ihn 
vom Wesen xmterscheiden, Bestimmungen des Wesens 
selbst sind,” p. ii. And again, “Der Schein ist also 
das Wesen selbst, aber das Wesen in einer Bestimmt- 
heit, aber so dass sie nur sein Moment ist, und das 
Wesen ist das Scheinen seiner in sich selbst. Das 
Wesen in dieser seiner Selbstbewegung ist die Be- 
flexion.” p. 13-14. As I should express it, the Schein 
is the completion of the incomplete moment of time, 
Wesen. 

The next triplet ancilyses BeEexion. The move- 
ment itself exists, or is setzende Reflexion, the in- 
complete moment; secondly, it thinks or posits some- 
-thing, — aussere Reflexion, the completed moment; 
thirdly, this something is itself, bestimmende Re- 
flexion. 

The second chapter treats of the essentialities, 
Wesenheiten, or Reflexions -Bestimmungen. They 
are in fact the postulates of logic, or rather corre- 
spond to what are called the postulates ; for Hegel 
'takes the movement itself and not its stages as the 
essential thing, imposing the postulates on itself, or 
creating them in its course. The three moments 
.are, Identitat, IJnterschied, and Widerspruch, p. 26. 
“Das Wesen ist zuerst einfache Beziehung auf sich 
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selbst ; reine Identitat. Diess ist seine Bestimmung, paet il 
nacli der es -vielmelir Bestimmungslosigkeit ist.” 

By Identity, I tHnk, wliat Hegel meant, or had m §4^ 
his mind, was two successive moments of time, the 
content of which was exactly the same, and which 
are therefore only arbitrarily distinguished as two, 
by stopping short and reflecting that the same con- 
tent has continued. This pure reflection is therefore 
equally pure distmction, Unterschied, of the identi- 
cal moments. Identity is the character of the pure 
movement of reflection; its goal, or the completion of 
it, is to have established a difference, or a distinction, 
between the tvp'o moments. Each moment is at once 
like and not like the other. "When the second mo- 
ment is like the first m content, then the two are the 
Positive ; when unlike, the Negative ; and in this 
latter case, one moment is positive, the other its 
negative, and each exists only by virtue of the ex- 
istence of the other, that is, each both iucludes and 
excludes the other, its opposite. This at one and 
the same time, and m one and the same respect, 
exclusion and inclusion is the contradiction, der 
Widcrspruch. Every moment of thought is identity 
as movement, and difference as result; the two thiugs 
are iusep arable, exist in every movement of thought ; 
that is, contradiction is the movement .of thought. I 
explain this phenomenon, of which Hegel was the 
first to see the importance, by attributing the distinc- 
tion to the material element, the feehngs and volition 
among them, existing in and dividing the formal 
element ; there being two sources of every empirical 
movement of consciousness, the whole movement is 
continuous or identical in one respect, and divided or 
different in the other respect, and thus no contradic- 
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paet n. . tion arises. Hegel, -who admits only one pure move- 
Div 1 . ment of thought, 'without any double element, can 
§ 45 only attribute the phenomenon to this pure nature of 
on Hegel's thought itself, and say that it is its nature to be con- 
tradiction. 

The remaining chapter of the first section treats 
of der Grand and die Bedingung, which may be con- 
sidered as corresponding to what is commonly called 
the Eatio Suficiens. And in these the time and 
space relations appear to me to be every where sup- 
posed and tacitly employed. Der absolute Grand 
bears a statical character, der bestimmte Grund a 
dynamic character, and die Bedingung combines 
the two methods. The two remaining sections of 
this second book. Die Erscheinung and Die Wirk- 
lichkeit, require also, as it seems to me, notions of 
tune and space relations to be present, in order to 
their being understood. The law of development is 
the same m these three sections of the second book, 
as in all their subordinate triplets. Das Wesen, the 
object of the first section, is in its completion die 
Erscheinung, the world of phenomena, the object of 
the second section; and this together with the move- 
ment which produced it is die "Wirklichkeit, the ob- 
ject of the third section The Wirklichkeit of the 
second book corresponds to the Maass of the first 
book, and is the essence of the Maass. The last 
stage of Wirklichkeit is die Wechselwirkung, the 
action and reaction of the universal Substanz, taken 
as a smgle moment; and this grasp of the whole as a 
single moment is der BegrilSF, the Concept-form, which 
has no further distinctions -withm itself, but only, 
as I should express it, distinction of aspects as a 
whole. 
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The third book of the Logic treats of, or rather ii 
exhibits, the Concept-form, the Begriff, as the evo- Div i. 
lution of its three aspects in their relation to each §46 
other; it unites in itself the Seyn and the Wesen of on Hegel’s 
the two former books, traverses the same ground as 
they do, but in its evolution constructs a world out 
of them, which is tke world of reason and of truth, 
the world as it really is. This is done in the third 
section of this book, Die Idee ; and die Idee is what 
Hegel calls the Reason, Yernunft, as distinguished 
from the Understanding, Verstand. “ Die Idee kann 
als die Vernunft (diess ist die eigentliche philoso- 
phische Bedeutung fiir Vemunft)^ . . . gefasst wer- 
den.’' Encyclopadie, § 214. 

In this book we have no longer before us the suc- 
cessive stages reached by pure thought, the concepts 
of the first book, nor those of the movement of pure 
thought itself, as in the second book; but we have 
the concrete action of thought, the movement and its. 
concepts together, the concepts as produced by the 
movement and not as produced by each other. That 
is, wo have first the logical forms of thought them- 
selves, as distinguished from the laws of the move- 
ment, the postulates ; these forms being the concept- 
form itself, the judgment, Urtheil, and the syllogism., 

Schluss. These are the three chapters of the first 
section of the book entitled Der Begriff. The second 
section contains the object or content produced out 
of, and corresponding to, these forms of thought; it 
contains 1st, the world of mechanism, as conceived 
by thought, or the mechanical laws of the universe; 

2d, the world of chemistry, as conceived by thought, 
or the chemical laws of the universe; and 3d, the 
totality of these two spheres, their rsXog or comple- 

cc 
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Pam n tion, or adequateness to the concept-form which they 
^Div^L express ; and this is called Teleologie, “ der Zweck ist 

^ seiner Form nach erne in sich unendhche Totalitiit ” 

oTneTeif ' vol. 5, p. 206. The third section contams the union 
of the two former, namely, the subjective process of 
thought and the objective content, or aspect, of it, a 
content or aspect which has come, in the Teleologie, 
fully up to the form or subjective aspect or process. 
The two things, subjectivity and objectivitj’-, are 
henceforward united ; they were origmally what I 
should call aspects of the whole, that is, each of them 
was the whole Concept-form from its own point of 
view, or, as Hegel expresses it, the Objectmtyis the 
Besoiiderheit cles Begrilfes, the Subjectivity is the 
AUgemeinheit des Begrifies. The remaining section, 
called Die Idee, is the Einzelnheit des Begriifes, or 
the Concept-form as an actual existence, subjective 
and objective at once, all of whose actual forms of 
existence are forms or modes of consciousness, the 
living personality thinking 'and feehng. The chap- 
ters of this section are 1st, Life ; 2d, Cognition ; and 
3 d, the unity of both In or as the Absolute Idea, 
which is the unity of both, says Hegel, vol 5, p. 
317, “ der Begriff 1st nicht nur Seele^ sondern freier 
subjectiver Begriff, der flir sich ist und daher die 
Personliclikeit hat, — der praktische, an und fiir sich 
bestimmte, objective Begrifif, der als Person undurch- 
dringhche, atome Subjectivitat ist, — der aber ebenso 
sehr nicht ausschhessende Emzelnheit, sondern fur 
sich AUgemeinheit und Erhennen ist, und in semem 
Andern seine eigene Objectivitat zum Gegenstande 
hat.” 

As to the law of the process followed in this book, 
it still moves by negation, and negation of that nega- 
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tion, as in the two former books, but its law differs part ll 

from theirs, as much as theirs differ ffom each other. dw l 

Each of the moments of the concept-form, namely, §45. 
Allgememheit, Besonderheit, ■Emzelnheit, is the whole on Hegel’s 
of the concept-form; in my phrase, an aspect of the 
concept-form; — ‘‘ die Momente des Unterschiedes un- 
mittelbar die Totahtat des Begnffes sind.” Yol 5, 

21. 33. Each of these movements cannot be compared 
with, cannot exclude or include, any thing that is 
not already part ' of itself The law of the develop- 
ment of the concept-form is therefore analysis ; its 
negation is the negation of one of its aspects by an- 
other, and the negation of that negation by showing 
that they are both the third aspect. 

Such IS my interpretation of the dream of this 
king of thought ; which, accordmg to this interpreta- 
tion, is an attem2ot to derive, first, that which I call 
matter, or feeling in all its variety, from form; not 
from that which I call form, time and space, hnt from 
the form of thought in conceiving ; and secondly, to 
derive that which I call form, namely tune and space, 
from the same source. My 23urpose in the 2:>resent § 
has been to show that he has not succeeded m doing 
this, but tliat, at every step, that winch I call matter 
and that which I call form must he included, in order 
that his reasoning and his terms may he even mtelli- 
gihlc. The rest of the chaxiter is an attempt to show 
that the reverse of this theory is the truth, namely, 
that the form of conceiving is a product of the forms 
of time and space together with matter or feelmg. 

In this way we possess, in the concept-form, not only 
a particular mode of consciousness, but one which 
can be used as an Organon, or test of the truth of 
other modes of consciousness. TJnless logic can be 
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Past II used as sucli au organon, there is no test of the truth 

Div 1 .' of any thing left, except of logic itself j and no man 

§ 45 can he sure of having mastered any fact securely, or 
on Hegel’s as true, unless he has mastered the whole of logic, that 
is, of metaphysic, and seen the relation which that 
fact bears, and the niche which it occupies, in the 
logical or metaphysical system. All empirical and 
particular phenomena of sense, or Yorstellungen, can 
only be known by being referred to their proper 
head in one of the Books, Sections, and Chapters of 
a Logic ; and what is the science or the principle 
which teaches us to refer these to the right head in 
the Logic ? Since the empirical and particular facts 
in all the special sciences are changing in relation and 
increasing in number every day, we shall want some 
general science, with general rules, to guide us in 
referring them to their proper head in the Logic, 
without which they cannot be understood; that is, 
we shad still be in want of a logic as an organon. 
Hegel’s Naturphilosophie and Philosophie des Geistes 
might indeed serve as useful guiding examples, but 
we should still want some general rules, applicable to 
all cases. Hegel’s Logic, "in becoming a metaphysic 
or applied logic of the universe, has ceased to be an 
organon, or a test of the correctness of particular 
processes of thought. It has virtually, in this point, 
gone back to the station of the Platonic Dialectic, 
before Aristotle produced the system of formal logic ; 
for in that system of Plato’s there was one thing, and 
one only, to see, namely, the z’ihrj. If you could 
understand these, you had truth; if not, you were 
involved in hopeless error. Eeason as I reason, said 
Plato, admit the and distinguish them in jiheno- 
mena, or you do not reason at all; reasoning is to 
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apply my system. Aristotle iiowever showed that to paet il 
apply Plato’s system, or any other, was but a parti- div l 
cular land of reasoning and not the whole ; true or § 45 
false, it was a metaphysical and a complete system, on Hegel’s 
and as such not a Logic ; containing more than the 
mere laws of reasoning, it was not adapted to serve 
as an organon. The same objection applies to Hegel’s 
Logic; true or false, it contains so much, that, as a 
whole, it offers no standard for judging of extra-logi- 
cal matters. It is a complete system, ready made to 
the hand of the reasoner ; who, before he has ac- 
cepted it requhes some organon by which to examine 
it, and, after accepting it, some rules of applying it 
to future circumstances. 

But Hegel’s Logic is not only a metaphysical but 
an ontological theory, a theory of the Absolute. It 
does not profess to say what the subjective, or any 
other, aspect of existence is, but to say what exist- 
ence as a whole is, to transmute existence into the 
concept-form, as the truth of existence, of which truth 
existence is a moment. How comes it that Hegel s 
metaphysical theory, which has just been exaramed, 
appears in this other character of a theory of the 
Absolute? This is not a necessary consequence of 
being a metaphysical theory ; all metaphysical theo- 
ries are not ontologies ; but it is a consequence of the 
particular phenomenon fixed on by Hegel as the key 
of his system. It is because the concept-form is the 
ground and substance of his metaphysical analysis 
that his metaphysical analysis is also an ontology. 

Every concept is a logical whole. If the entire phe- 
nomena of the world can be reduced to the concept- 
form, they constitute a whole from which nothing 
can be excluded, but in which everything is provided 
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paet II for. If now the concept-form is a product of other 
Div 1 ' modes of consciousness, and a product which arises 
§ 45 only to be transcended, a limit which is itself over- 
on Hegel’s leapt as soon as set, then whatever may be included 
in a concept-form is but a part of the world of phe- 
nomena and not the whole, and the concept-form itself 
is a part and not the whole of consciousness ; it is a 
particular way of representing phenomena, the effect 
of volition, looking to a further purpose, and capable 
of use as an organon; which is the view taken of it 
in this Essay. But if the concept-form itself, the es- 
sence of which is to be a limited whole, is the ground, 
substance, and truth of all things, from which nothing 
is excluded, then the universe must be regarded as 
an Absolute, as something which has nothing beyond 
it and yet is limited. Now although Hegel includes 
Inhnit}^ itself in a concept; and the concept of infinity, 
or infinity as a concept, is what I understand him to 
mean by his expression true infinity, as opposed to 
false, or the schlecht-unendliches ; and though this is 
the same thing as that which I mean by the idea of 
infinity, there is this difference between the two cases, 
namely, that the idea of infinity, as will be seen in the 
chapter on Ideas, is a mode of expressing or trying to 
grasp the phenomenon of infinity, Hegel’s schlecht- 
unendliches, an attempt which confessedly fails, and 
names its failure in naming the object it attempts to 
grasp ; while Hegel’s concept of infinity, on' the other 
hand, professes to have grasped the mfimte, because 
it has included it in a concept-form. The circum- 
stance that there is something which exceeds our 
power to grasp, this circumstance is the infinity of 
that somethiug, be it time, or space, or feeling; in- 
finity is the concept-name of that circumstance, and 
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when wc i)rGRent tliat circumstance to ourselves in paeth 

tliought -WG liave the concept of infinity. Assume 

now that the concept- form is the truth of every tlimg, 

that a circumstance as conceived, or as a concept, is ^ oTSif” 

what that, circumstance really is, and then m having 

the concept of infinity we have grasped infinity, and 

made it, finite; which is I-lGgel’s assumption and 

llc'^el’s result. But if the concept-form is only the 

mode in which we represent a circumstance to our- 

HcdvcH for a ])articular purpose, then in grasping the 

concept infinity, we only grasp the circumstance that 

there is something which exceeds our power to grasp. 

This circumstance, called infinity, is a fact of percep- 
tion, which is not altered in its nature by fixing it 
steadily in view and distinguishing it from other facts 
as a concept. 

ft is therefore the concept- form which makes He- 
gel’s Logic an ontology. But even the concept-form 
it sell* is not, the Absolute; for we cannot help, so im- 
perious is the form of time, putting the question even 
to this, Adiy does the concept-form itself exist? Why 
doe.s Ncsgjitiou exist? Why docs a concept-form exist 
wdiich bemiis with Soyn and ends with der absolute 
Geist? Ine necessity of putting this question brings 
down any ontology wdiatcvcr to the rank of a meta- 
physic ; and as inctaphysic the system must stand 
or fall. As, in order of logic and metaphysic, the 
hist thing arrived at is always a metaphysical ele- 
ment or elements, which are not empirical objects, 
so, in order of history or genesis, the last thing 
arrived at by cognition, beyond the earhest empi- 
rical object in the series, is always a question and 
not an. answer to a question. You can characterise 
the whole series within its own limits, but never 
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enclose it -without leaving a peiiod befoie it uncha 
raoteiised 

I ahaie -with Hegel his giand and piofoimd con 
viction, that What -we know, that -we aie See this 
expi eased m the Encyelopadie, § =139 “In dei That 
aber ist die Natur das dmoh den Geist gesetzte, und 
del Geiat selbst ist es dei sich die Natui zii semer 
Voiaussetzung macht” We make the -world by 
knowmg it, foi the tune which is past, which we 
imagme as independent of us, is a lepiesentntion, 01 
lepiesentative perception, of some pieseut moment 
We cidl it into e-ustenoe aoooidmg to the laws which 
govern conscioiisuess , that 13, the woild is pioduoed 
and developed aoooidmg to the laws which govern 
consciousness, the piinciple, 01 pimciples, of the pio 
cess of Imowmg aie the pimoiple, 01 pimoiples, of the 
piocess of emstence m the woild But what aie those 
piniciples? This IS the question on which I diveige 
fiom the Plato of oui days, 0 HXarw 0 0 Sia 

toxof Tou Aiuioxfiv, Hegel His theory is stated m 
one woid, — Negation, 01 lathei, Contiadiotion One 
smgle pimciple explains eveiy thmg, and moulds all 
mto one giand and compiehensive system The fewei 
aie the pimciples employed m explamnig £&iy thmg, 
the moie diffloult and complete is the explanation, 
but the nchei, the more complex, those pimciples 
aio, and the moie they lequiie and admit analysis, 
that 13, the moie elements they contain, so much 
the more does the cxplauatiou, which they ofFei, be 
come easy and mcomplete Now contiodictiou is 
certainly one single pimciple, but it contains many 
elements Whet aic these elements? Tune, simple 
feebng, feebng of wdl Contiadiotion contaiumg these 
elements -wdl cairy us wheievei we can moke ab 
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stiaoUoii fiom an e^tomnl woild, but it Mall not ex 
plum the oxiatonce of snob an external woild To 
o\])liuu this, nnothei element must be added, the form 
of apaec Theio me then decpei and simplei pimciples 
than coutiadietion, and the simphoily and complete- 
noas of ILfjel’a H3'stem aie appnacnt only mid not tme 
Make time, apace, and feeling the pimciples of the 
Miiild, and a systora is obtained, less nppaiontly com 
pleto and pioimsmg loss, but, m my opmion at least, 
luoio ubk to poifoim what it promises 

1 1 will bo well peihaps bofoio leavmg this subject 
to gi\ 0 a few instances, m which Hegel attempts to 
explain phcnoinena of the woild of quahties and of 
the woi Id of foelmgs by lefeiiing them to then logical 
“ ti nth," 01 to explain them in thou fiist intention by 
giving then “tiuth” oi second intention, in whioli it 
Mill be u on Iiow iinsatisfactoiy such explanations me 
Nutim itself, tho exlenial woild oonsideied in 
the alistiael, what is it? It has boon aboady said 
lliat this is the lust pioduction of the lest stage of 
tliu T ogle, of tho Absolute Idea Ilcgcl answeis 
tins quiHlion in tho 1' neyeloplldio, § 147, Weike, 
1 ol 7(1), p aj “ T)io Halm hat sich als die Idee 
in d(i Ibnin dos Andamct/)is oigehen Da die Idee 
BO ills das Nigativo ihioi selbst odei sie/i amseihch 
ist, HO jst die Natui niclit Itussoilioh 11m lelativ 
gi gi'i i d lose Idee (lUid gogon die subjective Existenz 
deisillan, don Goist), sondoin die Aeimerhchheii 
inaelil dn liestiinmmig nus, m wolchei sie als Natui 
lit ” " Negative oi cxtoiiial to itself,” but whence 

the notiDii of extoinnlity 01 outness, and whence the 
oqim ah neo of this oiiliioss to negation? Why sliould 
tho negation of tho idoa bo outness? Is it not cleai 
that tliciQ must nlieady bo outness, befoie it can be 
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peioeivod as diffeient fiom the idea? An external 
woild 13 alieady theie before it con be explained as 
being the negation of a woild conceived as only m 
itself, the idea Meie negation of the idea does not 
expilam the fact that outness is the object which ne 
gatives the idea Why does the idea deteimme itself 
to evolve fiom itself dieses Andeio, this and no othei 
negation of itself? No nnswei is possible except that 
the external woild alieady exists 

The explanation of space laljoais undei the same 
drfficnlty, Enoyo § ajj, — “Dos Aousseisichsejm als 
positii ” Ihis IS a descnpition of space, and supposes 
space oheady thoio It is the same mth time, — 
“ Das AeusseisiohsejTi als iiegativ ” It is e\ olved £i om 
space as the negation which space oontnms ui itself, 
§ 257 It IS “das Angesohauta Weiden,” § 258 It 
has been shoivn howevei above, that tune is uivolved 
m the concept Seyu itself, pievious to WoidGu, so 
that it 13 msiiffloient to say that the oonoept Woiden 
IS the tiuth, giound, 01 explanation of time 

Mattel, in § 161, is the union of space and time, 
the existence 111 which then ideality becomes leality, 
01 as Hegel expiosses it faithei on, § 448 at the end, 
“Eauinund Zoitdmch die ihnen unmauento Dialektik 
des Begiiffs sich selbei vui Matem als ihioi Wahr 
heit auflioben ,” and this then passmg ovei mto con 
Crete Daseyn, says Hegel, is inoonooivable foi the 
meic understanding, and consequently is always le 
presented by it as an ultimate feet, a gegebones He 
adds that the cuiient notion is to lepiosent space and 
tune as empty, and then to let them bo filled with 
rhnttei , which lemaik shows that he had no notion 
of them os metaphysical elements of objects, a con 
oeption to which bis lemaiks do not apply But can 
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mattei, eithei as feelmg oi aa the quality of tangi 
bilitj , be explained by auoh an analysis as tbis into 
apace and time? 

I pass ovei aU tbe lemamdei of tbe Ifatiiiplulo 
aopbie, since only one acquainted ivith tbe physical 
aoicnoea could examine it to any pm pose, and to this 
extent my bnowledge and consequently my ciiticisin 
of Hegel’s Bj stem is defective I turn to the pomt 
at ivhiob It passes ovei mto the Phdosoplne des 
Goistes, the pomt at which it makes the fiist step 
toTvaids evolving the absolute mmd, oi the ahso 
lute idea ns a concrete and real existence At this 
pomt the livmg annual organism, which has gathered 
up into Itself all the less complete foims of external 
existence, is repiesented as passmg mto a state of 
pme nhstiact generality, m death, der Tod des Ha 
ttUliohen, Enoyc § 376, voj 7 (i), page 694 At 
the completion of the Logic, the Begiiff thiew out 
its onn Aeusseisiohseyn, which was Nntiue, and was 
itself its Insichscyn This nature itself, die conoiete 
Allgeinemheit, is now, nt the end of the Haturphdo 
Sophia, aufgohoben, that is, has become an absliaot 
umveisahty, and this m piesenee of the idea Theie 
lemam then only the idea, 01 Insichseyn, and its 
abstiact objectivity m piesenee of each other, that 
is, abstiact subjectivity and abstract objectivity, and 
this IS the existence winch lernams existmg, the Sub 
jeet Object, mmd m its most abstiact shape Such 
IS the staitmg pomt of the Plulosophie des Geistes, 
the object mattei of which conesponds perhaps as 
neaily to the cmpmcol ego as to any thmg that comes 
forwaid m this Essay, just as Hegel’s conception of 
nature conesponds most nearly to what I have called 
the woild of qualities 
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Having in § 395, vol 7 (2), page 81, gatheied 
Dp into a focus tte general characteiTstics of tlie 
mind, into the focus of an individual Subject 01 
mind, Hegel proceeds to the development of this 
individual nund The fiist matance I will notice la 
his explanation of Empfindung, sense m its most 
geneial shape What is sense or sensativeness? I 
have aheady quoted pait of his answei to this ques- 
tion m § 21, fiom Encyc § 399, p 1 15 “Duichdas 
Empfinden ist somit die Seele dahm gekommen, doas 
das ihie Hatnr ausinaohende AUgememe m emei uii- 
inittelbaien Bestimmthoit fill sie ivud Nur dm oh 
diess Eilisichweiden 1st die Seele empfindeud ” This 
13 a desciiption, not an analysis 01 an explanation 
The phenomenon of sense must be piesent before 
It can he desoiibed, and the desciiption cannot bo 
legal ded as its cause 

Begieide, desiie, what is the explanation given of 
this? Answei, m § 426, page 270 When any thing 
which 13 identical with itself feels a contiadiotion with 
itself, there aiises a Tneb, or impulse, to remove the 
oontiadiction, and this impulse is desue This may 
seive as a desciiption of desue when once the feel m g 
13 theie, but tlie question of why theie should be 
such a feelmg at aU, 01 why a felt contiadiotion 
should be such a particulai feehng, is not answei ed , 
the feelmg has no explanation but itself, it is no ex- 
planation to say that it may be desciibed as a felt 
contiadiotion with oneself 

Simdaily it is attempted to explam the phenome- 
non of feelmg, Gefllhl, m § 471, page 363, by saying 
that it 13 “mchts Andeies als die Form dei unnuttel- 
baren eigenthUmhehen Emzelnheit des Subjects, m 
der jenei Inhalt, wie jedei andeie objective Inhalt, 
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dora dna BowiiBstseyn. auoh Gogonstitndlichkeit zu Putin 
scliicibt, gpsot/t widen Icnnn ” pit i 

Again in § +72, page J64, the phenomenon of S46 
pain IS oxpliiiiied "by saying that, it la “ die Ttnange oTmgei > 
messonlioit dos Soyna /u dem Sollon ” 

These iiistnnoos nio enough foi the pieaent pin 
pose , and if it ahoiild bo icplicd that all these objects 
and feelings aio uioludod, ns content, in the concepts 
aa o\liiliitod m the Logic, the answei must be, that 
in tliat oaao those oonoopts thcmaolves aio capable of 
analj'His and nnalyticnl ovplanntion, and that then 
OKplainiiig powoi is clue to the elements of which 
they aovoially oonsiat, foi that every concept is a 
oorapouud, oomploto, 01 ompnioal object 

It lomaina finally to notice the way in which 
Ilogol losolvcs again the mdmdual mind, which he 
is O'caiiiining, into the gonoial 01 absolute mind, with 
whicli till' lioatiRO ends Xliis is done vntually, that 
IN, tin Hist Hteps aic taken m 426 42,9, Die Be 
guide, and the two lollowiiig §§, Das aneikennende 
SolliMl hi wusHleyn Jn the plionoinonon of desue, the 
ohn-otH 111 ii'fiionoo to which the dosiios niise me 
rocogiiiHed ON of the same iiatmo, on sich idontiaob. 

With the Suliioct T’hey aio thorofoie, if not capable 
of lioing immediiitoly token up mto the Subject, con 
Bidoied net essniily ns so many indopeiidcnt subjects, 
so many instances of an nltoi ogo Thus the Subject 
creates nut of its objects, in the phenomena of desue, 
a woild of nthoi individual mmds, all of the same 
natmo vitli itself, and sepaiated fiom it only by the 
bodies which they Inhabit Instead of consideimg 
every ob|cot ns unconscious till leaaona have auseu 
for considoiing it oonaoious, the mmd, on this tlieoiy, 
considers evoiy object ns conscious till reasons have 



ariaen foi consideimg it miconaoioiia , and this fol 
lows fiom the assumption that oiigmally all cou- 
soiousness depends on self consciousness Tins view 
appeals to be supported by many facts in the eaily 
histoiy of science and religion, so fai as it ls hnowii 
to us, namely, by fetichism m the eailiest states o± 
civdisation, by polytheism, and by the explanation 
of physical eients by lefeience to the innei feelmga 
of men, such ns (fiUa and viixot These facts bow 
evei do not lendei necessmy the explanation of them 
by supposmg self consciousness to be piioi to con 
soiousness , foi it is sufficient to suppose that self 
consciousness was developed piioi to the dei elopineiit 
of these eaily modes of thought, and theie is notlimg 
to show that these eaily modes of thought weie 
contempoiory with consciousness itself If then all 
oonsoiousness is self consciousness, and all objects of 
consciousness aie of the same nntuie as conscious- 
ness, which lattei is no doubt the cose, then not only 
all objeete aie objects of self conaoiousness, which is 
true m a ceitam sense, but also theie is but one self- 
consciousness m the woild, the absolute mmd , for 
the objects of consoiousness aie themselves mstouces 
of self consciousness, each mind leoogmses itself m 
oU. its objects, and the one oommon object, or com- 
plex of objects, which all the mmds leoogmse os 
themselves, is itself self consciousness, and the sepia 
late mmds aie m then turn its objects This one 
oommon Subject Object is the absolute mind, and 
other finite minds me fbe modes of its self conscious 
ness Assume self consciousness as the startmg point, 
and it will also appear os the goal^ theie as absolute 
logical form, here as absolute existmg mmd Tina la 
Hegebmsm But, on -the other hand, assume con- 
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feciousness os piioi to self consciousness, conscious past n 
ness ni the foims of tune and space as piioi to, oi cw i 
the condition of, self consciousness, oi consciousness § 46 
icflcotiiig on itself m those forms, and this self con oTiS^r. 
aciousncss wiU only aiise m coimection with a body 
m space, and ns placed m the centie of a woild of 
qualities as wcU as of a woild of feehugs All m 
ataucos of self consciousness that exist, oi may exist, 

■without havmg this one body as pait of then insepar 
able objects, that is to say, all othei mmds except 
the Subject, aie objects of mfeienoe to the Subject, 
infoiied from chipiges which take place eithei m the 
bodies to which they are lefeiied or m othei parts of 
the woild of qualities, and uifeiied fiom the sum 
laiity of those changes to those which accompany the 
self consciousness of the Subject m its own body 
And not only aie they objects of mfeience to the 
Subject, but they are also objects of unaguiatiou to 
it, iinaguiation of a feehng sunilai to its o-wn, dwel 
ling 111 a body which is one of its own external 
objects All othci mstances of self consciousness aie 
to tho Subject objects of consciousness and not of 
self ooMoioiisness In the some way it must unagme 
that It 13, to these othei Subjects, an object of con 
sciousnoss and not of self consciousness Theie is 
no self consciousness talung place between them, 
they do not looipiocnto self oonsoiousness , theie is 
between them, consideiod os Subjects, no common 
Subject 

It is woithy of lemaik that there aie many pomts 
of lesemhlancc between the Logic of Hegel, the piot 
agonist of ontology, and the Phdosophie Positive of 
Comte, tho piotngonist of positivism Theie is fiist 
the similaiity of Hegel’s Absolute Mmd and Comte’s 
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Viai Grand Etae, oi Humanity, each of which is tlie 
niT X concomitant lesult, if I may so speak, of the evolu 
§ 4ti tion of the world history, each of which is pei sonified 
°L^^‘ indipidiml , and each of which is the 

°' object of dmne honours , and these thiee points of 
smailanty suppose aeveial mmor ones Then again 
theie IS the progression by triplets m Hegel, m which 
the fiist meinbei is the an sioh, the last the an und 
fill sioh, and the middle the transition between them, 
while the last stage, when leaohed, thiows bock hght 
upion the natme of both the piemous stages, not 
undei stood before they hod piroduced then lesults 
To tins answeis Comte's doctime of a triple stage m 
the actual histoiy of aU development, the middle of 
which IS but a transitional state, which cannot be 
judged of tdl the lost stage has been leaohed, foi 
which it was a prepaiation, foi instance, m the fields 
of the mtelleotual, the active, and the affective funo 
tions of man, three stages may be observed , m the 
first, the fictive, the abstract, and the positiie stage, 
m the second, the conquermg, the defensive, and the 
mdustiial, and in the thud, the domestic, the civil, 
and the umveisal Pohtique Positive, vol 4, ohap 
3, page 177 Progression by triplets m aU leasomng 
has been shown to depend on the will first settmg, 
and then overleapmg, a bound, wheieby a second ob 
ject IS distmgmAed Irom a fiist, and then seen to 
have Bomethmg m common with it, the lesult bemg 
the concept form, the form of all reasoning This 
law 13 Hegel’s discovery But it is very lemaikable, 
though peihaps not smpnsmg, when a positive philo 
sopher discovers, on quite mdependent grounds, a 
law of progress m actual histoiy so closely cone 
spondmg to the law of progress which a metaphysical 
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phdosophoi (lodticGd fiom the chscoveiy of this logical 
and abatiact Inw of lonaonuig ui geueial 

I will finally notice a sumlaiity oi lathei same 
ness of punciplc which is the most comprehensive of 
all, a ]»muplo which is common to both pluloso 
phois, and ivliich belongs, m my judgment at least, 
to what m turn and not oiioneous m then two sys 
tcins Jioth wutois, each fiom his own point of view, 
and 111 Ins own lialf of the woild, move romid the 
same ocntie, foi the iiimoiple which they shaie is 
the oential tuilli of thou two systems This tiuth 
in Ilogol IS, Hint tlio univoise can only be desoiibed, 
ftimlysid, niid known within itself In the Phdo 
soiibie I’osiUvG, tho iiihng thought, ns exhibited m 
the Law of tlio Thioo States and elsewheie, is, that 
the Boiuoh nftoi causes is vain, and is superseded by 
the soaidi iiftci laws In othei woids, analyse the 
01 1 1(1 ()1 looMHlcnce and the oidei of sequence of 
plicnmrKna within tho woild of phonomona, but seek 
no ( lUiHi toi any of them that is not itself a jiheno 
nii'iidu lioth conceptions aio tho same, namely, to 
k('i'p wdinu phonomona, to analyse then oidei and 
luUidcpdicleiicc, and 1 o abstain fiom gomg beyond 
01 Hockiiig the Why of tlio iinivoisc , nistoad of this, 
1 o seolc onlyloi thonooossaiyoi univeisal antecedents 
of pint Kill III objects, ns pints of tho whole A diftei 
OMi i bi twin 11 till m tlioio is, and a wido one, namely, 
that this iiKido of pliilosopliising is m Comte a lenun 
uiilion 111 ail attempt as useless, wlide m Hegel it is a 
daiiii to lull c Hiicccodcd m that attempt,— the attempt 
to s(i/u tlie Ahsohito Look oidyfoi laws and not 
fill oiuMOs, say they both, philosophy is the discoveiy 
of laws and not of causes, tho absolute la not to be 
seized, lomam within youi fixed limits But why is 
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OH^m absolute not to be seized? With Hegel, because 
PIT 1 . It bos been seized aheady, is defined, and oontams all 
Sumo® OTH lu mthin it, with Comte, because it cannot be 

on^H^ia seized at all, and we must content oui selves without 
causes Equally bowevei m both oases is the seal oh 
for causes given up The way m which I should be 
uiohned to express tlie some tiuth would be by the 
ancient foimula, Opeiaii sequitui esse, oi by saying 
That the question of histoiy is subordinate to the 
question of iiatuie 
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Diyibion 2 The Conoept 


§ 46 luE piesent division of this chapter has to treat 
of the mclusiOB of the concept form, its object, the 
concept itself A concept is an abstract notion, 
ncloptecl by the 17111, and implying a lefeienoe to 
othci objects ei;olnded fiom it, irhich aie not spe 
oifiod by it We must go back and place omselves 
again at the pomt of view talien up at the begmmng 
of Chaptei vi , where abstract notions were considered 
ns passing into general notions There it was sliown 
how, by the addition of the element of volition, ge 
neial notions weie formed out of absbaot But it is 
clear that volition can fix on an abstract notion, whe 
thoi in piQsentation oi lepiesentation, and letam or 
repeat it in consciousness without redmtegiating other 
objects besides the one fixed on If this only is done 
by vohtion, thevohtion ends with the abstract notion, 
without pioceedmg to the formation of a geneial no 
bon, and the abstract notion is a conoept, foi it is 
fixed on by the wdl for the purposes of compniison. 
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and dii 3 makes it a concept Or volition may pioceed 
beyond the oiigmal ahstiact notion, and foim a ge- 
ueiol notion by redmtegiation of othei objects in 
oonscionsnesB -which contam os a common factoi the 
oiigmal ahstiact notion The ahstiact notion appeals 
thus m two shapes, both ahke due to volition, hut one 
moie elahoiate thou the othei, the sunplei of which 
18 a paiboular ahstiact notion, and the luoie complex 
a geneial abstract notion To both of these I give 
the name Concept, which has thus two kmcls undei 
It, the pnihcnlai and the geneial concept The lattei 
clone has been nsimlly tieated os a concept, it has 
been consideied that concepts must be geneial teims, 
that they contam and include a oompaiison, and ex 
pi ess the losult of a compaiisoii, — conoipio, oapio hoc 
cum lUo, said Coleiidge, — but the distmotion between 
the geneial and paitioulai natuie of the molusion of 
the concept form appeals to me compaiatively mum 
poitant,by the side of the essential nature of the con 
oept, which IS the imphed lefeience it contams to the 
objects which it excludes This imphed refeienoe is 
due to the will, and is common to both kmds of con 
cepts, the paibcnlai and the geneial The geneial 
concept 13 the lesult of a companaon, foi it is a ge 
ueial notaon, but as a concept, as used foi the pin 
poses of logic, it 13 an umly, and as such it matteis 
little whethei, ns au mtmtion, it is a aimple oi com 
poimd object, the lesnlt of one act of peicepbon oi of 
a senes An umty in consciousness need not bo a 
mimmum of consciousness, the wdl may adopt an 
object of greatei oi less extent, complexity, oi duia 
bon, and make it an unity for the purposes of logic , 
we must not imdeistand, by the teim imibes, unibes 
of equal magnitude Agam, no object of peicepbon 
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IS so simple as to be incapable of analysis, the paiti 
oulai abati act notion contains paits-vrhicb ■would come dit 2 
into piommence by dwelling on. it, although it is the §« 
piioduct ofpeiception 01 of spontaneous ledintegra oonc«pi>. 
tioii, befoio It 13 fixed on by the wdl, it is not simple 
and imcompounded m itself, but leceives its unity 
fiom the wdl, just as the geneial notion does, foi the 
puiposes ofieasonmg It is not theiefoie the sun 
pilioity 01 the complexity of the inclusion that makes 
a concept, hut the natuie of the 1 elation of the inolu 
81011 to the exclusion The concept is an abstract 
notion, eithei general 01 paibculai,' adapted foi com 
paaison with odiei objects 

The concept includes geneial and pai ticulai con 
oepts It mcludes also fiist and second mtentions, 
that is to say, both objects m then fiist mtention and 
objects in then second intention may be concepts 
111 § 10 it was shown that an object m its fiist luteu 
tion 13 an object foi consciousness alone, and that an 
object m its second mtention is an object m its lela 
tion to otho' objects m consciousness Foi mstanoe, 
steam is an object foi consciousness alone, an object 
of the senses of touch, sight, and so on But it is 
diflioiilt to thinlc of steam mthout mcludmg m it 
its motive power, 01 piowei of reaction on a surface 
coinpicssmg it If this is mcluded ui the notion of 
steam, wa have a new object before the mmd, steam 
in its 1 elation to other objects, this is steam m its 
second mtention Oi take the object called a stiaight 
Imo, here is an object of presentation 01 lepiesenta 
tion, faimhni to every one, m its fiist mtention, hut 
if I mcludo m the object tlie notion of its bemg the 
shoitest way hetween two pomts, I have compared it 
with othei hues conneotmg those pomts, and now 
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have hefoie me an object m its second mtention 
Eithei of these two objects may be fixed on by voh 
tion foi the puipose of bemg compared mth other 
objects, that is, eithei of them may become a con 
cept But when this bos been done, and the con 
cept formed, then that concepit is used as on object m 
its brat mtenbon, foi the puipose of bemg compared 
mth otliei objects, or ooucepts, as such, have a first 
and second mtention, and the distmotion between 
first and second mtentions is appboable to concepts 
as well as to peioepts Objects m then second as 
well as objects m then fiist mtention may be taken 
by the will and made mto concepts, but whatevei is 
t^en and made mtO a concept is token and treated 
os an object m its first mtention, with a lefeienoe to 
objects excluded from it but not yet thought m i efei 
enoe to it Steam, foi mstanoe, whethei m its first 
or second mtentron, when adopted by the ivill as a 
concept, IS taken os an object m its flist intention, 
present to consciousness, and aU. other objects aie es 
eluded fiom it, as bemg not steam This reference 
to otbei objects excluded fiom them is impi eased 
upon the objects taken as concepts by the will, and 
not by the actual knowledge of the excluded objects 
When used m this way these objects are concepts 
As nbstinot notions, the objects m question have a 
single and duect leference to consciousness, which 
may be called their first mtention, and an mdepend- 
ent existence , as concepts they have a second exist- 
ence, a second lefeienoe, to all othei objects besides 
themselves, white to not white, pleasure to not plea- 
sm e, pnm to not pam, and so on, which la impi eased 
upon them by the wdl for a paiticulai puipose, and 
this may be called 'then second mtention From this 
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second icfoicnce possessed liy concepts it has beC'' 
sometimes aif;ued, that the two sete of objects, one 'nk™ 
implied, the othei expiessed by them, tue equally lesl ^ 
and lasting, that m fact they aie relatives m natuie 
as well ns m logic, and that the existence of the one 
mvolves the existence of the othei m the same mode 
of existence, for instance, jinm of pileasuie oi not 
pain, happmesa of nuseiy or net happiness, white of 
not white, and so on, wheieas, as fai as logic is con 
ceined, it might tirni out that the exclusion not 
white had no objects included m it, but that all the 
woild was white, and white alone It is clear that 
tins leosoning does not lolate to the objects in then 
simple lefeienoe to consciousness Not white objects 
may exist, but then existence out of logic does not 
depend on the existence of white objects White 
exists as a concept, and not white exists as its exolu 
sion, whethei it exists as a peicept is a question foi 
pieiception When we know one or moie peioepts 
which me excluded from the concept, that ls, when 
the exclusion as well as the nicluaion of the concept 
IS supphed ivith an object of oonsoiousness, the con 
oept IS said to be thought The concept white, for 
instance, is thought, when we envisage it m oontra- 
chstinotion to led oi giay 

It may he said, fiom the old pomt of view m 
logic, that moie is leqiusite to the thuJimg of a con- 
cept, 01 of any object, than that some object of those 
excluded fiom it should he supphed in consciousness 
to coiitiiist it with, that it is requisite that this sup 
phed object should be of a paiticnlai kmd, that it 
must stand iindei the same geneial notion with the 
concept 01 object thought, that both together must 
be lefened to a common class, or co mm on laiger 
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concept, whiclL includes them both imdei it Thus 
■white would be thought -nrhen it tyas oontiasted ivith 
led, because both fall undei tlie common class of 
coIqui, but white would not be thought if it was 
contiosted with any object which did not fall undei a 
common class with it, foi instance, with haid,— “ he 
teiogenea non compaiaii, eigo neo distingui possmit ” 
But this objection vamshes on olosei inspection The 
lule, betel ogenea non oomparaii, eigo neo distmgui 
possimt, 18 adinnable ns a mn'iun of piaotionl aigu 
meut, it means that, to come to an useful conclusion, 
you must come to close quaiteis with the notions 
employed , that you must nariow the class of no 
tions, common to both subject aud piedioate of yom 
piopjosibous, nmiow yom middle teims, tiH you come 
to one single pomt of diffeienoe betireen them It 
does not mean that theie aie notions which have no 
common notions mth otheis, undei which they both 
stand It 18 useless to distmguish white from haid, 
not because theie is no common notion under which 
they stand, but hecanse this common notion midei 
which they stand, that of sensation, is too i emote foi 
most jiiaotical piuiposes "When it is said, theiofoie, 
that it 13 a notion of a paitioulai kmd which must bo 
supplied to a concept in oidei that it may be thought. 
It must be lephed, that it is so only foi the puipiose 
of tlimkmg it usefully oi piofltahly , but that it is 
leaHy thought, whatevei may be the notion supplied 
to oontinst it -with Foi all notions whatevei stand 
under some common notions, oi at least undei one 
common notion, that is, have two or moio pomts m 
common I mean of comae that they aU without 
exception stand undei the common uobous of tune, 
space, and feehng, and that they should be thought 
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uudei these notaona is, m iact, -nrliat is essential to 
tlimking , not however because tune, space, and feel 
mg aie concepts, oi names of a class, nqt because 
they nie categoiies, but because class names, com 
mou notions, and categoiies, are deiived fi.om and 
niQ modifications of feehngs m the foims of tune and 
spnoo, a pomt which the pi esent division of tbis chap 
tci IS designed to elucidate 

Although the concept involves a i elation, yet the 
1 elation itself is not tbe object of the concept Eela 
lions may be themselves objects, as existing between 
othei objects, oi as being modes of objects, and as 
such may be the objects of abstiaot terms, and theie 
foio, as such, the objects of concept names Foi 
instance, the lelation of duphoify is, m lelation to 
consciousness alone, expiessed by tbe abstract term 
duplicity, as a fiist intention , it means an object 
doubled, and also the lelntion of this veiy object to 
othcis, to simphoity, tnphcity, and so on, m which it 
is a second intention, is expiessed by the same woid, 
oud IS a concept The lelation which is expiessed by 
the concept name is itself an object in i elation to an 
othei 01 to othei 3 excluded fiom it, not now any 
loiigoi to objects 01 lelations mcluded m it Concepts 
aie not lolations except uicidentaUy A relation may 
bo, like othei objects, aooncept, the object of a concept 
name m its flist intention, but as a concept it has a 
1 elation, beyond its inclusion, unpbed by it as its ex 
elusion Every concept la a fiist mtention and im 
plies a second mtention 

Concepts aio of the same natme with ahstiact and 
geneial notions, what tliese aie, concepts aie also 
But these me objects, oi jiarts of objects, oi objects 
composed of the parts of othei objects of peiception. 
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eithei presented or lepie&ented, either m unmediata 
intuition oi m ledmtegiation That is to say, they 
aie image^ Voistellungen Eveiy image is a feeling 
oi a complex of feelings of a ceitam kuid and of a 
certain degiee of intensity, bound togethei foi a oei- 
tain. time m a oeitam figuie oi in a ceitam place A 
paxticnlai absti act notion is an actual mage, a genei al 
notion 13 a piovisional unage It is not the i esult of 
a smgle act of absti action, but of seveiol oompaied 
togethei, and therefoie it os an image which was 
nevei given actually m piesentation as it appeals m 
representation, when the geneial teim is npphed to it 
This cucnmstnnce, togethei with the fiiot that we use 
general teims apagogically more often than osten- 
Bively, has made wiiteis fancy that the geneial term, 
which they called a concept, was somethmg diffeient 
in Its natme fiom an unage, mstead of bemg, and not 
merely bemg capable of tionslation mto, oi pioof by 
means of, an image oi object of peioeption It is a 
provisional image, which is piesented agam to thought 
as an image of which theie aie many ports waiting to 
be filled np, and which therefore is still hable to mo- 
dification by the lesults of mvestigation Piies, la 
his System dci Logik, § 14, says. Das DenLen cler 
Begiiffe ist immei vom Schematismns der Emhild- 
nngshraft abhilngig, denn jedes ahgesondeite Be 
wusstseyn allgemeinei Thedvorstellungen eihalten 
wir uisprllngUeh dutch die Abstraction dei Sohemnto 
m del Embildimgslviaft To his expression Theil- 
vorstellung coriesponds mine of piovisional image I 
thmlc it will he admitted leachly that the partioiilm 
absti act notion, as desoiibed here, is an unage, hut 
not so leadily that the geneial notion is so At the 
same tune, if my temaiks establish the pomt with 
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lefeicnce to the geneiol notion, they wDl a fortion 
llave done so with lefeieuce to the paitienlai 

Objects of consciousness, it has been here asserted, 
ai'e all without exceptioii capable of hemg analysed 
mto two elements, the matenal or feeling, and the 
foinial, time and space It would follow that, if 
geneial notions nie objects of consciousness, they also 
Tnust be capable of analysis mto these elements and 
no others Heie howevei appeals to arise a case 
twliich IS an exception fiom this law, foi geneial 
ixobions, rd *«& oW, oi univeisaU, are oertamly in 
some sense objects of consciousness, but nevei was 
one of them yet given m piesentation They seem 
to elude the laws of tune and space It would seem 
that they must have some other natme, oi ratio es 
seiTcli, apait ftom tune and space, that tliey must con 
stitute a legion of consciousness apart, wheie they 
live under then own laws, a domns exihs Plutoma of 
shadowy foims without a body 

That which appeals, howevei, os an impossibihty 
of bemg brought under the forms of time and space 
lies m reahty not m the form of the geneial notion, 
blit m Its matter The unieahty of geneial notions 
consists m this, that they me ohjeota which do not 
occur m piesentation, that they oontradiet what is 
eoimnonly called expeiience They me combma 
tioiis of objects, or skeletons of objects, which it goes 
agnmat oui habit to assign existence to, because we 
know that it is agmnst universal experience of the 
aenaes that such abstiootions should he presented to 
them, the object of the general notion is too absurd 
oi too imperfect to exist This however does not 
cLestroy in them eithei then foim of tune and space, 
■winch they had m the concrete, noi the material ele 
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ment oi its modes, which they then also possessed 
The elements lemaui the same though combined 
agam, oi though i educed to a mmunrau of power of 
being peiceived This I call a piovisioual image If 
not this, then, the concept name oi geneial teim has 
no object of consciousness signified by it But it is 
deal that it has an object signified by it, oi it -would 
be of no use in leasonmg And -when ive voluntaiily 
peiform the piooess of abstiaction, at -what do -we 
stop, -what IS the state of oui inuid -when itc have 
completed the piooess, and aie lookmg about for n 
name to fix the lesult by? We have befoie us an 
abstinct oi a piovisional image, m -which the paits of 
the object ab&ti acted horn oie lepieaented by a blank 
space, and the parts attended to lemam m then o-wu 
coloTUs This IS the object of the ahstiaot, aud this 
m moie oompbcated cases is the object of the geneial 
teim, universal, oi concept name The case is ex 
aotly the same as that of the diviaion -which sepaiates 
two spaces oi two tunes It has no existence by 
itself, but only as mvolved m the two spaces, oi tunes, 
-which it lumts When we thmk of a division in the 
abstinct 01 by itself, we lepieaent the spaces oi tlie 
tunes which it sepaintes as existmg pio-visionaUy and 
not definitely 

What has usnolly been imdeistood by the woid 
Concept 13 a compound of the piopeities of tins pio- 
visional image and the teim which designates it, the 
concept name As the formei, the concept was not 
an image, that is, a complete one, and as the lattei it 
was capable of bemg employed m reasoning Eea 
sonmg appeared consequently to he a piooess mde 
pendent of the forms of tune and space, which aio the 
forms of all unogea, though at the same tune it -ivns 
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admitted that it -was only valid when it could be 
apphed to images, m othei woids, that the concept 
must nlwaya adimt of heing tested hy objects of a 
possible intmtion But if it can be showa that all 
lenaoning is employed with images, actual oi piovi 
sional, the only lalid distinction m this mattei wiU 
he that between the concept and the concept name, 
the geiieial notion, and the geneial term, and between 
the two lands of leasonmg employmg them lespec 
tively, ostonsive and apagogio, the latter bemg the 
lepiesentative of the foimer Ahstiact and geueiol 
notions thoiefoie aie images, though provisional, and 
concepts diffei fiom images solely m bemg held fast 
hy a oonsoioiis effoit m consciousness, and this cannot 
change then natme as images 

§ 47 Theie aic however some mstances of con 
oepts which seem at fiist sight not to be capable of 
analysis into images modified hy vohtion I will 
ovamino those given by 'Weienfels m the Dialogue 
Do Piiiibus Mundi, which has been aheady quoted 
111 that dialogue this pomt is aigued at length 
■VVoionfels says m effect, Inflmta prone sunt qua 
non nnagmamui, ooncipimua tomen, — Dmveraaha, 
nuinoinm imllenaiium, nuUe ongulum, ciroulum pei 
footiim, loosa hedmm, globum pemtna rotundmn, 
inotiim aut velocem mmis ant lentiun, mateum m 
mfimtiim soctionem Now these all beai one oha 
inctci In them the concept is an assumption that 
the task of unagmation has been completed , they 
aie ahhioTiations, compendia, of nnagmation, not he 
causo nnagmation is unfit, but because it is too weak 
to pcifoim the whole task of repiesentation The 
failmg of the unagmation is m degree, not m knid 
of efficiency The number 1000, foi mstanoe, is a 
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Tviiolo Ponsistuig of 1000 units, the 1000 angled 
figuie 13 a figuie coutammg 1000 angles We begm 
by imagmiug the synthesis of a few units and a few 
angles, but being wemied have leoouise to an “ and 
so foith np to 1000 ” Without the beginning m 
imagination, we could not conclude by a concept 
But how IS the stoppnig pomt leached, the numbei 
1000 itself? This concept, 1000, which is assumed 
as the goal of the “and so foith,” must be fiist at 
tamed This concept is the gatheimg up into unity 
of seveitd syntheses of imagmation Fust units oie 
added togethei, up to 10, then the sum 10 is added 
to itself 10 times, then to the sum 100 is added 
onothei sum of 100, which has been leaohed inde 
pendently by anothei similni process, till it has been 
added to 9 other sums of 100 At each step theie 
IS a gatheimg up mto a amgle umt, 10, 100, 200, 
&o , a synthesis of the umts effected by the imagma 
tion Each of these gathermgs up mto lunty is a 
concept, a hnef expression of the lesult of imagma 
tion, m. 01 del to keep hold of the giound which has 
been won The ntimbei 1000 is oiigmally leached 
m this way, and, when the meaning of the concept 
name 1000 has been expilomed to any one, he appro 
piiates the lesult of the oiigmal imagmation without 
himself gomg through the whole process, and deals 
thencefoith analytically with the amount 1000, which 
was attamed oiigmally by a syntheboal piooess 

The peifoct oirole and the pcifect globe are also 
concept-names expressmg the anticipated fulfilment 
of the task of imagmation m analysis, m abstiaot 
mg tho raateiial element from empinoal circles and 
globes, so that what lemams is a pine mtuitiou of 
a figure m space The so called concept is a pm e 
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lEtuitioii of space It says no moie than tins, Let pabt il 
it bo gi anted that ive can have pure intuitions of *div™ 
figuie These oases difiPei fiom those piemously jir 
oxnmined m haying no definite goal assigned which 
IS assumed to haye been reached, as was the case 
yyith the numbei 1000 They simply say the pei 
foot onolo and the peifect globe, and perfection is 
a YGiy indefinite notion These cases exhibit the 
piovoity of the concept, foi wheie the goal cannot be 
suppbed, as m the case of the numhei 1000, by the 
imagination, theie is nothing defimte m the concept 
Motion too sivift 01 too slow to bo seen, felt, oi 
iniagmed, and the infinite diyision of mattei, aie con 
oopts which differ somewhat fiom both of the foimer 
classes They tmn upon the old question of infinity 
in tune and space Motion and mattei aie objects 
of piesentation, and as such aie always pi esented m 
coitam quantities, certain minima of piesentation 
Beyond tliose minima of piesentation we can go, m 
clivicbng them, by lepiesentation, aud haveiapresen 
tations of motion much swiftei and much slower, 
and of mattei much smallei, than we evei have m 
piesentation But lepiesentations me images, not 
concepts, let vohtion fix on any imagq and it be 
comes a concept Now to oonoeive motion mflmtely 
swift 01 slow, and mnttei ns bemg mfimtely divided, 

13 to imagine oui own powei of leiiresentmg motion 
and mactei as too weak to go beyond a oei-tam pomt, 
and to fix on that circumstance m the phenomenon 
of uuagmation or lepiesentabon as the one we wish 
to consider Either this fact m the phenomenon of 
repiesentation is the content of the concept names m 
question, oi they haye no content at all For if they 
me taken as meanmg amotion and a division beyond 
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the point -where conaoiousneas becomes incapable, 
horn -whatewei cause, of penetiatmg, they manifestly 
contiodict themselves by expresamg an mipossibihty 
perfoimed, a finite infimte, a divisible mdivisible In 
the first CBse, the fact of -weakness exhibited m cei- 
tam modes of imagination is seized on and expiessed 
as a concept, m the second case, theie is a concept- 
naine without a concept The contents of tliese con- 
cepts aie images, and their mfimty is anothei name 
foi the -weakness of the imagmation 

Theie is another concept mentioned by Weien- 
fels and quoted with appioval ftom Descaites, that of 
ipsum nihil, pme nothing We can conceive, he says, 
but not iniagme, pme nothing This must be con 
neoted -with othei concepts which he mentions, one 
of which IS the hmit oi end of any thmg, “manet 
hoc fixum et immobile nos fines nulhus lei imagmmi 
posse ” And agam he says, Ita beet unagmaii non 
possim mhil esse extia mundum, conoipeie tamen 
possum These thiee mstanoes show the tiue natuie 
of a concept, its derivative natme, and its hmited 
natme The concept is a limitation of the piooess 
of imagination, the imagmation stopped at a cei 
tarn pomt by vohbon Imagmation gives no last 
h m it, because its form, tune and space, has no limit 
Imagmation is never without an object, smee it con 
tarns always time and space The concept is an as 
sumed hunt, assumed foi piacUoal purposes by -the 
■will, — Signifei, statue signum, hm manehunus op 
tune The i elation between imagmation and the 
concept IS simdai to that between a whole of exten 
Sion, a geneial notion, and a whole of mtension, any 
particulni object oontomed uudei it The geneial 
notion or class, animal, has fewei quahties than any 
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uiclmdiial ammol has, and in this sense the mdivi PiBrn 
dual niumal contams moie than the class, but, on 'niv^i 
the othei hand, the class animal contams moie than mF 
tlie individual, foi it contams aH the individuals If 
the class oi geneiol notion, anunal, -were a concrete 
phenomenon, any mdividual animal would he a modi 
fication of it, adding some modification oi othei, and 
m this lespeot suipassmg the thmg modified, but 
tlio modification would itself belong to, and be a pnit 
of, the phenomenon modified So it is with imagma 
tion, whioh 13 a paitioulai oonciete piooess of con 
soiousness, and the concept The concept is a modi 
fication of imagmation, but it nevei exceeds the limi ts 
of imagination, aU modifications of imagination aie 
imagination Now as to these thiee mstonoes of 
concepts, if the concept is a form of consciousness, 
simply of oonsciousness, not of imagination, it cannot 
be without an object, it camiot have puie nothmg foi 
Its object If we suppose oui selves to conceive puie 
iiotlimg, wo aio mistaken, and mistake the concept 
iiamo Nothmg foi an object To suppose that we 
can ooiiooivo Notlung is to suppose that conscious 
ness oral exist mthout being consciousness Because 
wo can conceive limits ivithm the field of objects, we 
suppose that wo con conceive the limits of that field 
itself As to the “fines iiullms lei imaginan posse,” 

—It 13 not the case, if by les is meant an object with 
a inatoiial as well os a foimal element, such empui 
oal objects aio limited m peioeption itself If, on the 
otlici hand, by “fines” aie meant bmits which have 
pui 0 nothing beyond them, then oonceivmg them is 
iiolhmg inoio than abatiactmg the attention fiom 
what IS beyond oi excluded fiom those limits , and 
the limits in this sense me as bttle conceivable as 
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they 01 e imagmable The limits, in their tiiie sense, 
exist both m imagination and conception As to the 
“ nihil esse extia mnndnm,” it md he cleai fiom 
what has been alieady said, that it is a mistake to 
apply the limitation of particulai objects by otheis to 
the whole of the world, wheie the expiession “whole 
of the woild" assumes that no pai ticiil(|i object is to he 
imagmed outside it, wheieas it is a law of imagmation, 
wholly mdependent of our wdl, that no limit can he 
perceived, without theie being perceived at the same 
tune the existence of somethmg beyond that hmit, 
an existence mvolved m the fact of limitation itself 
If this criticism is collect, it follows that the fun 
damental doctime of Weicnfels must be lejeoted, 
“Imagmatio longe angustior est conceptn piiio " In 
fact, lenhty is whatever can be given in unagmation, 
the field of the concept is hmited by that of the iin 
agination, while the limits of particulai objects m 
that field are given by the imagmation and adopted 
by the conception The statement of a hmitation is 
a concept But the hunts of the whole can be neithei 
uungmed nor conceived , it is not true to apply to 
the whole, as if it could be peiceived, what is tiue of 
the paits, which aie peiceived But the veiy funo 
tion of hnutmg, in which conception consists, pio 
vides concept names which have no objects , and it 
IS here only that unagmation is really outstiipped, 
namely, by the concept names which aie mere woids 
Notlnng exists to which it is not easy, so fai as 
words go, to prefix a “not" Agam, the fact that 
all division mcieases the numbei of objects, smee it 
makes two wheie only one existed hefoie, shows m 
what sense only it can be said, that many thmgs con 
be conceived which can not be unagmed If you 
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break up a statue, you have a heap of fragments m 
stead of a smgle image The whole as of the same 
extent™ both cases, the parts, membra drvrdentia, 
though mtioduced by conception, are evolved horn, 
and lemam parts of, the whole of unagmation , ima' 
gmntion is not transcended hut modified 

§ 48 Intuition m its two shapes, piesentative and 
lepiQsentative perception, supjiliea hmitation of par 
tioulai objects in the forms of tune and space , that 
IS, tho limitation of particulai objects is given m and 
with tho objects themselves, and in perception, of 
which imogmation is one foim, previous to and mde- 
peiident of conception The function of conception 
IS to hold these hnutatioiis fast, m order to oompaie 
the included object with others which are excluded 
This is the first step m logic, and it is a step taken 
by the will The wiU leads ns to dwell on 'a pai 
tioulai, limited, content of peiception, as fixed for 
om puipose of oigiung about it In othei woids, 
when wo tioat a name oi an object as a concept, we 
aie exoioiBing notmeiely eogmtion but vohtion, and 
aio making a conscious effoit This view is not op 
posed by the fact that afteiwaids we may become so 
famihai with the concept that we use it and under- 
stand it without effort To fix on a particular ob- 
ject, m oontiadistmotion to other objects, leqmies 
more than a spontaneous movement of consciousness, 
it 1 cquii es a conscious effoi t and a conscious puipose 
In intuition no contradiotoiies aie found, but only 
contiaiios, the scnsihibty is conscious of bemg af 
footed in a parhcnlor way at one tune, m another 
way at anothoi time , but these two objects ore not 
yet coiiti aiies, hut only differehts , they become con 
tioiies when perceived to belong to one and the some 
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consciousness , these two objects, so given, ai e con 
tianes , they me as yet only compaied with each 
other ns ihffeient states of the same empmoal ego 
When they ate held fast each by itself, and com 
pared with lefeience to the same time and space, 
that is, to the same moment of the empirical ego, 
then the same two coatroiies appeal as oontiadio 
tones The assumption of the one is then contra 
dictoiy to the assumption of the othei, because we 
cannot at the same time and place cognise both one 
and the othoi , and this mvolves then compaiison 
also seounduin idem, foi to adopt two points of view, 
01 two lespects, is to place the objects in two mo 
ments of time If one is hold fast, ns it is m a 
concept, the othoi must be let go or assigned to an 
other tune and place Appioaohmg fiom the side 
of the* concept, contradiotoiies pieoede coutiaiies and 
aie then condition, we distmguish first an A and a 
Not A, and secondly lefei these to then common pa 
rent, a thud thng, the concept form, which is at one 
time one of them, at another tune the other Ap 
pionchmg fiom the side of perception, oontiaiies 
precede contiodictoiies, oonsoiousnesa is dififeiently af 
feoted at drffeiont times, and these affections oi objects 
of poicejitioii MO cotttiMies, masmucb as they aie dif 
feient and yet umtod m a thud tbmg, then common 
paicnt, consciousness, the common element m aU its 
moments They become contiadiotoiies when one 
object of peiception, simple oi complex as it may 
happen, is fixed on hv volition and assigned to one 
moment of time in eonsoiousness, long oi short as it 
may happen ; then this object m this moment is the 
contradiotoiy of aU othei objects lefeiied to that 
moment Assign those othei objects to othei mo 
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ments of the same constaonaness, oi to that same pastil 
moment consicleied fiom anothei pdmt of view, 'diT?' 
which ifl the same tbrng, and the contiadictoiies r« 
become contiaiies agam, and a new quality is added oS'Saio 
to the object Jiaiceived Oontiadictones belong only 
to logic , and since logic can only he apphed to ob 
jGcts m time and apace, contiadictoiies aie vahd only 
within and not without tune and apace, and can only 
bo applied to paiUoulni objects of cogmtion, and not 
to n supposed whole oi imiveise of those objects, for 
such a whole la not possible m tune and space 

The woid Not is a woid of logic, and not a word 
of mtuitiou It 13 the turning pomt of all coucep 
tion , It oxpi esses distmotion, bemg bon owed from 
tlio gioatest distmction known to leflection fiom oases 
of nitnition alone, the distmction between bemg con 
scions of paiticulai objects and not bemg conscious of 
thorn Wo nio conscious of objects only m empmoal 
moinonts of time, and volition excludes fiom those 
momenta the objects fiom which it nbstiacts In vo 
lition wo aio conscious only of one object, howevei 
complex 01 howovei simple that object may be 
Logical oontindiction depends upon tlie natuie of oui 
consciousness, which can cognise objects only m em 
pineal momonts of tune, that is, on the moompres 
sibility of tune in consciousness, m conjunction with 
the iiioompiessibility of tune and space m objects of 
consciousness Thus tho law of contiadiction, to 
gothci with tho two othei foims of it, die laws of 
identity and of excluded middle, known as the pos 
tulatos of logic, IS no law of mtmtion ns such, but is 
a law, and indeed the fiist and fundamental law, of 
logic, at the same tune, it is founded on the laws of 
uitiution, the foims of time and space m conscious 
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aess, and la the expression of -these forms, as soon as 
they aie adopted and applied by vohtion If an 
Hegelian should lepily, that contiadiction cieatestune 
and space, by constantly denying itself, contiadiction 
bamg nothing Use than the necessity of a constant 
division and casting oif of a logical opposite , and 
that m this way, smoe the logical opposites cannot 
lemaiu togetliei, -they me thiown apnit, out of one 
naothei, and this outness is time and space, the an 
swei is, that contiadiction cannot thioiv objects out 
m tune mid space, unless the objects already exist m 
those foiins, and nil objects do this, the foims of 
time and space aie ui tho contradictoiy objects, notm 
the oontradiotion, and aie in the objects os such, and 
befoio the contiadiction is perceived Theie is no 
thing in contiadiction winch can make time and space 
mtelbgible to ns , but, given tune and space, then the 
addition of the feeluig of volition is the explanation of 
oontiachction 

It may appear peihaps, at first sight, that only 
the foim of tune, and not that of space, is employed 
m logical thinking, this, howevei, is not so, but both 
foims me mvolvod Tho peioeption even of mteinal 
feelings, ns was shown ni § 13, is always oomieoted 
■with peiceptiQiis occupying space , those mtenud feel 
mgs nio always felt in connection with a body, and 
that body as a part of an external woild It is pos 
Sible to fix the attention on -the mteinal feebngs only, 
and to nbstiact fiom the body and tho external woild, 
but the moment we place those feebngs m relation to 
otlieis, which must be done in logic, they must have 
a position assigned them, the position they occupy m 
the body and the external woild Even if we con 
sidei the mteinal feebngs as an isolated senes, so that 



each feeling is compaied with those only which pie 
code and. follow it in the same senes, thus occupying 
time alone, yet the whole senes is connected m ex 
pieiience with othei feelmgs occupying space, and has 
a position assigned to it with lefeience to them, so 
that the hne of tune, which the senes occupies, he 
comes a line of space, and consecpiently each moment 
01 fooling of the senes occupies a pait of that hne of 
space, m othei words, becomes a piait of a senes of 
lUodihontLons of objects existmg m and occupying 
spaoo Theiefoie the form of space is necessaiy foi 
the logical thinking not only of objects which are 
peiooived as oooupymg space, objects of tlie senses of 
sight and touch, but also of the mteinal feelmgs them 
selves When we thmk of angei, foi instance, we 
think of it as an emotion belonging to a complex of 
feelings, among which are a body and objects outside 
that body, m i elation to some of which feelmgs the 
onioUoti ol angei anses , m othei woids, we think of 
It ns IV quahty oi modiflcatiou of the empmoal ego 
which exists in space 

But not only does space enter into logical thmkmg 
lu consoqueiico of the constant coexistence of objects 
of space in pciception with objects of tune m peroep 
tion, but the hne of time itself becomes heated as a 
Imo of spioco by havmg one poition of it fixed on by 
-1 olition, as a ooncopt, and contrasted with other por 
tioiiB of the same hne A hue of time diffeis horn 
n line ot space m this cncumstonce only, that m the 
foimci iiotlniigoncepicsented is evei presented agam, 
but only lopiesented, whde m the lattei every pnit 
of tho lino maybe piesented agam, and we may move 
backwards and foiwaids between the same piesenta 
tious Whenevci a poition of a Ime, oi senes of feel 
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cn^vii fixed on as a concept, that portion is 

in^2 taLon to he examined as a whole, simultaneously, it 
Tiioiosioni ^ mdeed a lepiesentation, hut We move backwaids 
“'iSrJMit” forwaids m it, and tieat it statically, as a sunul 
taueous oi statical object, as if it weie a part of a 
senes of feelings m space Every lepresentation, 
whethei of simple oi complex content, when tieated 
as a concept is tieated statically, that is, as occupying 
a poition of a Ime on which we move backwards and 
foiwaids, IS tieated as if it were an object of pie 
aentntion in space, and, smce all feelmgs aie part of 
an empnioal ego which occupies space, eveiy repie 
sentation, when tieated as a concept, is treated as 
ocoupying a poition of space as weU as a poition of 
time The concept expiessed hy the A of the pos 
tulates occupies a ceitam jioition of space existing 
foi a oeitom poition of tuna 

Eveiy concept is the logioid to' o» and the logical 
Sv It is assumed to exist at the moment of thought, 
and every thing else to he non existent at that moment 
Concepts as such have only an assumed existence, 
objects winch do not exist may he assumed to exist 
foi the pinipose of being disproved By givmg a 
name, the existence of something named is assumed , 
hence we con say without absmdity, lion gold is not, 
foi as a concept w e choose to nssmne it foi the pur- 
poses of nigument, and then we deny that it exists 
foi poiception To say, lion gold is not, is exactly 
equivalent to saying, lion gold is a concept name and 
not a concept Concepts as such, or concepts m then 
form alone, have no reahty, and chffei not m pomt of 
existence from concept names, — both have on as- 
sumed existence only The concept is thus the logical 
existence It is also the logical umt It is the ex- 
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pi esaion of a Single empnical moment of time No Pimn 
mattei how long a time may he occupied by the ex 
istenoe oi the eonaciousness of the jiarticiilar objects iS 
compiehended under it as b geneial teim, the under 
atmiding them all os compiehended in the concept 
makes them into a single empirical moment of tune 
m consciousness, they are gathered up mto a pio 
visioual image, and assumed to be all one t hi n g for 
the pin poses of argunlent 

§ 49 The concept as an object is a pionsional 
imago, mid os such contams no othei elements than 
those found m images and objects of peicephon, and 
It owes its ohm notci of tmily to the exercise of vohtion 
m the fonns of tune and space Volition is a mode 
of oonsoioiisuoss, and subject ns such to its forms, m 
flxmg on any object of consciousness by a voluntaiy 
offoit, wo fix on It as occupying a oeitaui portion of 
time and a eeitain portion of space, and aU the 
shapes which an object of consciousness can take me 
modes of these two nltunate forms of time and space 
No othei modes of unity but these would seem to he 
possible, and oeitninlyno othei s aie leguned It is 
supoiflnous to look foi any pure oi a prion foitas of 
thought ns thought, different fiom these two well 
known foims of perception For the will is not 
himled in its choice of objects, oi parts, oi shapes, or 
cluiatious of objects, noi in its power of combmmg 
thorn, fnithci than m pomt of degree of energy If, 
howovoi , such othei pnie and a priori foims of thought 
as thought aie assumed, ns existmg independently, 
and not ns dements of the objects to he thought by 
moans of them, then it may be shown, by a mode ot 
argument know as the rffro; that these 

foims aie similar to the objects which aie thought by 
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mefuis of them, and that some thud concept oi foim 
13 lequued to which they m theu tum may be le 
fen ed and by lefeieuce to which then relation to the 
objects thought by means of them may be explamed, 
foi without such a lefeience no explanation has been 
given, but the foim of thought is a meie duphoate 
of the object thought, foi instance, plmahty as a 
foim of thought is hut a geueiol expression foi many 
objects of the same soit talmn togethei, and the fact 
IS as much an explanation of the foim as the form of 
the fact If, then, theie aie foi ms of intuition and 
foims of thought side by side, with distmot oiigm, 
then some thud foim of oonscioUsness must he assumed 
m 01 del to legnlate the apphoation of one set to the 
otliei , and this journey m mfinitvun Kant found hun 
self compelled to enter on, foi, havmg estabbshed 
tune and space as forms of intuition, and the cate 
goiies as foims of thought, he mti educed as mediatoi s 
between them, flist, the Schemata, by which space 
lelations of objects were tiansformed into time lela 
tions, and so biought closei to the subjective piooess 
of thought, supposed to exist m time alone, and, 
secondly, the system of Pimoiples of Synthetic Juclg 
ments a piioii, by which schematised objects, or ob 
jects leduoed to the foim of tune, were subsumed 
uudei theu piopei categoiy On the othei band, if 
these foims of thought aie token as elements aheady 
existmg m the objects of perception, which formal 
elements it is the office of logical conception to bimg 
out distinctly and apply to the objects m which they 
lue mvolved, then it may be shown that such formal 
elements are aU capable of analysis mto the foi-ms of 
tune and space, m umou with the matei-ml element 
which 13 then content And this may be shown of 
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all foims of thought, urhatevei theu oiigm may be Pin n. 
supposed to be, and, foi mstance, it maybe shown 
of the Kantian Categoiies, which aie the foIlowm<j Hal 


Uraty 

Bonlity 


Totality 

LuiutahoQ 


III BlLiTIOH 

eiilialanoo and Cause and ESfeot 
Accident 

IV Modality 

Possibility and Enslenoe and Non 

luipoaailllity omstonce 


Achon and 
Beactiou 

Necessity and 
Contangoncy 


Uudei the flist head, objects aie compared with 
each othei m. lespeot to then extension, alone m tune 
Olid space, and their divisions m that extension 
Undoi the second head, objects aie oompaied mth 
each othei m lespoct to theu mateiial element, the 
feoluig winch they excite oi contam, and theiefoie 
undei tlio foim of tune, absti acting fiom siiaoe 
Undei the thud head aie considered objects as, Ist, 
one witbm the othei , 2d, one after the othei , 3d, 
mutually nffectmg each other , — aU of these modes 
being modes of time and space Under the fourth 
head, objects me compared as to then ceitainty oi 
degioe of evidence m consciousness These notions 
nio easily seen to contam no more than is contomed 
by tho foimal and mateiiol elements of consciousness 
Possible and impossible is whatever is oi is not ca 
pablo ofbemgpiesentedor lepiesented m the foims 
of tunc and space Existence and non existence is 
whatovei is oi is not actually present m conscious 
uess Necessity and oontmgency exist m objects, 
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acoo] dmg aa we know oi do not know of the exist 
enoe of the conditiona of any given object This lattei 
notion, with that of cause and effect, depends on the 
canon of Ratio Snfflciens, which will he examined m 
the foUoivmg division of this chaptei Now if we 
gi ant that the will can fix on any object winch has 
been pi esented to consciousness, and can ahsti act fi cm 
the objects which accompany it, then it 17111 appeal 
imnecessaiy to look foithei foi the oiigm of the no 
tiona of unity, oi pluinhty, oi totality, oi any othei 
of these categoiies 

§ 50 We next have to deal with the concept m 
lefeienco to its exclusion, m its combmation with 
othei concepts, tliat is, with concepts as employed m 
pi ©positions and m syllogisms It is admitted that 
the formation of a concept, when it is a geneial no 
tion, itself mvolves a judgment, and that the judg 
meat expiessedhy a pioposition is of the same nature 
aa the judgment employed in forming the geueial 
notions which aie its subject and its pi edioate, that 
to comhmo two objects m a concept is a piooess the 
same in kmd as that which comhmes two concepts m 
a pioposition When we foim the concept man, we 
judge that ceitnui piiopeities m paihoulai mdmduals 
oie to bo abstiacted fiom the othei quahties of the 
individuals, and combined into one object, the con 
oept man When we predicate of this concept man 
that it js included undei the concept annual, we agaui 
combine mto a whole, only m this case two sets of 
qnahbes instead of one, the qualities abstiacted fiom 
individual men and those abstracted fiom mchviduol 
animals besides men The theory of predication, 
theiefore, oi of fornung piopositions, cannot he sepa 
rated from the theory of the formation of concepts, 
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it IS a fujthei development of the same process and 
function, that of judgment The piocess of judgment, 
nn opsiation of consciousness, is what is expiessed 
in the pioposition Concepts aie always formed by 
judgments, but not always by jndapnents expiessed 
ui piopositions When the teims oi a judgment and 
the dealing of consciousness with the teims aie suffi 
oioiitly iiiailecl to be distmguished one horn the othei, 
when wo can distinguish the piocess of judgmeutfiom 
the notions wluoh it compares, then that piocess is 
capable of bemg expiessed m a pioposition A judg 
meiit is a silent pioposition, a proposition is an ex 
piossod judgment When the concepts have arisen, 
when images have been fixed and limited by vohtion, 
all fill thoi denhng with them must be distmot, and 
capable of oxpiession m piopositions The hmitation 
of an imago as a concept mvolves the distmct exist 
oiioQ of the dealmg of consciousness with it, compels 
us to attend to the opeintion of consciousness m deal 
mg with its concepts, ns distmot fiom the concepts 
dealt -with Judgments and piopositions come next 
nftoi concepts ui ordei of complexity, iJiat is, m older 
of logic 

Concepts, It has been shoypi, axe provisional images 
oonaidciedas nmties, andtheie are only two modes 
in which they can be connected oi combined togethei 
in consciousness oi m thought, namely, time and 
space We should expect theiefoie, smee logic m 
its \oibal foiras expresses the connections and com 
binations of thought, that the foims of logical prech 
cation should he founded on and express i la 

o each oiiei m these two modes ot tunc 


of objects f 


And this 18 the c 


foi theie are two 
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founded on the modes m which the subject and 
predicate me connected m thought, and these me 
categoiical and hypothetioal pi opositions, of which 
categoiical piopositions express space relations, and 
hypothetioal propositions time relations Suboidmate 
to these two classes of propositions stand two other 
classes, which me modificntions of each of them le 
speotively, disjunotiTe piopositions, which aie a mo 
clifioation of categoiical, and hypothetico disjunctive, 
which are a modification of hypothetical propositions 
Gategoiionl and disjunctive piopositions etpiess space 
relations between then concepts, hypothetioal and 
hypothetico disjunctive piopositions express tune le 
lations between them This ls an exhaustive division 
of piopositions ftom the point of view of the mode m 
which thou subjects and piodioates are oomhuied, of 
the ooiuse which consoiousness takes in passmg fiom 
one concept to the othei Propositions may be divided 
also fiom other points of view, fiom that of then 
quantity, into umversal and paitioulai propositions, 
from that of tlieii logical qntdity, into affirmative and 
negative propositions, fiom that of thou certainty, 
mto neoeseaiy and pioblematical piopositions But 
piopositions of all those, lands must fall also under 
one 01 other of the four kinds of oategoncal, hypo 
thotical, disjmictive, and hypothetico disjunctive pio 
positions , and this lattei division appears a more 
elomentary and flmdamental division than the others, 
fiom being founded on nothing else than the modes 
in which consciousness passes fiom one of its objects 
to anothei, modes which me the possibdity of piopo 
sitions existing at all, which constitute piopositions 
not of this 01 that pmticular ohoraotei, but airXSf, so 
far as they aie simply expressions of judgment 



mocloa of time and space Wh-en, theiefoie, I iave 
fixed on one of these ohgeets hy volitaon and have it 
03 a concept, n further exeicise of vohtion 


before 


etoie me 03 a concepi, U XUIIUCI evciejac vuul 
is lequiiod to decide m which of its two modes, 

01 space, it shall he chosen to ooimect it with other 
concepts I choose one of these inodes and ahstiaot 
fiom the othei , but I have only these two to choose 
flora If I adopt the mode of time, I connect the 
tivo ooiioepts together as antecedent and consequent, 
and the proposition expi esses the fact that, when I 
pass fiom one concept to the othei, I find this con 
iieotion between them, which makes an affirmative 
hypothetioal pioposvtion , and there aie no negative 
hypothetical propositions If I choose the mode of 
space, the pioposition is categoiical, and expresses 
tho fact that, wlule I pass fiom one image oi concept 
to tho other, I find them coalesce into one image, 
cithoi as aspects of one image oi ns whole and part of 
ono linage Categoiical propositions express coales 
conoo of images, hypotheticsl propositions express 
sccpuenoo of images The choice of the mode of toe 
or space depends on vohtion, but whethei or not an 
nffliraativo proposition wiH he possible ^pends on 
tho foots 01 concepts m consciousness Disjunctive 
mopositions aie founded on the cxhaimtive ffivision of 
a wLle image mto its pmte, and express to 
cenoo, eithei of the whole and to sum rf its pai-ts, 
ot of one of the parts with another to to exclnsion 
of the rest Hyi^totico disjimctive 
founded on the exhaustive d™ 
consequents of a given antecedent, oi of antecedents 
of a given consequent, and express the coimection b 
tL?the consequent, or to antecedent, and one 



membei of the seiiea of antecedents, or consequents, 
to the et:clusiou of the other memheis Categoiical 
and disjunctive piopositions both evpiess coalescence 
of rmagea oi concepts in consciousness, hut the dis 
jnnotive piopositiona more deflmtely than the catego 
iical Hypothetical and hypothetico disjunctive pio 
positions both ahke evpiess the sequence of concepts 
m consciousness, and agani the latter land of pioposi 
tions more definitely than the formei 

§ 61 Befoie exam i ni n g howevei the classes of 
piopositions, it may he well to say sometlnng of then 
nnpoi t genei ally It has been all eady said that j udg 
inents aie sdent piopositions, and pioiiositions ex 
pressed judgments Judgments may be, 1st, peioep 
tions of the connection of piesentations, as toi mstance 
■when, standing on Westmmstei Budge, I say, London 
IS on the Thames , and in this case the proposition 
expiessmg the judgment expresses my consoionaness 
of the connection of the two piesentations The two 
objects of consciousness aae connected m conscious 
ness, as the objects are objects of consciousness, so 
then connection takes place m consciousness, and the 
objects and then connection aie subjective as well as 
objective If, 2dly, when I have gone down mto the 
country, I i elate to my fixends, London is on the 
Thames, the proposition expresses a connection he 
tween iepie3entationB,the consciousness which makes 
me speak is a ledmtegiation of London and the 
Thames and of then connection, the objects aie le 
presentations, no moie and no less subjective than 
befoie, but ni redintegration, not m presentation The 
truth of the second judgment is deiivative, derived 
from piesentatiou The test of the tiiith of the 
second judgment is to lefei to the first, to lepeat the 
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piosGiitation But by lepeating the pieseiitation I 
do not go hom subject to object objective tiuths are 
not the test of subjective truths, but subjective truths 
of piesentation aie the test of subjective tiutbs of re 
pi Gsentation Thudly, judgments may be peiceptions 
of the connection between objects of piesentation and 
objects of lepiesentntinn, as, foi mstauce, if I, stand 
mg on Weatuunatei Bndge, say, That London is on 
the Thames is whnt I lemembeied m the country, or. 
That London is on the Thames is tiuc Here agam 
tho pioxiositions express a subjective process or con- 
nootion between the two images, piesentative and re 
piosentative Since presentation and repiesentatioii 
me all the states of consciousness, these thiee move 
ments of consciousness in judgment aie all that aie 
possible, aU judgments must fall undei one oi other 
of those thioo lands 

Now, 111 the two hist cases, the pioposition em 
ployed to evpiess both judgments is the same, one 
pioposition expiesses mdiscrrmniately eitliei judg 
mont And this ciioiimstanoe pieihapa may have 
oonouiiod to load Mi MiU to say, m his System of 
Logic, Book I oh s, that “ piopositions (except 
wheie the mind itself is the subject treated of) are 
not asseitions lospecting oui idea of things, hut asser 
lions lespiocting the things themselves ” The shaip 
distinction which Mi Mill appeals tb take between 
things objective and things subjective leads him, since 
piopositions oleaily express objective thmg3,to diare 
gmd the fact that they also, at the some tune and m 
the same lespect, expiess subjective tbmgs Em fih 
tiu^ rd b T? fwf>i v®! SI ^ wa&i)(/a™v 

says Aiistotle, Be Inteip cap i Assume now that 
Bvciy thing is objective and subjective at once, and 
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Paht n the difficuHy, as to whether the import of propositions 

Div 2 is subjective or objective, disappeais entuely, foi the 
^ pr ^ impoit IS both at once, and this distmction is lepkced 
by another, namely, by that between piesentative nnd 
repi esentative judgments Apphed to this distmction, 
the words quoted from Mr MiU would restrict pi oposi 
tions to expiess only judgments of presentation But 
the fact, that the foim of the proposition does not mdi 
cate the kind of judgment which it expi esses, does not 
waiiant us m lestiictmg it to one land of judgment 
to the exclusion of anothei It shows only that the 
pieoision of language falls shoit as yet of expiessing 
the distmctions of thought Noi yet does it destioy 
the subjective chaiocter of piopositions and then 
connection with judgments, foi judgments of piesen 
tations me subjective, and then piesented objects me 
objects of consciousness, and only as such can they be 
expressed m propositions The same la the case with 
names Names also, as well os piopositions, show no 
mflections oi forms indicatmg wheAer they are used 
as names of objects m piesentation oi objects m le 
presentation The name white expresses white ob 
jeots m piesentation and m repiesentation indisoiimi 
nately, yet it is not jn the one ease a name of an 
idea (so called) and not of on object, nor m the othei 
cose a name of an object and not of an idea What 
IS leally shown by this mdiscrimmatc apphoatioii of 
names and piopositions to express piesentations and 
representations is, that we ore as yet m no position 
to found a tiue classification of names and proposi 
tions on the classification of judgments, as judgments 
of piesentation and judgments of lepresentation, smoe 
the names and piopositions have not yet been divided 
at all, but must use them without such a classifica 
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tion, except so fiu as the piopositions expzesaing the paoth 
thud class of judgments aie distmgrashed by then" niv i 
foiin fiom those expressing the judgments of the two 
hist classes , — as, foi mstance, the pioposition, That pilpaffiSl” 
London is on the Thames is tiuc, is distmguished by 
its foim from the simple proposition, London is on the 
Thames, and sofai language piovides an expiession 
for the distmotion m thought 

Just as names aae the expiession of objects, not 
of things out of 1 elation to consciousness, and as con 
oept names aie the expiession of concepts, so propo 
sitions aie the expiession of judgments In all these 
cases we act outwaidly m consequence of havmg felt 
They ois all, payohologioally speaking, instances of 
afferent oi sensitive neives exciting eflPeient oi motoi 
neives If we want to Imow what is expiesaed by 
the act, we must ask what is impi eased by the feehng 
It is unpossible to sevei the connection between pio 
positions and judgments, oi to lestiiot piopositions to 
expiess judgments of piesentation only, oi “thmgs” 
in oontiodistmction to “ideas,” or to define pioposi 
tions by the class of objects, presentative or lepre 
sentativG, which they connect The import of pio 
positions lies m the connection between the objects 
which aie the terms of the judgments expressed, n 
respective indeed of whethei they are piesentations 
01 icpieseiitations, but mvolvmg always their oonneo 
tion in consciousness as well as m objective existence 
I letuin now to the classification of projiositiona ao 
001 dmg to the modes m which their terms are con 
iiected, luespective of the spheie of consciousness, 
presentation oi repiesentation, m which they may 
be connected, foi these modes aie common to both 
spheies of consciousness 
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pamu § 62 All categoiical, mcluding disjunctive, pio 

Div 2, positions express the coalescence of images m con 

sciousnesa Then copula, the woid “is,” means 
preSt"m«. coalescence, A 18 B means A coalesces -with B The 
copula does not express the existence oi pieseiice 
of the objects in consciousness, this is a condition 
of thou being connected m a judgment, but is not 
expiessed by the pioposition expiessmg the jiidg 
ment Noi does the copula expiess the identity of 
the objects, this would be to luahe them coiiveitible 
with each othei But partial identity, identity ui 
some lespeot, is what is expiessed by the copula, and 
this partiid identity I call coalescence All oategoii 
cal piopositions connect a concept with its exclusion 
111 space, affim oi deny some part of its exclusion of 
its inclusion But what is it that is said, m an afiii 
mative pioposition, of that concept which is the sub 
ject? And agam what is said of the piedicate, which 
by being consideied as belonging to the exclusion of 
the subject, is theieby consideied as diffeient Aom 
it? It IS,— and this is what the pioposition asseits, — 
that the subject w the predicate, a pait of its own 
exclusion, and again that the predicate, a part of that 
exclusion, u the subject oi the molusion Piedicate 
and subject of the pioposition aie the some The 
subject, the mclusion of the concept, is asserted to be 
its exclusion oi a pait of it, to be that which by its 
very nature, as the mclusion of the concept, it dis 
tmguished from itself In othei woids, the limits 
unposed by vobtion m cieatmg the concept are ovei 
leapt, and the concept is carried out beyond them, and 
made to coalesce with its contiadictory or its exclu 
Sion Aie those limits destioyed by bemg oveileapt? 
By no means, they aie essential to the overleaping. 
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to the pioposition They aie vahd foi vohtiou, but pabt^ 
not foi uituition The pioposition, the continuatiou niv 2. 
of conaciouanesa, leaves them behind and asaeits that, 
them notwithatapding, the objects mthm them and pSpSitSL 
the objects beyond them me one object In legaid 
to vohtiou subject and piedieate aie two objects con 
nected togethei, m legmd to mtmtion they aie one 
object They aie two objects oonaeoted together so 
long as we use the concept names by which vohtion 
sepal atcs the molusion feom the exclusion of the con 
oept In ordei to say that A is the some as B, we 
must begin by assuming them to be diffeient We 
could not say that they weie the same, unless we 
legarded them first as not the same It follows that 
they aie diffeient m one lespect, the same in anothei 
lespoot, diffeient m lespect of vohtion, the saine in 
lespeot of mtmtion The image fixed by volition 
coalesces, wlule I keep it befoie the mnid, ivith some 
thing which was not mcluded m it, but excluded fiom 
it, as so fixed by vohtion Piopositions express this 
coaleaoeuoe of concepts, of the molusion and exclu 
Sion of a oonoept, m mtmtion Hence theie os no 
oontiadiotion mvolved m the pioposibon, the piopo- 
Hition IS not sen oontiadictory, for it os a movement 
of intuition, and the hmits which mtmtion oveileaps 
me not unposed by itself hut by vohtion, are Inmtb 
voluiitnidy adopted by consciousness to mmk its own 
piogiess Consciousness with one hand, as it weie, 
mtmtion, diaws an advancmg Ime, with the othei, 
volition, it maiks piogiess The two functions aie 
not oontrndictoiy, but they me equally essential If 
the maiks weie obhtoiated as soon as oveileapt, theie 
would be no piogiess, foi the piogiess is one of con 
soionsuess, of knowledge, and consists m the accumu 
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n lation of the marhs aa well as in oveileapmg them 
Ply s. Wheie volition makes a mark, theie is the pnnciple 

S B2. of oontiaihctioii, ah. on one side of the mark is the 

projiraiutniH, contTadictoi y of aU on the othei side of the mark, one 
side IS A, the other side is not A Intuition moves 
along the Ime of oonscionsness, and passes fiom the 
mclusion of the concept, which is the subject, ovei 
the hmit of oontiadiction, to the exclusion of the 
concept, the piedicate If the object which it meets 
theio IS one which experience oi association has shown 
to be connected m a certain way with the inclusion 
of the concept, the pioposition expiesses this conneo 
tion and is affiimative, if not, it expresses the want 
of this connection and is negative The two con 
oepts coalesce or do not coalesce m mtuihon, pieseii 
tative 01 lepiesentaUve The copula, “is" or “is 
not,” takes the place of the hmit of contradiction 
Categorical predication accoidingly proceeds by adop 
tion of the foim of contradiction, of the postulates, 
and of the concept form, as the means of distinguish 
mg the movement of oonsoiousnesa mto distmot steps , 
which adoption takes place m the establishment ol 
concepts, the concept bemg a portion of mtuition 
thioivn mto the concept form And as oonsoious 
ness m piedication does not adopt the foim of contia 
diction as an object m itself, hut as a fonn applicable 
to all objects, os it does not identify the concepts, as 
content, with then form of contradiction, so it does 
not contiadict itself m taking the concepts out ol that 
form Bgam, and aaseitmg the coalesoence of their m 
rlusion and exclusion m the proposition, oi nullify 
the form of contiadiction itself by ohangmg its con 
tent, and suhstitutuig foi its hmit the copula of the 
pioposition 
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rheie aie two \vn.y8 in which the coalescence ot Paktu 
G oiicepta, cxpieBsed hy affiimative categoiTcal piopo 
Bitions, can tnhe place, cithei the concepts coincide, fsi 
oi one 13 a pait oi the othei And in the lattei case 
it IS not indilfeient which of the two is part, and 
which whole, but logic chooses one mode only, and 
in logical piopositions the piedicate is always the 
whole, and the subject the part To make this clear, 
lefoienoe must be mode to the doctrme of the exten 
Hioii and intension of concepts, which may be seen 
olenily explained by Su W Hamilton, Logic, Leot 
VIU and Discussions, App 2 B Eveiy concept, 
whether it is ageneial 01 apaiticular notion or image, 

IS a quantum 01 a class, and that m two ways , first. 

It contains a oeitam numbei of quahties, one or any 
numbei , secondly, it contams a oeitam numbei of 
individuals, one or any numbei, possessing each of 
them aU those quahties Eoi instance, the geneial 
notion ammal is a class or quantum of quahties, sup 
pose sentience, possession of neive, and oeUidai or 
gnmsation It is also a quanUun 01 class of mdi 
viduals, each possessmg all these quahties, say the 
classes, which aie mdividuals to the genus animal, 
Voitcbiate, Mollusc, Kadiate, and Articulate As a 
quantum of the flist kmd it has these quahties as its 
uitonsion , ns a quantum of the second kmd it has 
these classes, which aie individuals to it, as its exten 
Bion And it is manifest that the mtension and ex 
tension of any concept aie exactly comcident, those 
individuals only me mcluded in the extension winch 
have aU the quahties mcluded m the mtension of the 
concept, whatovei othci quahties they may possess 
besides, the intension measuies the extension ot the 
concept, and Vice veisfi The extension is suspended 
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on. the mtenaioii, all those objects m which the qua 
lities of the intension aie found united, no moie and 
no fewer, aie included m the extension Faither it 
13 plain, fioiu oompaimg several concepts of the same 
senes togethei, that the proportion between then m 
tension and extension, as quanta, vanes mveisely, 
concepts whose extension is laige have a small mteu 
Sion, and those which have a large mtenaon have a 
small extension Animal for matance, compared witli 
Veitebiate, has a smaUei intension and a laigei ex 
tension , as each new quantum of qnohties is added 
to the intension, n new quantum of mdividuals is 
taken off fiom the extension, and the new name 
Qxpi esses the new diessmg of tlie balance The 
individaal aimnals, such as this man, this hoise, &c 
have the laigost intension and the Smallest extension, 
namely umty, of all the concepts m the senes The 
enlargement of the intension, the addition of specific 
qualities and peouhanbes, lessens the numbei of m 
stances m which aU aie found to coexist, so tliat, 
while extension and mtension aie always m mvei'se 
Xiropoition, they always coriespond to and balance oi 
measuie each other The widest possible concept. 
Existence, has the snjnllest possible mtension, but the 
greatest possible extension This thought applied to 
the umveise, as the object matter of the diffeient 
special sciences, is the ground of Comte’s dootame of 
the logical oidei of those sciences, of then ariange 
ment in a scale oi hieraichy accoidmg to the decieose 
in generality end mciease m complexity of the laws 
of each of them, that is to say, then decrease m ex 
tension and inciease in mtension Thus the laws of 
Ethic as the most complex of ah the sciences come 
lost and highest, and the umfs to whom those laws 
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apply wa tin- ultimate mdividuala of the umveise, Piiwn 
opposed to the laws of tlio genoinl concept, existence, 
at the otlioi end of llio logical scnlo fsj 

All concepts, whothei genoinl, pnitieulai, or mdi 
vidiial. that is. inmges fixed on and limited ns unities 
liy volition, nio idiho included ni this view of exten 
Sion and inti iisioii And it is nn useful suggestion 
nmdc m tlio ]'’ssny, Languago and feoionco (Thiee 
J'Nsiiys, l.oiidon, 1863, p 86), that the connotation 
and denotation of wolds, in Ml J S Mill’s employ 
iiient ol those toiins, me to woids what mtensiou and 
cvLension aio to conoepls, 01 notions expi eased by 
woids, HO lliat by the connotation of a conoeiit name 
18 undoi stood tlio mtoiision of tho concept, and by its 
douotatioii tlio extension of tlic concept Eveiy con 
cept IS 11 ipuinlnin m two ways, a quantum of qualities 
and a qiianluiii of individuals, each of which mdi 
viilualH cimtaiiiH all the qualities of the othei 01 m 
tensiw qimnlimi, but the oxtioino mombeis of a 
Hiiii.H. till mdividiiid concept at tho one end, and die 
geiiiial concept at tlio othoi, contain lespootively only 
one individual and only one qnahty But the eon 
ccptioii ol a quantum, whcthci of quahties 01 of ob 
jeots poHscHsnig qualities, wlictlioi one 01 many, la the 
conception ol a space lilled with what it oontams, so 
that, when one qiiahty 01 one object is asseitod to 
coalcHci! with iiiiiitbei. it is oithoi uioludod m 01 com 
Cldcs -witli the space oeeupiod by that othei, and wo 
have liiloie us Ihe mtintion of spaces nicludmg 01 
coinciding wilh each othoi If oxpciiouoe, in pie 
Bontiition Ol upiesuntiition, compels the two concepts 
to coalesce, it must bo in one of these two ways 
When tho exUnsion of a coiicopt is piodicated of its 
intension, 01 its mtciiaoii of its exloiisioii, tho two 
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ooHcepta coalesce as oomcidmg Foi mstance, Am 
mala, meaiung whatevei possesses sentience, nerve, 
and cellulai oigamsation, aie veitebiate, mollusc, la 
diate, and aibculate Heie tke intension and the 
extension of the some concept, animal, aie balanoeci 
against each othei, and animal as a class coincides 
mth animal as a collection of qualities , one is the 
definition of the othei, its analysis and oounteipart 
But when the coalescence is not by way of coincidence 
but of inclusion, then subject and predicate must, m 
coalescing, become eithei whole oi pait one of the 
othei When I picdicate m oidei of extension, the 
subject is moluded as a part m the predicate as a 
whole, for instance, Man is veitebiate, England is 
insulai , whcie the subject os contained in a largei 
class of individuals, man m that of thmgs veitebiate, 
England ui that of things insulni But these same 
propositions may bo understood m oidei of intension, 
and m that cose the subject is a whole of which the 
piedioate is apait, for instance, Man, as a quantum 
of qualities, contains among them the quohty of bemg 
vertebrate , England contams the quahty of bemg 
msulai The some pioposition, if its terms aie un 
del stood as umts of mtenaion, moves fiom subject as 
whole to piedioate os pait 

It was said above that logic leoogmses, that is, at 
least, would do well to lecogmse (for 1 speak hke a 
bairistei who pi edicts that the Court ivdl do what he 
knows to be the law), m propositions wheie the oo 
alescence is of whole and pait, only those piopositions 
as logical wheie the piedioate is the whole and the 
subject the port, exoludmg those wheie the subject 
IS the whole and the piedicate the poit If this is 
admitted, it follows that piopositions wheie the pie 
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dicatioii 18 in oitlei of intension should lie excluded paitu, 
fiomluffic lUit to this objections wdl he laised It “ray’ll 
may be iislced, Does jncdicntion in oidei of intension ^ 
iiocLXsaidy iimkc the subject whole, and the piedicate 
Iiiiit, and, Does piodioivtion ni oidei of extension 
iii'CC'iHaLily iiiidvO the subject pait. and the piedicate 
wheh I And imtliu it maybe asked, If, as is heie 
iniiiiitwiiKd. Ihu toalc-soenco ol the concepts is the 
sole (limp; iHseilod by piopositions, is it not entuely 
indilh u lit winch ol the two, subject and piedicate, is 
whole and which is pait? Why should wo not be 
wpially eon out and logical in sayuig, in older of ex 
tiiwloii, ViUebiato is man, and in oidei ofmtension, 

ItiHiiliu IN Jtiigland? Is it not mdrfterent whether 
sulijctL bo whole and piodicote part, oi predicate 
whole and Hnh)eot pait? And is it not consequently 
indilltiont whetlu i we employ the oidoi of extension 
01 llie oidei ol intension in picdioation, aie not both 
oiinally logilimnto? 

luiat with iigiud to picdication m older of inten 
Hion Whatuvei may be the true lule os to tlie posi 
tion ol Huhjoob and piodioato as whole and part, m 
jiuipoNitions m oidei of extension, yet, mdependently 
of that iiile, piopoBitions m oidoi of intension are 
cv'ludod fiom logic by the natmo of the concept 
(lonccpls aio niiities, when I piedicate ui oidei of 
iiiluiHioii, T do not tioat ooiioepts as umties When I 
say liiHulaiity is a piopcity of England, 1 do not 
nil an all iiiNulaiity, hut apnitioidm instance or kmd 
of It, when 1 say Man is veitebiate, m oidei of m 
tolHion, I do not moan that ho has the quohty of bemg 
vcitobralo m all its shapes, but only in one oi some 
of them , the whole concept oi unity of qualities, man, 
does not contain m it the whole concept oi quality of 
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bemg vertebiate But if I take the tiTO m oictei of 
extension, then man, as a whole oi umty, is included 
m the whole concept oi umty, veitehiate, England 
is included m the whole class, insular objects In 
fact, concepts aie logical umts only so fai as they aie 
wholes m oidei of extension, the quahhes mcluded 
in objects are concepts only so far as they aie umJiod 
by vobbon , it must be specified what quality is meant, 
whetbei by vertehiation, foi mstance, is meant that 
common to all veitehiate ammals, oi that common to 
man, oi that to fishes, and so on But this changes 
tlie quahty mto a whole oi umt of extension, at the 
same time that it changes it mto a concept Suppose 
1 have a piovisional image of veitebiation common to 
all veitehiate ammals, then, keepmg this befoie me 
as a concept, an umt, I bung it mto connection with 
the concept man, and say m oidei of mtension Man 
is veitehrate, oi contains m him vertehiation, — the 
piroposition is not true, he does not contain it m this 
sense, or suppose I say, etiU m oidei of mtension, but 
chongmg the position of subject and piedioate, Veite 
hi ate IS man, oi the vertehiation common to all am 
maJs contams m it the quahhes of man, then the pio- 
position is absurd ns weE as untiue If, theiefoie, 
concepts are logical muhes, predicahon m ordei of 
mtension is dlogioal The only logical way of ti eatmg 
concepts is to use them m piopositious m which they 
can be treated as umhes, that is, m piopositions m 
Older of extension 

Propositions m which subject and predicate com 
cida are always legitimate, foi m these, though we 
pass from the mtension to the extension of one and 
the same concept, and vice versk, yet the quahties 
which constitute the mtension me unified mid made 



conociib by volition, by tbo qualities me meant all 
the iiiHtiiuees of tlio pesenco of tbo qualities, they 
aie in fact tiiiiwloimcd into quanta of extension The 
(mill immml.foi instance, im ana aU objects possessing 
sentieiiu, mivi, iiml (ollulai oiganiaation, the pio 
viHumiil Ullage is an animal shape with those qualities, 
shinibiig loi all aucli shapes The intension of the 
loin I pi IB a (buss of iiulividunh na much ns the ex 
li iision IS, lait class of luihvulutils is asseiteil in the 
piopoHitum to ooinoiilc with nnothei 

St'Limilly with logiuil to the lulo which malces the 
pullicate whole and the siihjoot pmt, in piopositions 
in niilei of ONtcnsion, wliore tho toims do not com 
iiilo It is tiiii! that conlosconco m intuition may 
lake place whethui wo begin with the whole oi with 
tho pull, and, so fin as this only is oonoomocl, the 
oxpiismon 111 Ihiit ciialoHccnto in piopositions might 
luiivii lioin wiioio to pint as widl as ftoin pmt to 
ivliolo lint nil almost uinveisnl custom has decided 
I hat Iho miiigi wliiih contains shall ho placed lost, 
and thiitwhiih is luiiliiiiied hist, iii oidci of speech, 
lluit the piidiiiilo shall oxpicsfi that to which the 
Hiili|i cl lielongH, (he sulqi cl he cxiilainod by assigning 
that to which it lii'hmgH, mid not that which belongs 
to it 'I'll Lins iiilo piopositions m oidei of mtension 
iippoiiusl to foiin mi esooption, but they did so only 
iip|iau ntly, smi ii Ihoy i (‘voisod the position of subject 
mid iniibnile, as )iiut and whole, only by using ge 
iieial tcims as equivalent, not to all the mstances ron 
laimd luidi'i Ihcin, bill to single modes of qnabties 
It is only 111 catcgmieal jnopositiohs that the order 
of intoiisioii ionics loiwaid, no othci kind of piropo 
Bitlon lends ilsell to cxpiicss tho mheience of qualities 
in ohjccLs , Mid In oatogouoal iiioiiositions this kind 
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PiM u of coalescence la not a logical one, since general teims 
niv 2. should include and lecaU all the instances of objects 
8 62 01 qualities to which the term applies, not one single 

pro^Mom instance only of its applicability 

A leference to the mental opeiations which give 
rise to the two oiders of intension and extension will 
serve to verdy the view now taken of them, as to 
their respective fitness foi logical pm poses Every 
object has intension which exists as what has been 
called in § a6 a lemote object, that is, as an enipiiiool 
object composed of nnmedinte empiiioal objects Ob 
jects have mteiision as objects of peiception, then 
attiibutes oi qnahties aie then intension But ob 
jeots have extension only when fixed on by vohtion, 
and tiansfonned fiom peioepts mto concepts The 
term extension is deiived oiigmaUy, no doubt, fiom 
the case of those concepts only which me geneial as 
opposed to abstract notions, that is, which m e geneial 
and not particulaa concepts, the extension of a go 
neial notion is composed of the seveial mstauoes m 
which the ahstiact quahty, expiesaed by its name, 
oooura , for mstanoe, the extension of the genei al 
notion pdlared comprises the quahty of bemg pil 
lared m porticoes, Gieek temples. Gothic cathedrals, 
and so on But when only a single instance has 
been observed, and the quahty is only an abstract 
notion or a paitioulai concept, still the teim exten 
Sion 18 apphcable to the smgle object, but it is an 
umt of extension In no case con thoie be extension 
without a concept foimed by vohtion , the mtension 
of these concepts consists m the qualities which they 
have ns objects of peiception, the nmon of winch 
quahties mto complex parcels constituted them le 
mote objects To hi mg the intension of concepts 
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into loRio, lit tliat chamcta of intension, is to de 
sLioy tin distiiictivo cliainotu of logic, the ohaiactei 
winch disfinguiMhea it fiom inodes of peiception 
[ntoiisioii IS II woid of peiception, extension is a 
wold of logic (loriLcpts have intension as images 
01 olin<ts 111 pciotphoii, but only as concepts have 
they I \U iiHioii 

1 (i nil the only legitimate catcgoiical piopositioiis 
me those wheiu the subject and piodicnto coalesce 
by coincidi'iiop, and those wheie they coalesce by 
nil liidmg the subioot in the piedioate In negative 
puiposilioiis no modes of coalescing can be distm 
guislied I if the toims coalesced at all, they would 
not bo negative piopositioiis But the two inodes 
of oatcgoucal ailiimativo piopositioiis aie both ex 
piesseil liy the same foiiuula, A is B, and theiefoie 
iigiiiie alleiilioti ni practice to distinguish them, to 
distiugiimh wbetliei the pioposition is oi is not simply 
(oiivei tilde Wbeio 8 ii)))cct and picdioato coincide, 
mi'll IK llie aualysm ot the othoi Whoio subject is 
nil bull d 111 pii dilate, they aio togotlioi the analy 
HIM lit tlm pioposiLum lienee all piopositioiis aie 
luiiilytical But also, snioo all piopoationa are foi 
waid inoveiiieiils of coiiHcionsuosB, ore ooidescencos of 
uiingeH, they aio ill this lospoct synthotioal That is 
to say, the prei ess is syntliosis, the lesiilt is analysis , 
01 the pincesH ot piedioation is analysis as to its 
wlinlc ohiciliiinltei, synthesis as to its method of 
deiiliiig with its object matter as n coEeotion of paits 
The pioiiosition is in nil onaos an analysis of its whole 
content into its subject and picdionte, in cases of 
ooiiioidciioe, It IB besides an analysis of subject by 
prodicote and of piedioato by subject But it is syn 
ihosiH of the paits of Its whole content, subject and 



piedicate, a combination of one with the other m the 
foi ward -movement of consciousness 

If we hold that concepts entei mto the proposi 
tion as umties, we me enabled to dismiss the con 
sideration of umveraal and particular piopositions 
Wbethei we say AH atmnals, some animals, oi this 
animal, aie sentient, m any cose the subject and the 
pieehcate aie each a smgle concept These, hke 
modals, aie foims of speech provided by grammar, 
which con, but need not, be adopted by logic foi 
its own pmposes We need not think undei these 
forms, but we may if we choose But howevei we 
modify the concepts winch aie subject or piedicate 
of oni propositions, they still lemam concepts, each 
a angle concept, and must coalesce m consciousness 
m oidei to bemg oombmed in a pioposition 

§ 63 The second gieat class of piopoations con 
tarns those which expieas the oonnootiou of oonoepts 
m Older of tune, hypothetical piopoations But it 
is not enough that the oonoepts should be piedioated 
of one another as suoceedmg, they must be connected 
together by some bond, ratified or valid m conscious 
ness, expiessmg a fact of consciousness m oidei of 
tune, the bond of causation , just as m categoiical 
piopositions it IS expeiienoe that makes the concepts 
coalesce mto one object m one and the same poi 
tion of space In categoiical piopositions subject and 
piedicate coalesce mto one object, m hypothetical 
propositions, wheie the lelatious of the concepts m 
ordei of tune alone aie considered, they cannot oo 
alesce mto one object, and a bond of connection be 
tween them as sepaiate objects must be sought This 
bond 13 the causal idation The subject of categon 
cal propositions becomes the antecedent, and the pie 
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tlicale booomea the consequent, of hypothetical pio 
]i()»iLions The hypothetical pioposition oaseits that 
given one object aiiothu vnll follovy, oi be capable of 
being oHseitud, 11 A is B, then C is D The copula 
lu hypotliuticiil piopositions is not, as in categoiical, 
iivvoid Higinlying coalcscoiico, but two woida aigm 
lying the (hptiulenco of one object on miothei,— If, 
llieii , Since the vvoid if w a conjunction, and giain 

luatK ally lutjiiuos and intioduoes a sentence and not 
II wnglo iiiuiie. It follows that the terms of hypothe 
lical piopositions aio themselves piopositions But 
pio]iositioiiH wliith aio the etpiession of judgments 
ilo not oasontially dilfei fiom concept names which 
luo the e\piC88ion of concepts, and it makes no es 
HWitiivl dilToionoo between catogoiionl and hypothe 
held piojiositions that the toims of the lattei nio 
piopositions ovpiiosHuig analysed concepts, and not 
toiici[>(s Hunpily Ilypotliotioal piopositions do not 
iissi'it tliiil the complex of objects oxistmg in one 
moimint of time is oi contains the cause of the com 
pln\ 111 nlijicts GMstiiig 111 the moinoiit of time next 
sui ci'Piling, though it is Into that it does so, noi do 
Lliey diu'clly assoit that one object oi event is n suffi 
ciuTit oiiiiso of the cxiHlencc of auothei, though such 
dll act inopnsitioiis iinght have been selected fiom 
gi lunmatioal speech by logicians ns well ns the foim 
wlnih (hoy have actually selected foi the samepUr 
linsc, iimnoly, the imiposo of expiessing thou leason 
iiigH m flio foim of time, hut hypothetical pioposi 
tions puck out some isolated object oi event in one 
moiiiiml III time, and asseit that it is such that an 
ollioi object oi event m some succeeding moment of 
time will aiisc in consequence of it, not howevei that 
the formoi object oi cv'Oiit is the sole cause oi condi 
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EinT u tion of the latter, but only that it is a Bufficient cause 
This corresponds to the lule, m categoiioal pioposi 
sTra tions, that the suhjeet is moluded as a pait m the 
pJSmhoSa piedicate, foi the consequent is huger than the ante 
cedent, inasmuch as it may aiise m consequence of 
some othei antecedent, if the one named does not 
aiTse or exist DifFeieut as hypiotheticnl and cate 
goncal piopositions aie m form, yet one is no moie 
pioblematioal than the other Both alike express, 
not the existence of their teims or eithei of them, 
not the piesenoe of then terms m consciousness, 
though they both imply it, but they express the 
tonnection between then tenns, concepts expressed 
by names m the one, concepts oi events expi eased by 
piopiositions m the other , one lu the oidei of space, 
the other m that of time The If of the hypothetical 
copula does not render the proposition pioblematioal, 
but the hypothetical proposition, If A is B, then C is 
D, 18 exactly equivalent to this. The concept oi event 
AB IS a cause of the concept or event CD 

Hypothetical propositrons have a prerogative over 
categorical propositions, derived ftom then use of the 
form, of time abstracted from space, and that is, that 
they can move either m order of history or m order 
of cogmtion, the antecedent con bo either the causa 
existendi oi the causa cognoscendi of the consequent 
Categorical pioposifcons can make no distmctiou be 
tween these two orders, they are bound to the thnd 
Older, the order of logio alone , they make abstioc 
tion of the form of time, and of histoiy and cognition 
m tune But the employer of hypothetical pioposi 
tions IS bound to distmgmsh, m which of these two 
oiders he places the connection of then terms, for the 
confusion of the two is one of the most fertile somces 
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of fallacy “ If a man is meiiy, he is happy” is an riETii. 

instance of tlia antecedent hemg used as the causa nn 2. 

cognosoendi of the consequent “ If a man has done ^ 
his duty, he is happy” is an instance of its bemg SfSSLiitiu. 
used as the causa existeudi of the consequent In 
both cases the connection between the events as con 
oepts oi images in the mind of the spenkei is what is 
cxpicssed by the pioposition 

§ 54 The next class is that of disjunctive proposi 
tiona These flow fiom and aie subordinate to cate p»i>««uoni 
goiioal piopoBitiona, they are oategorioal propositions 
of a diffoieiit tand, but os oategonoal they nsseit co 
alesoenoo of concepts ond uiute their teims m oidei 
of space Disjunctive propositions arise when a whole 
class of concepts m ordei of extension has been 
foimod , foi mstanoe, when the concept anunal has 
boon divided mto its foni sub kmgdoms, vertebiate, 
molluso, radiate, and aitioulato niuinals, 01 these 
ogam into 01 dels and classes, ending with mdmdual 
animals as the smallest class of extension Then two 
kinds of disjimotivc piopositions aiise, fliat when the 
whole oonoopt aiumal is oonsideied as comcident 
with the whole of its dividing ooiioepta, as, Ammols 
nio oithoi voitohiatc, molluso, ladiate, or articulate, 
secondly, when an mdividuol ammol, 01 a class eon 
sideied ns an mdividnal, as mnmmaho, is asserted to 
bo lofoiablo to one of the classes above it, as, for 
mstanoo, Man is eithei a mammal, a hud, a reptile, 

01 a fish , Mammals are eithei vertebrate, mollusc, 
ladmto, 01 aiticnlate The flist kmd of di'gunotive 
jiiopositions, those m which the whole of o class is 
assoitcd to coincide with its paits, 01 to contain them 
oaoli sepal atoly, is not exclusive but inclusive, the 
whole class is mdiffoient to its paits singly, is each of 
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Pam a them at once The second kind, in which the whole 
PIT 2 class 13 only given ns divided into paits, and is pie 
^ 1 64.^ cheated as so divided, must contain any smaller poition 
proScom of itself Only m one of these divisions and not m nno 
thei , and thei efoi e is exclusive , if the subj eot belongs 
to one part of the piedicnte, it is eo ipso excluded 
fiom the others The disjunctive propositions of this 
latter kind arc those which aie piopeily disjunctive, 
the former kind are not distmgiiishable essentially 
fiom simple categorical piopositions of comoidenoe 
In disjunctive piopositions, as m simple categoii 
oal, the copula expiesses coalescence of the subject 
with the piedicate ui consciousness , the diffeience 
between disjunctive and categorical piopositions hes 
in the gieatei complexity of the predicates of the 
foimei Less is asserted by the disjunctive than by 
the oategoiioal m one sense, because tlie predicate is 
opened thereby to a fuither deteimmahon, an altei 
native, and the subject not expiessed m its oomple 
tion More is asserted by them m another sense, 
because not only is a predicate asserted, but some of 
the leletions of this piedioate are uioluded in the as 
sertion The oategoiical proposition, A whale 13 a 
mammal, is an asseition complete m itself, whatever 
fuithei may have to be said on the subject The 
disjunctive pioposition, A whale is either a mammal, 
a leptde, a bud, or a fish, mclndes mdeed the assei 
tion, A whale is a mammal, but does not fix it ns the 
thing asserted by the piojiosition, it gives the alter 
natives of this assertion, and therefore the means of 
deciding on its truth, which were not ooutaiiied in 
the categoncal pioposiboii This character, of m 
eluding the means of deciding 01 conditions of the 
truth of a proposition, seems to he the reason why 



disjunctive piopositions aie often tieated in connec 
tion with hypothetical 

A negative disjunctive piopoBition expnesses that 
the subject does not coaleseo with any of the alteina 
tives of the piedicate, and theiefoie it is useless to 
ciKjuiie, in the case of negatives, whethei they aie 
of the inclusive oi exclusive Older Foi mstonoe, 
Whales aie neitliei mollusc, artioulate, nor radiate, 
is a negative clisjunotive proposition, which expresses 
alike the non coalescence of the concept whales with 
the whole indifferently and with the parts separately 

§ 65 The fourth and last class is that of hypo 
thetioo digunotive piopositions These flow fiom 
and me a modification of hypothetical, as disjunctive 
aie of oategoiiool propositions Their foim is tune, 
they express, m similar manner as the disjunctive, 
the completion of the senes of effects of a given 
cause, 01 of causes of a givou effect The hypotheti 
oal pioposition asserts, foi instance. If he is sad, he 
wants money (oniisa cognoscendi) The hypothetioo 
disjunotive asserts. If he is sod, he wants eithei 
money, oi health, oi employment, that is, it com 
pletes the senes of consequents proved, one if not aU 
of wlnoh must be pioved by the antecedent oi giound 
of uifeiencc. He is sod Oi again, the hypothetical 
pioposition asserts. If he wants money, he will be sad 
(causa existendi) The hypothehco disjunctive as 
aei ts, If he wonts eithei health, oi money, oi em 
ployinont, ho will he sod , completing the series of 
causes as before of effects 

It 13 to be obseived that the hypothetico thsjunc 
tive, like the disjunctive, expi esses its alternatives 
both oxolusivcly and inclusively Logical language 
provides no cleai and simple foiinula by which the 
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two modes ore distmgmshed &om each otiioi , it is 
still left to the leosonei to state each tune, m wliich 
sense, exclusively oi inclusively, he is using the pio 
positions, 01 to his opponent to anolyse Ins assertions 
and 1 educe them to one oi othei of these foiins 
This end might perhaps be attained by distuigiiishmg 
the moluBive use of tlie disjunctive and hypothetioo 
disjunctive pioposition by the addition of the woid 
“mdiffoiently,” leaving them m then present foim 
when tliey we mtended exclusively We nuglit say, 
foi mstwioe, Voise is oithei ihymed oi uuihyined, ui 
diffoiently, but. The Faeiy Queen is eithei rhymed 
01 miihymod, and in the hypothotico disjunctive, If 
wo MO piudent, wo shoU oithoi ooinmond oi dosoiwe 
suooesB, inchfFeiently, but. If a religious weed is poi 
seouted, it wdl bo oitlioi upiootod or stiongthenod 
Neitlici hypotboticnl nor hypothetioo disjunctive 
propositions can be negative so long as they lomaui 
in, that foim, foi wliethei the teims mo both of them 
negative, or one negative and the othoi afTiiinativo, 
the connection betiveon them, which is what is as 
SOI ted by the pioposition, must always he affhmod 
Thoio 18 no hypothetioivl form foi a negative pioposi 
tion, giammatical languoge does not adimt it In 
oidci to deny both hypothetioal and hypothotico 
disjunctive piopositions, they must be lodiiood to 
then catcgoiicnl equivalents Foi mstanoe, the nc 
gativos of the piopositions. If a man is meiiy, ho is 
happy , and. If a man is sad, he wants eithoi money, 
01 health, oi employment, ore, A man’s being nieiiy 
IS no pi oof of Ins hemg happy , and, A man’s heuig 
sad IS no pi oof of Ins wanting citlioi money, oi 
health, oi employment The connection of the tonns 
must ho denied 
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§ 56 It follows in the next place to tieat briefly 
of ByUogisma A syllogism is a system of thiee pio 
positions which aio of such a natme, and aie so 
HIT anged, that the thiid, the Conclusion oi the Qusestio, 
IS seen to lesultfiom the combination of the two first, 
oi the Piemises An logic m its employment of Ian 
gunge selects foui kinds of propositions, as adequate 
to tliG expiesaion of all the judgments of conscious 
ness, and, m oidei to avoid confusion m the use of 
language foi the expression of thought, restricts itself 
to the employment of these alone, so logic also selects 
foul systems oi ariangements of piopositions as ade 
quate to the expression of all geneiabsations of con 
soiousness, whethei ciitical oi aoqmsitive, and rejects 
others ns superfluous and leadmg to conflision In 
both cases, both m propositions and m syUogiams, the 
language employed is selected foi the aoouiacy with 
which It expresses the movement of consciousness, 
tlio judgments m the one case, the motived judgments, 
01 judgments with the ground oi reason, m the other, 
so that wo may be oeitam that whateyei is obedient 
to the foi ms of the syllogism is obedient to the laws 
of thought, and that whatevei can be expressed as 
the conclusion of a syllogism is true, so fer as the 
laws of thought me concerned The syUogistio forms 
aie not the laws of thought, but expressions of them 
in language, m the ariangement of piopositions The 
laws of thought me time and space, the postulates, 
and the concept foiin Propositions and syUogisms, oi 
systems of propositions, me ariangements of language, 
of words and sentences, so as to express accurately 
and yet adequately the movement of consciousness m 
accordance with those laws The laws of thought 
aie implanted m consciousness by natme, language 
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also and all its forms me expiessions of consoiousuess, 
belongmg by natuie to conscious bemgs, but the 
selection of some of these forms of language, and 
then systematisation, so as to serve ns expiessions of 
judgments and generalisations m accoidance with the 
laws of thought, this is an mvention of reflecting 
man, an adaptation of natural ciicumstancea to his 
oivn puiposes Man was led to the conscious seleo 
tion of the foims by findmg them oi many of them 
in use befoie selection, he used them spontaneously 
before he selected them voluntarily Then logical 
systems mose, each systematismg language m diffeient 
ways The last step is to find tlie piinoiple of seleo 
tion, to find the laws of thought which the seleotioii 
of foiTOS of language is designed to expiess, oi which 
they weie unconsciously adapted to expiess, that is, 
to show the connection of logical piopositions and 
syllogisms with their source, the laws of conscious 
ness, and to haimonise them as a system ftoin that 
pomt of view The forma of time and space, with 
then matenal element, mto which volition intioduces 
the postulates and the concept-foim, me the key of 
logic and of its veibal forma of propositions and syl 
logisms 

Syllogisms me of foui kuida, depending on the 
foui hmds of propositions and called by the same 
names The kmd of the syllogism is deteimmed by 
the kmd of the proposition which it has for its major 
premiss See agam Sii W Hamdton, Logic, Leot xv 
Categoncal syllogisms me those m which the thiee 
propositions me categorical, and in which the cooles 
cence of the concepts m the qiimatio, oi conclusion, 
IS made possible by the discoveiy of a middle teim 
01 thud concept with which they both coalesce In 



disjunctive syllogisms no new middle term is uitro 
duced, but the exhaustive analysis of the concept 
given ui the majoi piemiss is made the giound of the 
conclusion, foi it was shown above that the dugunc 
tive pioposition does not asseit a fact simply, but as 
mvolved m alteinativea which contain the means of 
deciding on its truth In hypothetical syllogisms also 
no new middle teim is introduced, but, as m disjunc 
tive, the giouud of the conclusion is already contamed 
m the major piemiss And the same may be said of 
the hyjiothetico disjunctive syllogisms, winch comhme 
the peouharities of the two precedmg lands But the 
oonolusion in thiee of tlie four lands of syllogism, m 
all except the hypothetioo disjunctive, is a oategoiioal 
pioposition, that is, it is a pioposition expressing the 
ooalesoenoe of two concepts mto one The lesult is 
*the same m all these thiee kmds, and that icsultis 
an image, whethei we reach it by leaaoumg m the 
foim of apace oi ni that of tune, whether by the 
mtioduction of a new intemediate concept, as m 
oategoncal syllogisms, oi by an exhaustive analysis, 
as in disjmiotive syUogisiiis, oi by the oonsideiation 
of its consequents oi of its antecedents, as m hypo 
thetioal syllogisms The leault m hypothetioo dia 
junotive syllogisms is an hypothetical proposition 
The middle teim oi concept of an affirmative 
oategoncal syllogism must either contam one of the 
extieme concepts and ho contamed m the othei, or it 
must contam one and comeide with the othei, oi it 
must oomcide with one and he contamed m the othei, 
01 it must comcide mth them both, othei wise it does 
not compel then coalescence This gives use to fom 
cases, 01 figures, of categoiical affirmative pioposi 
tions, of each of which I will give an mstance with 
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Pimu a diagram nmiexed to render the movement cleaiei 
An matanoe of the fiiat ligme la, ’■ 

SyiS*™. “™“'’ 

Animal is (contiuned m) orgnmc bomg, 

Man ifi (contained in) oiganio being , 
of the second figuie, 

Man 18 (contniiiod in) nmmel, 

Aminat is (comcidont ivitb) sontient being, 

Man IS (eontaioed in) sontiout being , 
of the thud flguie, 

Animal is (coineidont mHi) sentient being, 

Annual is (eontoiiicd in) orgaido being. 

Sentient being is (eoiilnmcd in) organic 

of tlie fouith figure, 

Ammal is (eouioident nltli) sentient bobig, 

Sonbont being is (eoinoident wifli) posses 

Animal is (eoincidont mtb) possession of 

These four figures are all that are possible, if con 
oepts are tieated as units Negative syllogisms also 
fall undei these same forms, smce only one of the 
pienuses m a negative syUogism can be a negative 
pioposition, and theothei premiss must oxpiess eithoi 
coincidence oi oompiehension Besides which, a ne 
gative proposition is the counterpait of an affirma 
tive proposition of comcideuce, the exclusion ui the 
one ease, and the coalesoenoe m the other, is total and 
without exception When two concepts are ooinoi 
dent, all piedicates of the one are predicates of the 
other, to asseit any thing of the one is to asseit it also 
of the other, and, when two concepts aic excluded 





fiom each othci, whatovei is afiiimod of the one must 
he demed of the othei The mtiodnction of a nega 
tive pioposition, tliciefoie, into a syllogism lequues 
no othei foim oi foiins of statement than those whioh 
Bufflcc foi affiimative syllogisms 

Gategoiioal syllogisms depend upon the foim of 
space, since all then piopositions do so A is m- 
cludcd m 13 is the conclusion Why? Because C is 
luoluded 111 B, and A is mcluded m 0 — A is 0, G is 
B, thoiefoie A is B It is not enough to say that 
oonoopts wliioh ooalesoe with one and the same thud 
concept ooalesoo with each othei , wo must add the 
loquuement, that they oonlesco inth it, one ns m- 
oludiiig 01 ooinoidont, and the othei as mcluded oi 
coincident It is not enough, foi mstance, to say 
Man coalesces with aiiunnl, Iloise coalesces with 
anunal, foi then wo can only conclude, that Man 
coalesces with Iloise so fai ns both aio oiiunals, that 
IS, that they have one point oi chainotoiistio m com 
moil, they aio connootod by belonging to a common 
notion, but they do not ooalesoo thomsolvcs, no fui 
thei chaiaUeiistics can bo uifoiicd fiom tins coiinec 
tion, and wo me no iioaici to the natuie of man or 
of hoiso than wo woio in the piemises But wo 
must bo able to add the ohaiaoteiistioB of the subject 
and tlioso of the piodioate of the conclusion togotliei, 
in othei woids, the oonoopts of the conolusion must 
coalesce, 01 wo have i cached no fuither step m then 
dctoimiimtion And, in oidei to bo ablo to add the 
chaiaoteiistics of the one to those of the other, the 
middle term oi thud concept, to which they me lo 
feriod, must contain oi ooinoido with one of them, 
and bo contained in oi oomeide with the othei, must 
stand between them in point of oompiehension, and 
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not outside both When this is the case, a step foi 
ward IS taken by the syllogism, which step foiwai d is 
the purpose of syUogismg If we considei those con 
cepts which comoide with otheis, and those which 
contam otheis, aa the piedicates of those which they 
comoide with oi contam, the syllogism will be m con 
foinuty to the Dictum of Aristotle, Categ ill 15 
'Om xari nu xartiyogoviitvov 'Siyirai, van a, 
ni moxtiiiimv gn^iinrai A piedioate of a piedicate 
is a piedioate of its subject 

Negative syllogisms aie those m which the con 
elusion 13 a negative proposition, one asseitmg that 
subject and piedioate do not coalesce This case 
aiises when one of the piemises is a negative, and the 
othei an afflmative, pioposition, and when, besides, 
the middle teim excludes one of the extieme teims 
and either moludes or comcides with the othei No 
gative piopositions asseit exclusion, that the subject 
IS excluded fiom the predicate, and the piedioate 
from the subject, they make no distmction between 
modes of coalescence, by mdusion 01 oomoidenoe, but 
they deny coalescence simply Theie is m logic no 
such tbmg as apaitioulai negative proposition, con 
cepts aie unities, and if one excludes anothei, it ex 
eludes it entuely A pioposition such as this. Some 
men aie not negioes, excludes entuely the concept 
some men ftom the concept negioes, and the same 
knowledge, which waiiantcd the asseition of this pio 
position, wonants also the alRimative pioposition, 
Negioes aie (oontamed m) men Logic takes up 01 
adopts no classes, geneia, oi species, ready made fioni 
othei sciences, but foims its own concepts by vohtion, 
and every concept, every fact, stands on its own basis 
of knowledge Logic cannot treat Man, foi instance, 
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iW ft genus or species oi class, oi as a collection of m part ii 
diinclual men, but as a single concept with a definite 
meaning , the logical concept man is not a multitude 
of mdividuals, some of which aie one tlimg, some an Syiiogimn. 
othei, but it IS one thuig with a defimte connotation 
and mdivisible To tieat Man as a collection of indi 
viduals, some of which aie one thmg and some an 
othei, 13 to treat it as a percept and not a concept, 
and whatevei is piedicated of “some men” is piedi 
cated of them as objects which happen also to be 
men, not of them qu&tenus men, oi as belongmg to 
the concept man The essence of a concept is to be 
a quMenus, its rights, to use a legal metaphoi, aie 
oieatuies of contract and not of status If tivo con- 
cepts coalesce at all, it must be either as oomcident 
01 as oontammg and contamed If they aie not com 
oident, they must either coalesce as contammg and 
contamed, oi not coalesce at all If you do not know 
that they oomcide, then either you know that one 
contains the othei, oi you know nothmg at aU about 
them, 111 the foimei case, you can asseit an affirms 
tive pioposition about them, m the lattei ease you 
cannot asseit that one excludes the other In oidei 
to assert a negative proposition, you must have know 
ledge of the two concepts, and, if your knowledge of 
them falls shoit of enabhng you to assert them mutual 
exclusion, you have enough to warrant some affirms 
tive proposition respecting them Wherever theie is 
giound for a particiilai negative proposition, there is 
also giound for the affirmation of some fact or othei 
lespectmg its terms Particular negative propositions 
therefoie, such as. Some men are negioes, and, Men 
me not contained in negioes, are of no use m logic 
and ought to he rejected from its forms, which, m 
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PiiiiiL volitional matter, is the same thing as saymg that 

Dh 2, they are i ejected 

jm Whenever theie is a negative piemiss, the con 

Bj ogtani ja sunply negative, iriespective of the mode of 

coolesoenco expiessed by the affirmative pioposition 
In the first and third figures of syllogisms given above, 
m order to exclude the subject of the conclusion from 
the predicate, the middle teim must be excluded fiom 
thepiedicate, that is, the piemiss inwhioh the middle 
teiin 18 compared with the piedicate of the conolu 
Sion must he negative, otheiwise, that is, if the othei 
premiss is negative, the subject of the conclusion is 
not excluded from the piedicate, for it is only ex 
chided from a concept which is moluded m that pie 
dioatej that is, from a part of it only and not from 
the whole But m the second and fouitli figuies of 
syllogisms, it is mdifferent which of the pieimsos is 
negative and which affirmative Foi the middle 
teim IS m the second and fourth figures coincident 
with the piedicate of tlie conclusion, so that it is the 
same thmg to exclude the subject of the conolu 
Sion fiom the middle teim and to exclude it fiom 
the predicate of the middle teim, that is, of the con 
elusion , no loom is left between the limit of tho 
middle term and the predicate of the conclusion, m 
which the subject of the conclusion might be found 
though excluded fiom the middle term When tlieie 
foie we meet with a syllogism apparently informal, 
from havmg that premiss negative m which the middle 
term is denied of the subject of the conclusion, oi vice 
vers^ for in either case the exclusion is mutual, we 
should consider whether it is not a syllogism of the 
second or fourth class, m which the middle term and 
the predicate of tho conclusion are comoident oi co 
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extensive, a syllogisra disguised by the omission of 
the diBtmguishmg woids “ coincident -with” oi “ con 
tinned m" from the copula Foi instance, this syllo 
gism is faulty, 

Man la not vogotnble, 

Yogotftblo 18 (contained in) organic boing, 

Man IS not OTgivmo being 

But the foUomng syllogism is con cot, 

Man 18 not vogotablo, 

Togotablo 18 (coinudont mth) hfo intbout sentience, 

Man 18 not hfo -mthout aontionce 

For, although in both cases it is of the subject of the 
conclusion that tlie middle term is demed, yet m the 
lattei ease only, and not m the fonner, the middle 
toim IS the exact measme of the predicate of the con 
elusion, so as to leave m it no loom for the subject 
The lule may be geneially stated thus In ayUogisms 
of tho seopncl and fomth figures, eithei premiss bemg 
nogative will won ant a negative oonolusion, but in 
sji’Ilogisms of the fiist and thud figuies, that jiremiss 
must bo negative in which the middle term is ooaj 
poied with the predicate of the oonolusion 

Smoe concepts, idle terms of piopositions and syl 
logisms, aie always tieated as units, and at the some 
tune it IS not usual to employ the distmotions of 
“ coincident mlh” and “ contained m” as distmotions 
of the copula, oi mode of coalescence, it becomes 
iiooQssary, with every affiimative proposition, to ask 
the question which of these two modes of coalescence 
IS intended If logicians would adopt this distmc 
tiou explicitly m their aigumonts, it would gieatly 
simplify discussion, and save the recurrence of “ all” 
and “ some,” which it is hopeless evei to see pass 
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ovei mto popuki language If howevei the plam and 
easy distmotion between coinciding with and contain 
mg la always expi eased m logical language, theie is no 
reason why the language of populai discussion should 
not become exact and logical, foi the distmction 19 
one which has not, like that of “ all” and “ some,” an 
ahatmae technical appeaiance, ns if more was meant 
than met the eaa Them would then at least be no 
obstacle piesented by the phiaseology of logic to its 
popular adoptioii, the great difficulty would howevei 
lemam the same, and must peihaps be fiist leinoved, 
the difficulty winch is felt m nsmg terms ns oonoepfs 
and not ns peioepts, ns wholes of extension which can 
be defined and not ns wholes of intension which may 
have aninflmte nuinbei of quahties not yet peioeived, 
and in substitutmg the definition and the qu^tenus 
m place of the loose and undefined name 

The adoption of concepts as logical umts lemoves 
the appeaiance of whet has sometimes been called the 
petitio prmcipu mvolved m categonoal syllogisms 
If I say, for instance, 



Onras IB 0 rosponaiblo bong, 

it appeals that Cains himself, bemg a man, is involved 
m the nniveisal tei-m “ all men,” and that I must 
have exenuned the case of Cams, and admitted the 
conclusion, hefoie I can asseit the majoi premiss 
The teim “ aU men” mcludes all men post, present, 
and to come, it is not primfi facie restricted to my 
present knowledge of men, which it ought to he, smce 
that IS the sole ground of my pioceodmg to a fuithei 
leasomng about them But if I say 
Mon IB o rcBponBiblo bemg. 
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then Man is a concept which has, oi ought to have, a 
definite analysis oi content , suppose, foi instance, 
that it means ‘ any hemg having emotions, vohtion, 
and poweis of leflectiou,’ and by the term lesponsi 
ble suppose is meant ‘having the feelmg of bemg 
bound to act accoidmg to some law ’ Then the majoi 
pieiniss e3>.pi esses no moie than my piesent know 
ledgG, independent of the ease of Caius, waiiants, 
and when I oompnie the concept Cams with my con 
oept man, and find that it is contamed m it, I then 
mfei fiom the iimfoimity of the couise of natuie 
that it IS contamed also m the concept, a lespousible 
being The degiee of oeitamty m the conclusion is 
no gioatei than the degiee of oeitainly m the majoi 
pieimss, but tlieio is agieatei quantity of knowledge, 
the amount is moi cased by tbe combination of the 
mmoi picmiss with the majoi, a step forwoid has 
been taken, and taken m confoimity with the laws of 
thought But the teim “ all men” includes so much 
that thoie is no lOom ±oi moie, foi it lays claim to 
liavc exhausted the concept, by anticipation of its 
futiuo modifloations We aie justified m speakmg 
of oui piosont conception of man, hut not justified m 
aasoitmg that it will not he modified by futuie m 
stances, and to adopt a logical foimula, which is only 
suitable foi oases wheie knowledge is perfectly ceitam 
nnd peifootly oxlinustive, is to adopt what is unsuit 
ablo to cxpioss the vast majoiity of judgments 

Hypothetical syllogisms flow fiom hypothetical 
pi opositions , that is, the qutestio is established by 
being oomioctod with its cause m Oidei of time, not 
with a concept which oontams it m Older of space 
The majoi piennss asseits that the quaistio wdl exist 
if some othei event pieoedea it, and the mmqi pie 
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miss asaeits that this other event takes place, if the 
syllogism is an affirmative one, or m what is called 
the modus ponens If it lams, the fish will use But 
it does ram Theiefore the fish will rise Smce it 
IS not asserted that lam is the only cause of the fish 
rismg, we cannot conclude oonveisely, that if the fish 
rise it will ram, foi they may use fiom other causes 
as well ns nun So that affliraative oonolusious aie 
only possible fiom an affirmation of the antecedent, 
not of the consequent On the othei hand, smce this 
one cause, if it e-asted, would chaw the consequent 
mth it, if the consequent does not exist, we may eon 
elude that the antecedent does not exist, and this is 
the ground of the negative conclusion, oi modus tol 
lens, in hypothetical syllogisms If theio is game, 
the dog pomts But he does notpomt Therefoie 
theie IS no game 

Disjunctive syllogisms have a majoi piemiss which 
asserts the coalescence of a concept wth one of a com 
plete senes of othei concepts exclusively The senes 
must be exhaustive oi complete, and the piedioation 
exclusive If the series is not exhaustive, the piopo 
sition will be false, as admitting anothei alternative 
which may he the true one If the piedioation is 
molusive, as foi mstaace, Animals aie cithei veite 
biate, moUusc, lodiate, oi arUoulate, uidifFerently, 
then the conclusion must be inclusive, and no step 
foiwaid will be taken, foi instance, 

Ammnls ara cithor v m r or a , 

Senbont boings are animalB, 

SontiGiit bomga are oitbor v m i oi a , 

where we deiiye no benefit fiom the disjunctive foun 
of the majoi premiss, but ti eat it os a ineie catego 
iical But if we piedicate exclusively, we can in the 
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mmor deny some alterniitives, and therefore m the 
conclusion aifinu others, rrhich is makmg use of the 
disjunctive form Foi mstance, 

MttranalB mo oitlior t m r or a , 

Bntflwyaieiiotm r ora, 

They arc V 

This is called the modus tollendo pouens An ex 
elusive disjunctive proposition oontams m its form 
the ground of a possible condusion, without lefeienoe 
to a thud teim beyond its own subject and piedioate 
A negative conclusion in disjunctive syllogisms aiises 
when the mnioi piemias is affirmative, that is, affli 
mative of one of the alternatives, foi that mvolves the 
negation of the others, as for mstance if, m the above 
syllogism, the mmoi piemiss weie 
Bnk mammals aie yortobrate, 
tho oonolusion would be 

llwioforo thoy am noitlmi mollusc, radiate, noi arhculatc 




This IS called the modus ponendo tollens 

Tho last class of syllogisms is that of hypotheboo 4^ 
disjunctive These oomhme some of the character 
istios of both of the two foimei classes What they 
piove IS not the existence of a consequent fiom that 
of an antecedent, noi the non existence of an anteoe 
dent from tho non existence of a consequent, nor yet 
the connection of a consequent with one of a complete 
senes of antecedents, by denying all but one, but the 
connection of an antecedent with one of a complete 
senes of consequents, on the assumption that it is the 
antecedent of one 01 other of iJiem It is requisite 
theiefoie that the senes of consequents should be 
exhaustive, othenvise a new alternative may be the 
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ti ue one , but it is not leqiiisite, mdeed it is unpos 
aible, that the piedication should be exclusive The 
minoi piemiss takes caie of the exclusion The fol 
loiviDg 18 an instance, 

IT lie wanta money ho will rather work ir fight, 

But he will not work, 

It ho wants money ho will fight 

It 13 not possible to piove the negative of one altei 
native by affinmng tlie other, as m the modus ponendo 
toUens of disjunctive syllogisms, for the conclusion 
would m that case contiadict the majoi piemiss 
Again, suice the pi oof moves by negation of altei 
natives, and by denying the antecedent nothing is 
pioved, the alternatives cannot be m the antecedent, 
in a hypothetico disjunctive syUogiem Nothmg is 
pioved, foi instance, by saymg 

If he Is rather ont of money, or hcnlth, oi employment 
ho will bo sad, 

Bat he is not out of henllh or oroploymont. 

If he IB ont of money ho will be and 

TVe obtain less than we had m the major premiss 
Consequently, hypothetico disjunctive syllogisms use 
only the modus toUendo poiiens, piove one of a senes 
of consequents, not of antecedents, have an hypothe- 
tical pioposition as then conclusion, and their con- 
clusion IS always affiimative 

The syllogism coiniuoiily known as tlie Dilemma 
IS not piopeily a hypothetico disjunctive, hut a hypo 
tlietical syllogism It wears an appearance of dis 
junction because the consequent is double, hut it 
lacks the essence of disjunction because it does not 
pioceed hj affiimmg one alternative fiom the nega- 
tion of the other, oi by denying one fiom the affii 
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umtiou of tho othei , it denies both alternatives It 
IS 111 fact nothing hut a hypothetical syllogism m the 
modus tolleiis The whole consequent is deiiied m 
the mmoi piunm, and thciefoic tho antecedent is 
domed 111 tho conclusion An instance is 
ir A la I), tlmu oithoi 0 ia D, oi X is Z, 
lim iiuithur 0 la 11, iior X la Z, 

A 18 not h , 

Dill Iioiu I should lomaik that I attempt only to give 
Himplo mslanoos of the foui foiins of syllogisms, in 
01 da to show tho piinciples on which they lest, 
without piofossing to lopoat oi to foimulate anew 
the inoiG ooniphcated foiins into which they njay, 
pa Imps with advantage, be thiowii, oi which may 
aiisp lioiii thou combination 

§ 57 The hypothetico disjunctive syUogism closes 
the Koiios of syllogisins, 01 sopaiate foims of leasomug 
by iiioaiiH of woiils and soiitoncos If othoi foims of 
syllogisiu should bo adopted, it is difhcult to unagme 
llmt they should not bo dcvolopinonts, modihcations, 
111 coiiiliinations of tliosc It mil bo obaeived that 
nothing him been said ol tho so called mductive syl 
logism 'Lius IB because, in the view heie taken, 
iiiduoUims may bo thiowii into the form of any kmd 
ol Bj llogisin, mid because nil induction is m its na 
Lino deductive, a dcduolioii eithei fiom an anticipa- 
tion of icdiiilegiation, oi fiom an assumption of the 
law that the ooinso of iiatmo is unifoim AU oases 
ol iicqiiiHilivo goiieiabsation, it has been shoivn iii 
§ 38. as well those wliioli move fiom paiticulai facts 
as those which move fiom general facts, or laws, aie 
deiluotions fiom such anticipation 01 such nssump- 
tioii It IS iinpossiblo to loason not ex pimoogmtis 
ct iiuncoiicessis , mduction itself is an uistanco of 
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PiH^iL socli leasoimig Aad, snice induction is a mode of de 
Ply duotion, the foul forms of syllogisms, which suffice foi 
SOT all cases ol deduction, suffice also for this case of it 
Induction, so fai os it is leasoiung, that is, so fai as 
it IS a voluntaiy puttmg togethei of two or any num 
hei of facts oi phenomena, is a deductive piocess 
Induction, so for ns it is a piocess, oi connected pio 
ceduie, at all, is a dfeductivo pioocduie The hne 
of demni cation faDa, not between induction and de 
duotion, but between perception of phenomena oi of 
foots, whethei pioouied by observation oi by ei. 
peiimeiit, and reasomng, analysmg, oi oombmmg 
those phenomena oi then elements Peioeption of 
facta, wheilioi by obseivation oi expeiunent, is not 
niduotion , loasoning aoqmsition of new and as yet 
unobseived facts is not peiception, but deduction 
fiom former peieeptions, and mduction answeis to 
this desciiption It was heoause mduebon was eon 
Bideied to be diffeiont m natiue fiom deduotion, 
while syllogism was suited only foi deductive pio 
cesses, that a special foim of syllogism was piovided, 
01 at least employed, to embody die lesults of mduo 
tion ns a pie syllogistic and extia logical piooess The 
piocess of mduction, it was thought, was non syUo 
gistic, but its lesults might be expressed by the syllo 
gism All instance of the syllogism of mduction is 
A, B, 0, D are mortal, 
A,B,0,Dalo«nm«.Iana, 

All mankuid aro mortal 

The piemiss, “A, B, C, D are all mankmd," ex 
pi esses the result of a complete mduction, oi one 
adopted by the logician as such The task of show 
mg that the mduction was complete oi collect, that 
IS, the piocess of mduction, was oonsideied by tlie 
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logician as exti a logical, and made ovei by him to rAain 
the inductive cnqmrei, a man supposed to bo busied 
with empii ical mattei only, as a task to be peiformed 
without the Md of logic , the stiaw was demed, and 
the full tale of bucks was lequiied The logician de 
mauded a complete induction , whether one loached 
by simple enumeiation of all the mstances, oi one 
loached by a Bacoman mterpietation of natuie, was 
to lum mdiffeient, all he demanded was a secme 
piomiss foi a syllogism , smoe that piemiss was pro 
ouied by induction, it was proouie^ he thought, by 
oxti a logical means, means which depended on the 
matter, and not on the foim, of leasonmg Those 
logicians, too, who weie mteiested solely m then 
logical foims, and not m logic as an oiganon of m 
VGstigDjtion, wQie indifPeient whether this particulai 
land of piemiss could be proem ed or not The m 
ductivo enquuei, on the othei hand, said ‘The 
logician oonsideis my mductive pioceas extia logical, 
novel tholesB it 18 leasonmg, it pioouies bun not only 
coitam means of syUogismg, but also a wealth of 
knowledge which formal syllogismg without it could 
novoi leach ’ Thus philosophy was m a suicidal poai 
tion A valuable method of leasonmg was excluded 
ftom syUogistic logic, and syUogistic logic was ex 
eluded fiom the honouia of scientiflc diacoveiy 

Now, if the old pomt of view is odheied to, if m 
duotiou 13 not a deductive process, and if syllogism is 
entiicly deductive, it is useless to attempt to reoon 
Clio mductioii and syllogism by any mvention of m 
duotivo syllogisms Such mductne syllogisms will 
always bo mcio appiopiiations of tbe lesults of m 
duction, and not foims of the mductive piocess It 
IS the inductive piocess itself which it is lequued to 
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incoipoiate mto syllogistic logic Now it was slioivn 
in § 38, that the inductiYC piocess is a pioceas of 
deduction, and that ohseivation and expeiunent, as 
modes of peiception aie common to both The con 
fusion of the notion of mduction with the notion of 
piocesses m which expeiunent and obsei ration beai 
a loxge proportion to the reasoning founded on them, 

■ — this IS piobably the chief somce of the divoioe 
between induction and deduction Wheievei was 
seen a laige aooumulntion of facts, expeiunents, and 
obseivations, theie people said— Induction , without 
stopping to ask whethei mduction was a simply pei 
oeptive 01 a ledmtegiative piocess Wheievei they 
saw long aignments fiom compaiatively few facts 01 
phenomena, theie they exclaimed — Deduction But 
the tinth is, that, wheievei theie is a voluntaiy led 
iiitegiative piocess, theie is deduction, the mteieSt 
supplies the mattei and directs the movement, logic 
Bupiplies the foim and moulds the movement in con 
foimity inth the a pnou reqimements of tiuth 
If we ti eat concepts as units, then theie is nothuig, 
short of mfmity, too huge, and nothmg, short of in 
fimty, too small foi the grasp of logic Eveiy new 
fact as it is ohseived, oi biought to ohseivation by 
expeiimcnt, is tieated as a concept, compaied with 
others, and mode the subject oi the piedioate of a 
pioposition Black, tawny, coppei coloiued aie said 
one by one, as the fact is obseived, to be contained 
m the concept the human foim And agaui, the 
concept the human form is said to be eithei block, 
white, tawny, or copper coloured, indifPeiently Ac 
quisitive geneiobsations, to which the term mdno 
tion is usually appbed, employ, when expiessed syl 
logistically, categorical syllogisms of which the majoi 
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piermas la The couise of natuie is iimfoi'm When 
the hypothetical foim is employed, the same piemias 
may be added as a pendant to the antecedent, I£ 

A IS B, and the comse of natuie is lunfoim, then ^ 
C IS D The forms of syllogism above given nie 
thus adequate measuies or foims of thought, foi both 
kinds of lonsomng, cntical and acquisitive, and not 
only foi the i emits of leasonmg hut for the processes 
tlieinsolvos But of the foui foims of syllogism, cate- 
goiicoli hypothetical, disjunctive, and hypothetico dis- 
junctive, the two foimei me most fitted foi acquisitive 
leasoniiig, and tlie two lattei for cntical, oriathei foi 
that kind of cntical leasonmg which follows aoquisi- 
^iiVG, and 1 educes its results to a critical form, for 
those two lattei foims of syllogism take up as then 
inajoi piormss on elaboiate lesult of leasomng, a 
■whole class with its di-visions leady foimed, a concept 
alioady analysed evhaustndy, eithei uito its statical 
mid mutually exclusive memheis of analysis, oi mto 
its ooinploto sciics of effects Logic offera us, m its 
foui kinds of piopositioiis and in its foiii kmds of syl- 
logisms founded on them, foims coneapondmg and 
ndoqualo to the two methods of empiiical leasoning, 
ciitioal and acquisitive, which weie found to exhaust 
the whole domam of volimtaiy redmtegiation 

Ilypothotical piopositions and hypothetical syllo- 
gisms depend on the postulates and the concept foim 
equally with categoiioal and disjunctive piopositions 
and syllogisms Only smee they connect concepts in 
the oidoi of time, keepmg them apart without coa- 
lesoonoo with each othei, they avoid the appemance 
of contiadictmg tlio postulates and the concept foim 
which 18 the pocuhaiity of categoiioal piopositious 
They nsseit that one concept causes anothei, not that 
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one concept is auothei Time la involved m both 
kinds of piopositions and syUogiains alike, that 13 to 
say, the movement of consoioiisness m judgment le 
quiies tune to etist In another sense also they both 
1 equu e tune, and they both lequue space , the images, 
01 concepts, 'which aie then objects exist both m 
tune and m space Concepts, -whether separate oi in, 
coalescence, must e-'ost in tune But this histonoal 
existence in tune is abstiocted fiom m categorical 
mid disjunctive piopositions and syllogisms, and then 
extension in space is abstracted from in hypothetical 
and hypothetioo disjunctive piopositions and syUo 
gisnis, no use is made of it m these foims of lea 
Boiimg The foim of tune, absti acted from that of 
space, on winch hypothetical and hypothetioo disjuno 
tivo propositions and syllogisms lest, is, as will be 
slioivn m the following Division, the formal element 
111 the Law of Causality, and known by the name of 
Ratio Siifficiens Hypothetical and hypothetioo dis 
junotive sjUogisms rest avowedly on the pimoiple of 
Ratio Sufflciens , categoiioal and disjunctive syUo 
gisms lost also on the same pimciple, but do not 
make it then piinoiplo of movement, just as the other 
two kmds of syllogisms rest on the form of space 
without mo-ping by means of it The forms of tune 
and space lespectively determme the fonns of these 
tivo mam kmds of propositions and syllogisms ui 
logic, the hypothoUeol and the eatogoiioal 

The same distinction between the forms of time 
and space is the giound of another diffeience also m 
methods ofieosomng, of the difference between the 
ciitical and ncquiBitive methods Acquisitive reason 
mg diffeis fiom ciitioal m assumnig as its principle 
that objects yet unknoivn -will he subject to the law 
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of the umfoimity of the couise of imtuie, and nil 
instances of acquisitive reasoning aie deductions horn 
this assumption The puiely foimal element lu tins 
law of the umfoimity of the course of natuie wiU he 
shown to be the form of time, under the name of the 
Itatio Sufficieiis The same form of tune, theiefoie, 
which, when taken by itself, deteimmes the form of 
hypothetical piopositions and syUogisms, deteimmes 
also, when combined with a mateiial dement and con 
Htitutuig the law of the umfoimity of the oouise of 
iiafciue, tho method of acquiative leasomng It is 
Uue that both lauds of leasomng, ciitical and acqui 
BitLvo, can be expiessed indiffeiently by all foui kmds 
of syllogiams, oiiboal leasoning by hypothetioal syl 
logisins, no leas than acquisitive by oategoiical Logic 
homg puioly formal, and the distmotions of hei forms 
being gioiinded on distinctions of the form of thought, 
can apply any of liei foims to any method of enipi 
lioal loasonuig, notwithstandmg that die puie logical 
foliiis and tho oinpuieal methods of leasonmg leceive 
thou distinctive shapes fioin the same somoe Eoi 
ompuiool loosoiiing is a voluntary process, and logic 
IS tho vohmtoiy appheatiou of a form to that piooeas , 
logical loosonmg is doubly volibonol, two thmgs aie 
willed m It, namely, the questions to be solved, 
Mild thou complete and satisfactory solution Logi 
cal foinw aio tho universally apphcable oiganon foi 
the Holution of aU questions whatever When the 
qucslions aic solved, the conclusions leached, and 
tho knowlodgo complete, the logical foi-ms are tluoira 
aside, 01 ahstiaotcd horn, they i elated merely to the 
tieatinent of the question, being volnntaiy m the 
second degioe, but the cmpuical oi conciete oouise 
of icasoiiing, winch ended in those conelusions, is a 
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pai t of the eiitue knowledge leathed, without which 
those conclusions would be iiuinteUigible , and this 
cannot be absti acted fioin, but is a valuable licit ot 
the histoiy of I he mind 

This doubly voluutaiy, logical, tieatment may, m 
any kind of qiiesbou and in eitbei method of leasou 
mg, oiriacol oi acquisitive, proceed by the apphcntion 
of the forms either of time or of space A iieiiod of 
histoiy, for mataiioe, maybe treated as a statical con 
oept, in which cause and effect are quahties oi modes 
of existence The leign of Charles I , foi example, 
may be treated as one concept, m which the event of 
the attempted Aiiest of the Five Meinheis and that 
of the beheading of the Kmg aie constituent paits, 
notmthstandmg that the foimei event was one of the 
onuses of the latter If now we leasoii afiquisitivel), 
we may say that similai exeicises of aihitrniy power, 
m siimloi cucumstonces, will produce snmlai letnbu 
tion, A IS pioduotivo ofB, oi, A is (contained m) 
events pioductive of B The word productive con 
noets events in order of tune, and mokes cause and 
effect coalesce mto one statical ooiiocpt Siimlaily, 
the same peiiod of tune may be heated as a notwoik 
of oaiiscs and effects, and we may say If theie is on 
exeiciso of aibitioiy power, there wiU be letnbution 
And ngam, m wholes of simultaneous existence, whcie 
the prats exist Buniiltaneoimly, foi mstaiioe, the nsmg 
and faUing of the opposite ends of a lever, the action 
and reaction of bodies m collision, the angles and 
sides of a triangle, each part may he considered as a 
cause of the lest, and as the effect of the lest, a 
smgle hone of a fossil ommal not only as proof of 
what the lest of the skeleton was, but also ns having 
been with the other bones a condition of the whole, 
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and tiH itsolf conditiDiiul by Ihc lO'it In olhei woids, 
Icif^K can Lipal; ivliokM iil Hucctssion stiitioally, and 
wholes ot snmiltiinunis oxistmco dynamically, foi the 
]mi|iosi 4 ot m\<Hti;'ati(>n, it can nlao tieal now m- ^ 
fisieiices, m iiKjiiisiliKi •'ciieialiHalioii, iia quahtioa oi 
loiislifninl iHuiM III iihciuly neniimd conocpta. be- 
Hiilis III III ni^ lliem m tho cluunctoi offiiluio events, 

111 mills iiiiiMii|iii Ilf impiun oondiUons 

i) 'iK hiiKic liiw iilwayH boon considoiod to be a ] 
liiuely liiiiiiid Miicncc, iimhing nbstinction fiom all ‘ 
Liiiiliiil 111 nmltui III kniiwlodge, and giving only tho 
laws wliicli luo iiffonvivids applicable to all Icmds of 
oonteni in matin, but wliicli do not contain any m 
IhinmelviH in of Iheii own It tins woio stuotly 
ti lie, il wiinkl tolhiw tliat thino was no oominumty of 
tialnie liutwuen Mi laphysic and biigio, fin metaphji- 
Mil always lias ni its iib|i'ctH both ini in and mattoi, the 
laltii bung as esaiiitnil an tho liiiinci, and consc- 
i|ninlly lhat nii linihysii id tiulhs cimld not bo de 
ilniid limn higiial, inn Ingiial lioiii mttaphysioal 
'l\Mi laiiitliis III liiiiiliiiim wiiiild tliin oMst side by 
sail 111 I misi iiiUBiii ss, whii li might ho capable of hai 
1 IHIIIIII 1 IS III linn, lull whiili wiiilld not bo necessitated 
to act hiirniiiiiiiiiiMly. and lliiis a thud pimciplo oi set 
of piinoipUis wiiiihl )m leijuiuid, to establish the piac- 
tiial lilies whicli legiihito, oi ought to logulato, the 
ciiiueil 111 tlio two luiKtioiiH Hut now, if any one, 
sliii Ill'll at llm appiiioiit iiiconguioiisiioss of such a 
systini, sliiiiilil I'luiiiiic whothoi, aftoi all, it weio the 
Hill' mil, and Khiiiihl iixpoueiico tho wish to lednoe 
It [0 gieatei hiiii|i 1 uiI}, llio modo ol doing tins which 
would be liln 1 > lust In auggest itself would bo to nsk 
Wliethoi one ol tlio two kinds of piiiiciplos, metaphy- 
sital and logical, could not bo dcuvod fioin the othei 
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pahth And having put the question m this shape, it would 
ui'’ a piobably next occui to hun, that the most oonciete of 

EeiiL'^ttiio pimciplea must he decluoible fiom 

nnii^.ofth” the most absti act This attiibute, of being the most 
° ° abstract, he would at fiist be led to thmk was pos 

seased by the prmciples of logic, since it has always 
been proclaimed that logic makes absti action of aU 
content, and consequently is entiiely and completely 
abstiact But when it had been proved that theie is 
no object of thought oi of consciousness which does 
not contain m itself both mattei and foim, and that 
consequently even the postulates of logic can make 
no claim to be entuely and stiictly foimal, any moie 
than the prmciples of metajiliysio, or of intuition of 
existences os objects, namely, tune and space , but 
that both kmds of prmciples ahke contain both mattei 
and foim, that is, aie felt as well as knoivn m consoi 
ousness, he would then find the question of the le 
duction of one kmd to the othei opened afresh, smoe 
m this 1 aspect they stand on the same level, and it 
would lemam only to ask, not which was abstiact and 
which was concrete, but which was the most abstiact, 
the most simple and elementary The difSculty ai is 
mg fiom the apparent diffeience in kmd of the two 
sets of prmciples would be thus removed, it would 
remam to compaie them togethei and see whether 
eithei contnmed the elements of the othei, whethei 
eithei contamed more than was contained imphcitly 
m the othei 

Now the postulates contam exphcitly moio than 
time and space contam explicitly, but not moie than 
time and space contam imphcitly In otjier words, 
they are a development of tune and space, and not an 
additional or new prmeiple Tune and space contain 
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nil feeling, the postulates me paikcular feelings rmiiL 

They mise only when mnttei, oi objective feeling, 'divas’ 

has been pieioeived m the foims of tune and space, ssT 
mid they aiise in the net of separating one object oi 
feeling fiom anotliei, m and by those forms, which 
nct IS Itself a feeling A feeling placed in a definite 
tune and spnoo is one object, when experienced ogam, 

1 0 at a dilloient timo, occupying the same space and 
the same poition of histoiical time, it is the same 
object, when anothei feehng is expeiienced, if it is m 
Uio same space and the same portion of histoiical tune, 

It IS a dilToient quality of the same object , if it is 
in a diftoiont space and poitiou of histoiical tune, it 
IS a diflfeient object Objects which aie the some ao 
ooiding to this definition of sameness, for mstanoe, 
cotton lu ISngland and cotton ui India oi Ameiica, 
jiistioo 111 the law oouits of Athens and justice m 
those of Pans, we class togethei and distmguish 
lioin nil othcis, whethei dilfeient fiom them m pomt 
ol fpiliiig only, ns cotton fiom wool, both bemg in 
one halo in Itngland, haidnoss and whiteness m one 
pu'LO ol maiblo, oi in pomt both of feehng and posi 
tioii ill tiino and space, as a bole of wool m England 
and a bale of cotton in America The constant re 
cuiionoo of ob)CCts in these conditions, the leourrenoe 
of loplings held apni t only by dvfifeience of tunes and 
s| incus, IS the simplest foim of the fact which is ex 
pi ossed by the postulates A is A, the postulate of 
hi null ly, is the osscition of sameness, is the assertion 
that llui feeling A, though expei-ionced m difieient 
jioi 1,10118 of space and historical time, is the same 
tooling, that is, that os fai ns feehng goes, and ab 
sLiacUng horn the diffeionces of its enviionment, it is 
one feeling, a logical unit The postulate, No A is 
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oi^ii Not A, 18 the assertion of diffeience of feeling Eveiy 
8 - thing 18 eithei Aoi Not-Ais the asseition that same 
til diffeiencp, as above defined, are the only 

ivay m which we can conceive of two objects The 
mcompressibihty of tune and space, and the conse 
quent security of the feelings oi mattei which they 
oontaan, is the giound of the oeitam asseition of the 
postulates The postulates again are the asseition of 
geneisl facts, facts ns necessary and ceitain as any 
otheis, only less geneinl and less certain than the 
foims of tune and apace, which thev expiess, but e\ 
pi ess with the addition of a mattei oi content con 
tamed in them and distinguished fiom them They 
aie the ftist and most geneial and most neoessniy 
laws of cmpmctd phenomena as such 

This nmty of feeling m chfFeienoe of position in 
histoiieal time and space is the flist and simplest fact 
which the postulates can be emploved to expiess, oi 
which they express in the first mstance Afleiwaids, 
any featuie m nn object can be fixed on and made a 
concept, foi mstance, a paiticulai flguie, a paitioidai 
duiation, a piaiticular position with lefeieiioe to othei 
objects, ns well ns a partioulai feeling, such as haid 
ness oi coloin Objects in which occurs this paid 
cular flguie, duiation, position, oi paiticulai featiue 
be it what it wiE, aie then said to be the same m that 
paiticulai respect, or qufitenus such That is to say, 
the postulates are apphcable to aU and eveiy featuie 
m objects without exception Stdl this refeis only 
to objects existing in time and space histoiically 
When we go fiirthei, and reflect on objects, os oh 
jects existmg both lustoricaUy and m consoiousness, 
a furthei application of the postulates is mode The 
same feature is then perceived as twice piesent to 
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conaoiousuesa when regaided os a single featuie oi 
feekng I lefleot that I have said of it A is A The 
only diffeience of the two As is the diffeience m 
then times of lecuiieuce m consciousness, not, as 
bcfoie, the ddfeience m then euviionment, cotton in 
my mind now and cotton m my mind live mmutes 
ago, the Roman Einpiie in my inmd now and the 
Tioinan Empue in my mind five mmutes ago, occupy 
histoi loally the same space and tune, at each moment 
of lepiesentation The subjective space they occupy 
IS also the same, they aie envuoned by the same body 
and the same eTteinal woild each time The only 
diffeience between them is, that one is befoie and the 
other nftei an mteivenmg series of feelmgs The 
judgment, A is A, is now the outwaid expression of 
this lefleotivo act of consciousness, the lefleotive 
moving fiom one feehng to the othei lequues time, 
and this time fiom A to A is lepiesented by the two 
A 8 of the judgment Eefieotion latifies the postu 
Intes by adopting them, and the postulates me ex 
piessions of the ultimate judgments of leflection, as 
well as of thfe oiigmal judgments of peiception and 
niidoi standing 

The sunplest oxpiession oi foimula of the postu 
latos contains a material element m it, besides that 
contamed m tune and space as pme objects It has 
been nliendy said that even the pure cogmtions of 
time and space me material aa well as foimal, that 
they aie felt as well as known, and mvolve a hemg 
conscious as wefi as a foim of that consciousness 
But the paiUculai oi deteimmate mode of this mate 
nal element is, m the puie object, only piovisionally 
pieaent In the postulates, on the contiaiy, the ma 
teiial element is piesent deteiminatelj , it is some 
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Pio^ diatmct lamitation of tuiie and space impiessed upon 
Div ^ them hy volition Thiee thmga weie distinguished 
jurfo'^iu ™ § Tune and apace themselves, 2d, the me 

mdyiis of iiiG tepial element, 3d, the hmitations and divisions of 
” time and space impiessed upon them hy the material 
element The postulates evpiess those divisions which 
can exist only when form and mattei aie piesent with 
them Vohtion fixes on the divisions and retains 
foiTO and mattei piovisionally , the divisions so fixed 
are tlie concept foim, and the expiession of them is 
by the postulates The simplest formula of the pos 
tulates is lepiesentative of any detenmimte matenal 
element whatevei , it is mot an expiession of one 
object 01 one element existmg alike m all objects, oi 
of all objects oi aU matter mdifferentlv, but it is one 
object, chosen foi its insignificance by itself, m oidei 
to lepiesent any detenmnate object whatevei as de 
termmate A letter of the alphabet serves this pur 
pose well Theio is no simpler oi hettei formula for 
the postulates than this concrete, detenmnate, yet 
representative one, — A is A, No A is Not A, Eveiy 
thmg IS either A oi Not A A and Not A aie not 
piopeily speakmg ahstiactiona, they mfi not ah 
sfeiaoted ns umveisal pioperties or qiialitieB of objects, 
and consideied logically as mdependenf of the con 
Crete objects to which they belong , but they are 
signs denotmg any conciete, empuioal, deteimmate 
object whatever A means this object. Not A means 
not this object and the thiee postulates expiess 
tiuths concemmg objects, but no other truths than 
ore contamed m the foots of peroepUon, ui the sub 
jeotion of feelings to the forms of tune and space In 
other woids, the cogmtions of tune and space me the 
couditjon and ground of the postulates The A of 
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the xioatdatea is au object of peioeptioii fixed by 
attention and distuiguiahed fiom every thing else by 
vobtioii, and the expiesBiou A, being msigmficant 
in Itself, lepreaenta any end eveiy possible empuioal 
object 

It 13 oeitaiiily the ease that a moie evident tiuth 
has been attiibuted to the postulates, and even, to 
inoiQ oonoiete and leas general forms of them than 
the above, than has been attnbuted to the cognitioiis 
of time and space There has nevei been a tune 
when the postdates have not been appealed to ns the 
test, 01 the oondito sine qu& non, of tiuth A thing 
cannot at once be and not be, is the most cunent 
com oi aigmnent, which every one must admit oi be 
excluded fiom oignmg It seems at first sight to 
be of a oeitamty fai supenoi to tbe certainty heie 
claimed foi the cogmtions of tune and space, which 
appeal to be not older, m their character of a pnoin 
neoossaiy tiutlis, than the days of Kant And it is 
ti no that, foi all pniposes of aigument about empi 
iionl plienomenn, the postulates, lepieaeuted by such 
oiiuont phiasos as A tlimg cannot at once be and not 
bo, 01 e quite sufficient and, bemg withm the leach of 
oveiy one, aie best fitted foi the purpose which they 
have, time out of mind, served aud will serve But 
tins oinpnical chaiactei of theus at once accounts for 
then gieatei ciiiienoy, and shows that they are the 
doifelopment of moie geneial and moie lecondite 
cognitions They aie the common giound wheie 
inetaphysiciaiis, logicians, men of science, and men m 
general can meet, and which all must admit to be 
firm They aie at once mdemonstrable and empuical 
As the foimei, it is absurd to attempt to piove them 
oi show then ceitointy As the latter, they must be 
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pabt n capable of being resoUed into non empinoal elements 
i nv g Thia latter analysis, heie attempted, is no attempt to 
^ |S 08 ^ piove the piostnlates, to add a certamty to them which 
tjnni/iiaotaio they had not before, but it is an attemjit to show 
"■ how they come to be invested with that chaiacter of 
ceitamty In other words, it is an attempt to assign 
then conditio essendi et existendi, as dmtmginBhed 
from then conditio co^oscendi, an attempt cone 
sponding to that mode m Chap lii with respect to 
time mid space, the only diffeience being that, in the 
last mentioned ease, the causa existendi was sought 
in objects ui then objective, m the fost mentioned 
case, in objects m then subjective ohaiactei , m the 
last case, in objects as empuioal existences, in the 
flist, in the metaphysical analysis of such objects 
A siimlai phenomenon lias been obseiwed ui the 
1 elation of the cognitions of tune and space to each 
othei Just as the postulates, being empmcaj, aio 
moie famibai than the foims of time and space, and 
have consequently usurped then place m men’s mmds, 
so space, bemg moie complex, is also moie familmi 
than tune, and has become the mode in which we 
repiesent eveiy thing to ourselves, time itself in 
eluded Space is moie complex because of its thiee 
dimensions, which can be oompaied togethei , it con 
tains in itself the conditions of its mtelhgibibty , but 
we lendei time intclbgible to ourselves by an mage 
drawn flora space, by a hue, the image of the first 
dimension of space Yet no statical image is leally 
contamed in the cogmtion of time, but tune is en 
tirely irreducible to any form of space 

The oogmtions of tune and space, as lymg deepei 
than the postulates, aie discovered later, they have 
however been familial from the first, and certainly 
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bcfoio tliu [lOstulatLS, if Iho pioscut account of them 
la tiiu Tlicui Hhoiild ho no ooiifusioii on this pomt 
L'lic knowh 1)1 tinio iiiid space is coeval with con §¥ 
auoiiMMCss. 1,1)1 loiowlndffo that they nie coeval with md^oitho 
Lonacioiisiii'ss is ol Into (riowtli The knowledge of 
the postuhili's IS Intel than tho knowledge of time and 
spuci, and dopeiids upon it, but the ki)owlodge that 
Iho ]iostiilalOH aie iiecossaiy tiiiths is puoi to the 
knowledge of the eoiiespondiug foot in tho case of 
time and s[iaeo Jhit tlie knowledge that the postu 
lati's au) Iiecossaiy liuths does not depend upon the 
knowledge tliat tune and space aie iiecossaiy tuitlis, 
ni fact it m known long botoio it m pomt of tune 
The oailicsl iieognition ol anoeosaaiy tmth as snoli, 
that IS, ol siieh nud sueli n tiuth as noeossaiy, is tlio 
leeogmlion that tho postulates nio such Tins wna 
done salislaelmily hist hy Aiistotle, while tho ooi 
lesimnding luogiiitlon in the ease ot time and space 
IS due lo Itanl Tlu knowh dge, ihoieloie, that time 
and spall) me iiuissaiy luiUis, is no causa oogno 
sieiidi, no niison loi oiu leeogmsiiig the postulates 
ns suili I llial IS, It nlloids no pioot ol tho postulates 
liiu on the olliei hand llii knowledge ot tune and 
space IS the i iiilsa i sseiidi et oxislondi of the know 
lodge ol till iiostiiliilos The cxistoiiee of tho one 
((Ignition IS till! (iinsi ot tho oxistence of tho otlioi 
Ifiilisswu had till) (ogmlioiis of tmio and space, wo 
eoiild iiiMi have iiiiivud at tho oogmlioii ol the [los 
tidal es ITii i Msti nee of eoiisoiousness m one mode 
is llic (ans( ol lilt OMsleiieo ol consciousness ni the 
olliti ninde Neillioi the knowledge that the postu 
laics nil 1111(1,1101 tho knowledge that they aie ncccs 
sniily iiiid iiiiiMiisallv Uno, depends upon the know 
lidg( that the eogiiitioiis ol tunc and space me 
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Pah^h necesaaiily tiue, this would be to make the foimei 
DWj depend on the latter aa then conditio oognoscendi 
depend, both of them, upon the knowledge 
miAiyii* o( tho tliat tihe cognitions of time and space are time, this 
° IS to make them depend on these oogmtions aa then 
conditio essendi et existendi They depend upon a 
knowledge of tune and space, but not upon a lefieo 
tion on that knowledge To make them depend upon 
a reflection on that knowledge, foi instance, upon the 
lefleotion that tnne and space aie always tiue, oi 
necessanly true, would be to piove them by, oi 
deduce them fiom, the knowledge of tune and space, 
as then causa oognoscendi, mstead of anolysmg them 
into those cogmtions 
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Division 3 Ratio SuFHOiBNa. 


on 7«/i airoT/47/fot to iov ToO ^oi^oo OYOodoi, — 

PuT&enIdoe. 


§ 69 In Chaptei vi it was shown that the canon of 
acquisitive leasomng was common both to induction 
Olid deduction, and this canon la known as the canon 
of induction, nmnoly, that the couise of nature is 
luiifoim It 18 an cmpiiital law, which contains botli 
a inatuml mid a fominl element, the foimei not ca 
pablo of bung boated apait from the latter, but only 
as ombodiod in the onipnicol canon The latter, or 
ioimal, element however can bo abstaacted and treated 
piovisioimlly ns a formal law, and as such it is known 
ns the Ratio Suflicicns It has now to be shown that 
this foimal olcuient, enUed, when treated as a piovi 
Bional 01 nbstiact objeet, the Rabo Sufficiens, la the 
loim of tune itself The canons employed m ciibcol 
ns well ns acquisitive reasoning, known as the postu 
lutes of logic, have also m the preceding divisions of 
this oliaptoi been shown to contnni in like mannei a 
mateiial and a foiinnl element , and of these the 
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foimal element has been shown to be lesolvable into 
the cogmtions of tnne and space It lemams to show 
the parallel cncumstance with legard to the foimal 
element of the Eatio Sufficiens, the pimciple of ao 
quisitive leasonmg and hypothetical and hypothetico 
disjunctive syllogisms, — a task which, as I have 
said, has aheady been vntnally perfoimed by Su W 
Hamilton, Appendix i A , Disonssions, ad edit pp 
6i8 ai 

Like the postulates, the law of latio sufficiens 
cannot be expi eased except m a shape moliidmg a 
inatenal element, that is, empuioally It must alwaj s 
be espiessed geneially and lepieseutatively, whethei 
It be as the latio existendi, oi the intio oognosoench 
riiefiiBtofthese, foi uistance, maybethus expiessed 
Wliatevei exists must have a cause , — ^nothing exists 
without a cause, the second thus Infei nothing with 
out a leason The woids, Wliatevei, Nothing, and 
Cause, mean any object, no object, and some object as 
cau?e Now both the cause, or latio existeucli, and 
the leason, oi ratio oognoscendi, m eveiy paiticulai 
case must be given by actual expeiienoe, subject to 
the canon ofmduction, The ooiuse of natal e is um 
foim It would be impossible to obey the law of 
1 atio sufficiens, in eithei of its blanches, eiastendi oi 
oognoscendi, unless the sequences and coexistences 
among mateiiol objects weie unifoi'm, we could nevei 
say that one parUculm object, A, was the cause oi 
the leason of anothei paiticulai object, B, unless they 
uiiifoimly pieeeded and followed each othei We 
should mdeed be stdl compelled to look for an ante 
cedent, but we should be condemned nevei to be 
satisfied by finding the same cousequent attached to 
the same antecedent Hence the law of latio suffi 
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ciens lias been sometimes expi eased Every tlimg 
must have a cause, oi a reason, why it is as it is and 
not otheiwise, a formula: which expieases the fact 
that the law of ratio aufflcieiia is hound up with, and 
lefeis to, the ompuical law of the uniformity of the 
comse of natuie It expresses not only that eveiy 
object IS bound to some antecedent, ui fact oi in 
knowledge, but also that it is hound to some one oi 
moie paitioulm and unvarying antecedents With 
this foim of the law of latio sufflciens, theiefoie, m 
asmuoh as it is the expiession of the muon of the two 
elements, foimal and material, we have nothing to do, 
the piesent piupose hemg to analyse the formal ele 
inent m as abstiact a shape as possible 

Even the simplest foimula expiessmg the law of 
intio suffioiens, taken by itself and apait fiom the 
law of umfoimity, nidudes, as has been seen, a nia 
teiial pait oi element, just ns the piostulates do We 
have then to analyse it faithei, just as in the ease of 
the postulates, and to see what the pmely foimal 
element m it is, apait fiom the mattei oi objects 
which aie mvolved m eveiy expiession of it It has 
two blanches, it is both the latio suffioiens existendi, 
and the intio sufficiens oognosoendi The pimoiplo 
of both wiU bo found to be the same, hut it will be 
requisite first to see what aie the relations of these- 
two blanches to each othei, one of which may be 
called the Cause, and the other the Reason 

The cause must always precede its effect empiii 
oaUy, m the oidei of history of objects as objects of 
consciousness, m time, the leason must always pie 
cede its consequent empiiically, m the oidei of cog 
nition, 01 of the histoiy of states of consciousness, iii 
time I will distmguish these two oideis by calhng 
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the formei historical, the latter psychological, both 
010 equally objective to reflection Any one of its 
oauaes oi effects, histoiically speatuig, may be the 
reason foi oui mfeirmg the existence of an object, it 
IS psychologically only that the knowledge of the 
reason must piccede the knowledge of the couse 
quent Foi mstonce, when we see blackened lums, 
we infer that a building has been burnt The bum 
mg of tlie huildmg is histoiically eaihei than the 
existence of the blackened lums, hut psyohologi 
oally it 13 Intel If we aie told that A is a gieat 
man, we mfei that he will he honoured by pos 
teiity, the cause histoiically bemg also the leason 
psychologically, and piioi m both lespects to the fact 
mfeued 

The cause, oi causa existendi, is entoely histoinoal, 
and must always precede its effect histoiionUy , when 
we any, 'Whntevei exists must have a cause, we mean 
to say, that whatevei exists must have some object 
existmg pieviously to it, and that, unless some object 
had pieviously existed, it could not have come mto 
existence When empinoal obsei vation has shown that 
two objects aie mvanahly linked together m tmie, of 
which one mvaiiably precedes and the othei invaiiably 
follows, and that the takmg away of the piecedmg 
object, without takmg away any other of the acoom 
panying phenomena, mvolvea the disappeaionoe of 
the foUowmg object, then we cal the former the 
cause and the lattei iJie effect, one of the other The 
cause howevei, as exhibited in the latio sufficiens 
alone, is not a special and invamahle antecedent oh 
ject, but some antecedent object, no matter what 
That some object must jnecede objectively eveiy 
object which can exist, this is the neoessaiy tiuth 
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expi eased by the latio suffioiens existendi, and the 
only tiuth of a necessaiy chaiactei involved m it 
In the same way in the ease of the leason, the 
only necessary tiuth involved m the i atio sufficiens 
cognoacendi is Theie must be some antecedent in 
youi knowledge before you can mfei the existence of 
any object The necessity m the latio sufficiens cog 
noscendi is solely tins, the necessity of askmg Why 
foi eveiy thmg, every assertion must hate some 
10B8011 foi it The formula given above, Infer no 
tlung without a leason, stands on the same level as 
the fonnula, Everything must have a cause, while 
the psychological formiUa coiiespondmg to the for 
mule, Eveiy thmg which exists must have a cause 
why It IS as it is and not othennse, which is com 
pounded of the mateiisl canon of umfoimity and the 
formal law of the causa existeudi, would he some 
thing of this kind, Infei nopaatioulai object without 
a paitioulaa leoson connected with it by expeiienoe 
But the teims cause and reason usually signify 
paitioulni 01 special cause, and paiUculai oi wai 
lantmg lenson, so that it would be confasmg to 
employ these teims m expressmg the purely foimal 
oormaotLons of the latio sufficiens It wdl be bettei 
to exhibit the two foima of the cause, and the two 
of the leason, ui such phrases as the following 
CAnsB, OE Ratio Sotioi«hs Bmbtbkdi 
1st Evoiy thing which oxiafo mart have an antCcodcnt 
2d Bvoiy tiling wluoh oxists must have a canse 

Rbvson on Ratio SuFirioiBOT Exibtbndi 
I sl Evory tlimg known must haYC an antecedent in conaciou^esa 
2d Every tiling known most have a warrant m consciouBn 

The first foimula m each case is alone stricdy neces 
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pahth. saiy, 01 the embochmfnt at a neceasaiy tiuth The 

Div a. second foimula m each case is merely anothei ex 
slo pression of the law of the mufoimitv of the coiiist 

eSIo“ of nature, seen flist horn the objective side, then fiom 
the subjective The two foimulas, the first m each 
case, dififei fiqm each other m notbmg but in the 
pomt of view hemg m the foimoi lustonoal. la the 
lattei psychological, the foimei declares how objects 
must exist, the lattei how they must be known to 
exist, the formei declaies how they aie connected 
with each othei, the lattei how the consciousness of 
one IS connected with the consciousness of the othei 
Now in both oases, m both modes of ooimeotiou, we 
have befoie us a piovisioual object, m the one, the 
objective aspect, ui the othei, the subjective aspect 
of phenomena The connection m the fiist case is 
objective, with absti notion of the subjective side, foi 
which reason it has been called histoiioal, the con 
neohon m the second case is subjective, with absti ao 
tion of the objective side, foi winch leason it has 
been called psychological and not subjective Both 
oases, howevei, aie connections of states of conscious 
ness, both me subjective and objective at once This 
connection, common to the two oases, which is at 
once objective and subjective, and at once univeisal 
and necessniy, is the oogmtion of time, foi, besides 
being universal and neoessmy, it is nothing moie 
than the i elation of suceession, absti acted fiom any 
content oi senes of succeedmg objects It is the 
formal oogmtion of tune which foices us back ni 
eveiy mstance upon a previous condition of existence 
to that lYith which we begm, whethei it is piionty in 
oidei of thought oi m oidei of natuie, whethei the 
previous condition is consideied as adapted to cause 
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a thought m us, oi as adapted to cause au object 
independent of us The same cognition of tune m 
volves also the necessity of an effect foi eyerj cause, 
os well ns of a cause foi eveiy effect, it extends for 
waids into the futme as well as backwards into the 
jiast, histoiioally, and, psychologically, every thought 
has consequences which must lead to theoiies and 
sy stoma capable of lufirate development This is the 
giound of piediotion of the futuie fiom the past 
AVhatevei object, whetliei of objective oi subjective 
lofoionoQ, we take os oui stmtmg pomt, we must go 
backivaids a paite ante, lu couoeiving its causes oi 
Its leaaons, and foiwaids a paite post, in conceivmg 
Its effects 01 its consequences, and m both cases m 
nifimttLrp The lesult theiefoie of the foiegomg 
analysis is, that the cogmtion of time is the puiely 
foimal Mid neoossaiy piinciple involved m all the 
shapes of the latio snfflciens 

§ 60 What has been called the causa essendi, or 
foinml cause, is nothing else than the analysis of an 
object m its fiist intention When any object is so 
nnalysGcl, then eithei of its two aspects, the thing 
defined and its defimtion, may he called metapho 
iically the foim, oi causa essendi, of the odiei, oi 
pail latione the effect of the othei, or its paits oi 
olemonts of analysis may be metaphoiicaUy called 
causes oi effects of the whole, oi recipiooally causes 
and efFoots of each othei withm the whole Meta 
qihoiically, because both the aspects, and all the parts 
and elements, aie simultaneous and coexistent, and 
can only be called causes and effects by an unwai 
ranted extension of the lolations subsisting between 
objects in then second mtention, oi between one ob 
ject and. anothei m consciousness, to cases where the 
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object IB already assumed to be one single, though 
peihaps complex, object, m which neithei aspect, no 
pait, no element, pieoedes anothei The term causa 
tion IS best lestiicted to expiess relations betiveen 
objects m time, as piCcedmg and succeedmg Make 
any one of these aspects, oi paits, oi elements, an 
object by itself m a piovisional image, and then you 
can oonsidei what causes oi effects it has, but what 
ever is coextensive with it m lespect of tune is not 
its cause oi its effect, hut a co element or co partnei 
in the piovisional object ftom which it is abstiaoted 
The causa essendi, oi formal cause, must be contained 
m the object of which it is consideied ns the cause, 
but foi this lelntion teims have been alieacly pio 
vided, those of definition, aspect, element, and pait 
in analysis Kant, made leoipiocity of cause and. 
effect one of hia categories, wWh is the conception 
of two objects being lecipiocaVly conditions of each 
otbei , of which the equti.ty of mechaiucal foioe im- 
paited and lost, of action and leaoUou, the diagonal 
movement m the paiallelogiam of foices, positive and 
negative electiioity would peihaps he among the 
instances Now if eithei of the two foiocs nctmg m 
any of these cases is pnor m existence to the othei , 
it may be consideied as among the oauste existendi 
of the othei , hut if they both begm to exist ex 
actly at the same moment, then I contend that it 
IS moie lensonable to legaad them as elements oi 
component parts of one phenomenon, and not as 
causes of that phenomenon, oi of each other Only 
if an actual pnoiity of existence is assumed or dis 
covered can one of them he properly called cause, 
and the othei effect 

§ 61 Here is completed the analysis of the logical 
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law*! into laws «! intuition I’lin intuitional piinciiilcs, 
tlio (OfTiulions of tnno and spaco, nio tlie foiins both 
ol iiitLUlion, 01 pdcuptioii 111 all its bimiclios, and of 
l('asnnln(^, and llioii is no coiillict between these two 
nviiih s ol (onsuoiiHiiess 'Ihoie is besides no place 
h It lor a faculty mnh ns that which kant calls the 
Ih ason, witli ils iiltiniate piiiioiplo oi Idea ol the To 
tality of the (onditions of a p[ivcu ooiiditiouod object, 
that IS, ol an ITnconditioncd (Iviitik d K V Ti 
Ihal 1 ! I Alls 2 lol 2, p 260, Roseiik od ) Foi 
i veiy totality is a eonoopt, and concepts nio pioduots 
ol Mililion within the limits of peioeption 01 poicop 
tile iniaj;iiialion, and tlio logical function of such a 
coricepl 111 all its Iniinches, as a logiilativo pimciplo oi 
liiM lot till pi actual IN.01C1S0 ot loasoiung, is fully 
pi'iloinud by tho law of I’aicinionj, lestiiig, equally 
mill the lomejit as piodnit ol volition, upon tho ina 
ti 1 lal c 1 ( iiieiil, 01 ft eliiig, 111 coiisoioiisiinss Thoio is 
no siiih lilt idly ol leiisoii t oiiiniiiudiiig us to assume 
an 11111 oiidiliomd, and const qiioiitly wo lued nti 011 
liuil Hvsliiii Iti lesliitl Its tipoiatioii to a inoioly 
it'giilaliit iimtlitiii We me iiiidti a total inability 
111 ilo so il nt' miiiltl , wo may make a false, oi 
what haul tails a Uaiisi ciiilental, use of the laws 
ol iciutoiiiiig, hut we cannot couooivo an Unoondi 
tionml, 01 what hunt would cnllatianscondent object 
( Kill lit d l{ V page 240, cd llosenk ) Tho pi m 
iiplt's 111 ititJtoniiig, will thin distinguisliod 01 not into 
piiiiii|ilis of a Ivaiiliaii niidoi standing and a Kantian 
uasoii, lue not witliii than those of intuition, but they 
me the siiiiit' iniiiiiplcH limited by volition and guided 
by the law of I’aicimony lly oveicising volition wo 
can hniiL but not extend oiii consoiousnoss 01 its 
rilj|t t ts, which aio cMStence Jiituitioiial tiiith is not 



the oooidmate of logical truth, but at once its source 
and its field By nuogming it to be its cooidmate ive 
imagine the possibdily that one may tinnscend the 
othei If logical laws aie objects of cognition at all, 
and yet not derived fiom tune and space, on what 
pimeiple aie we to justify then bmitation in use to 
objects witlim time and space? We shall be mevit 
ably oaiiied on to the asseition of an Absolute, a 
logical tiuth independent, m some moomprehensible 
way, of nil objects knoim oi knownble by us m tune 
and space, and yet objectively existmg The view 
heie taken on the othei hand intioduces unity into all 
the opeintions of the muid, and i educes oui iisk of 
eiioi by one important item, the confliotof cooidmate 
tribunals 

The moongiuousness of such a system, with its 
double souice of truth, intuitional and logical, and 
its oiitical machmery foi avoidmg the oonsequeuoes, 
seems to have struck the ontological suooessois of 
Kant Foi just as, m the cose of Aristotle, metnphy 
sioal and ontological piinciples existed side by aide, 
and eontomed tlie germs of futuie systems of meta 
physic and ontology, and just as, m hia case, the onto 
logical principles weie fust seized on and earned out 
mto systems by the philosopheia of Alexandiia, so m 
the I^tik der Reinen Vemunfl tlieie lay thoughts, 
which might develop into ontologies, side by side with 
thoughts which weie puiely metaphysical, and m 
this case again the ontological side was first seized and 
developed Looking now at Kant’s system of pbilo 
Sophy as a whole, it wdl be seen that the oential 
point of the whole is the transcendental uiuty of ap 
perception, the Ich denke, which accompanies, and 
may be perceived to accompany, eveiy moment of con 



sciousnesa and makea it a single moment Confused 
impieaaions of sense in tune and space aie the raw 
mattei into which this unity of appeiception is mtio 
duced, 01 on which it opeiates Tune and space aie 
the foims of all sensible nnpiessions, whethei m con 
fusion 01 in oidei Bnt how is oidei mtioduoed mto 
them, 01 how aie they oast mto oidei ? The umty of 
appeiception combmes them, tiue, but it may com 
bmo them without the least trace of regulaiity oi 
uiiiloimity The transcendental umty of a2)peicep 
tion would, 111 this case, be an umty of appeicepition 
of the sensible imiiiessions m tune and siiaoe, but 
there would be no knowledge of any thmg, foi theie 
iv ould be no umfoimity The tianscendeutal umty 
of aiipeioejition works necessaidy m the forms of m 
tuition, time and siince, they me pnopeily its own 
foims, foims of bimging sensible impieaaions mto 
unity, but they me not as yet knowledge To jiio 
diioo knowledge, to foim a legulai woild oi Cosmos 
of sensible uniiiossions m tune and space, the tiau 
soeiideiital umty of aiiiioiception, nccoidmg to Kant, 
possesses and ai)])hoa, oi lathei opeiates m and by, 
OGitain foims of thought, the Categoiies, which are 
modes of umty, modes of the tianscendeutal umty of 
appeiceiition itself, and theiefoie m eveiy step of the 
opciation theie is an umty of aiipieiceiition, but one 
omiployod upioii the sensible impiessions, and upon 
them in the othei foims of the tianscendeutal umty 
of appeioojitioii, the foims of intuition combmed with 
the categoiies oi category used The tianscendental 
unity of ajuieioejition has thus mdeed two kmde of 
foims 111 which it oiieiates, those of mtmtion, time 
and space, and those of thought, the categoiies, but 
neithei the sensible im2iiessiona noi then foims of m 
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tuition, time and space, me objects by tbemselvca, 
niT a, until combined by the nnily of appeiception woiking 
tJiR bJ some category, oi mode and, as it woie, em? i 

"Thought yjila of unity , then fiist misea objectivity oi leably 
of objects This same unity of appeiception also ac 
companies the Idea, oi Reason concept, of an absolute 
totabty of conditions Now the tianscendental unity 
of appeiception is the ininoiple of leohty and objeo 
tiyation of objects, as well as the pimoiple of then 
tuith, oi then ultimate test, aud, m both ohaiacteis, 
18 a pimciple of leasomug and not a pimciple of mtui 
tion AQe Veihmdung ist erne Veistandeshandlung, 
says Kant m the ad edition of Ins Kiitik 

If now. It was aigued by Kant’s ontological sue 
cessois, any foims and modes of prooeduio can bo 
found m tins tianscendental unity of appeioeption, 
any foims of thought, any concepts, — ^these must eon 
tain reahty and truth itself, foi they aae the souice of 
it m expeiience, aud cannot be hmited to matteis 
oontamed withm the mtuitional foims of that appei 
oeption, which are at beat only its paitial and pieli 
nuuniy modes, and lathei offei lesistanco to the urn 
fying pimciple, the appeioeption, than expissa it fully 
Ihe appeiception is essentially umty, and unity is not 
a pimciple of mtmtionbut of thought, thought, thoie 
foie, cannot he confined withm time and apace, oi 
limited to work only on objects withm those forms, 
on pam of losmg its reahty Whatevei con come 
foiwaid m the umly of appeioeption is leal, oouae 
queutly the Kantian Idea of an absolute totabty is 
1 eal , and this Idea it is which seems to have become, 
with Hegel, the absolute Begiiff 

Some such leasonmg os this, I appiehond, must 
hove oonvmced those who weie dissatisfied with the 
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double souice of tiutli pioposed by Kant, intuition 
and thought, and mth the meiely regulative tiuth 
possessed by the lattei wheievei it tianscended ui 
tuitional expeiienoe, that the Unity of Apperception, 
as an unity of thought and not of mtuition, was the 
sole somoo of constitutive, that is, positive and theo 
letioal, ns well ns of pincticnl or legiilative tiuth 
And they may have reflected besides, that the doc 
time which limited Ideas of the Reason to a meiely 
legulntiie function was itself essentially only of a 
legulative natuie, m othei woids, that the denyuig 
to puiely foimal concepts, whethei of the undei 
standing oi of the leason, an independent objective 
existence was a pioceeding founded on no othei 
giound than an anticipation of then futihty and 
omptmess, if they should be treated as objective and 
independent ol a mnteiial content, and was thus 
itself but a piactical lule foi aiiivmg at some, leal 
01 supposed, piofltnblc lesult The meiely legula 
tivo ohaiaotei of this doctrme oi piocediue was no 
sufficient giomid foi lestiictmg the ideas of the lea 
sontoaiegulative function , some positive giound, 
valid m theoiy as well as pioctice, must bo given foi 
such a doctrme Thenceforwaid then endeavom 
was to discovei the law of the opeiation, or the 
foiins essential to the opeiation, of thought, oi m 
othei wolds, to discovei the paiUoulai modes of 
unity of appeiception m which the transcendental 
Unity of apperception, tlie pnie ego, was clothed, oi 
into which it was by itself transfoimed, the miKi'xfim 
of its Mwfwf, 01 the yafKjertfss of its vnaraaK The 
gidf, left by Kant between mtuition and thought, it 
was attempted to close by biingmg over mtmtion to 
thought, and subsummg all the content of mtuition 
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imdei the opeiationa of the pure ego, a method wluch 
has issued m the logical ontology of Hegel, as its 
most complete and satisfactoiy outcome This Essay 
has taken the opposite mode of fillmg up the gulf, 
and has attempted to leduoe the foims of thought to 
those of mtuitioii, thus lestoimg the unity of eon 
aciousness as completely as the ontologists, though 
reYeismg then method, and getting nd, equally 
mth them, of a Thuig in itself tianscendent ui its 
natuio, and of oonociite lyhich, though they ought to 
be meiely legulative of the piactical exeiciae of 
reason, aie constantly mistalcen foi objects of a pos 
siblo evpeiience 

Whatevoi can bo piesentod oi repiesented in the 
foims of time and space has a oeitam objective ex 
istenoe To bo able to present oi lepiesent any 
object to oui solves is to asseit its existence, not its 
so called subjective existence only, but its objective 
existence also , for it is noiv sn-ffioiently oleai, that 
the populai use of the svoids, subjective and ob 
jQotive, as if they signified lespoctively umeal and 
leol, — subjective existence meaning appaient and 
possibly mistaken existence, — ^is unsound and must 
be given up Ilonoe its tiue mcanmg is given to the 
dootiino of DescnitPS, that whatevei he oleaily and 
distinctly conceived existed , that existence is not a 
quahty oi nttiibuto to be proved m addition to a con 
cept 01 peicepbon, but is mvolved m all deal con 
ceptions alike IVhat Dcscaites, however, apphed 
especially to clear conceptions, is tine of all , theu 
conception iiiolndcs cxisl once, and the only question 
lemainmg is, whether that existence is peimaneut oi 
tiansitory , 

Both fields of knowledge, intuition and thought, 
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being lluiH lecliiccd to one, tlio luniuniiig question la 
tu diatniginali apimiout, not liuiii leal, but fiom tiuo 
OMHluici Wliatuvei ilniigii time is of aiqilj-mg the 
lima of logu, to imtuidiil objula, lliu Hmnc tliiiigci 
oxihLs of iiinilj lug llie liiiv H of intuition to ibun 'I'liia 
(laiigci IS Kill 111 biilli ciuus Its cbaiiietei is to im 
agiiie, m poitioim of tiiiio iiiul »iiiitu, ii ninlauil con 
till! wlmli dues not bland the test of cxiieiknco, 
mIiicIi, lieUuxed in once, is found to vanish on fin 
tliei iiivesLigalioii 'Liiith lias boon defined to bo 
tlm iigieomoiit oi oui iinnginalions, poicoptioiis, oi 
tbougbts, with actnid objects, but nccoiding to the 
distinotlou idiondy diawii, § 40, it is piopcily elo- 
fiiiod ns tlio ngioenient ol oni piesent svitli out futuie 
poiei'iilions, wlitn the most uecnialc ami eoniploLo 
iliveHtigntioii shall have tested tlieni ISiioiieous and 
tiuu peiuptioiiH mu tiinidly objeels of eoiiseioumiosH, 
Jmiiiei mid Inttoi pm < pilous an so loo, Uu peieip 
Uoiis wliLili mo to ngiie Milb objuts and those ob 
juts ixilb wlinli tiny an to ugue luo equally sub 
)iili\e 'llii loimu jii i( ( pilous mid tin euomoiis 
poK'epliiiiis may lio eipmUj eliai and equally distinct 
ivitli tlm line and tlm latli i juitepliuiis, but they aie 
not the less eiioiuoiis on tlial aeeouut Cloainoss 
ami distmeUicBH in peieeplmns iiio not a lost of thou 
liulli , till! most disluiel mid deal poiooptioiis may 
be elimigi'd by liitmu eucpmy mid by newly oliseivcd 
laels 'Ibo ligtius in a diuam have often ihcgiealost 
ileaiiii'ss mid dialmetmss, mid mo neeompaiued by 
tliu sUoiigest sense ot itidily Hut why ilo wo call 
diem umeal and imliuef bolely beeanso llicy svdl 
not bom lepuiilod mvestigntiun, because, tliougli wo 
can romemboi them on waking with ns gicat eloni 
uosa and distinctnosB ns other things, yet wo cnimot 
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mould -them into a consistent -vyhole along witli the 
Dir 3 othei paiticulai cncumBtances which yfe know co 
1 i iIh a existed with them, the loom we slept m and the 
ihoyght tune of oui bemg asleep, noi with the geneial tenoi 
of expeiience, which is a consistent whole of which 
they aie an mcongiuoiis poition 

It iviE be said perhaps heie, that whatevei is 
oleoily and distinctly perceired is tiue so far as it 
goes and while it lasts, and that the enoi hea m 
dialling iiifoieiices feom oui oleai and distinct pei 
ceptions, not m the peiceptions themselves, that we 
mfei fiomthe clearness and distinctness of the dieam 
peicoptioiis, that they will last and oie nidependent 
of 0111 will, 111 fact that they aie real, and thus that 
the oiioi IS one of infeiouoc, not of peioeption The 
fust asseition I adimt, namely, that the peiceptions 
me tine so fm as they go and while they last, not so 
the second, namely, that the sense of mdependenoe 
and leality m the dioamfiguies is not a peiception 
hut an infeienco Piopeily speakmg we do not infei 
at all in dieaming, we exeioise no voluntaiy, hut 
spontaneous, ledmtogiatioii, we do not say to oiu 
solves Those flguios aio ical and independent of oui 
selves, but we nevei doubt it and, therefoie, cannot 
lensoii about it But we see them move without 
OUI suggestion, hern them speak without our sug 
gostioii, feel them touch (not violeiitly, foi that 
would piobahly imply waking) witliout oui sugges 
tion, and this is to jiciccive the independent and 
leal The dienm fignies, then, aie objects of pei 
ceptioii, cltai, distinct, and tine, so fai as they 
go and while they last But is this what we mean 
hy Tiiith? Howeiei oeitam we may feel of any 
thmg foi the piiesent, theie is no giound m this 
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vlone foi saying that it la tiue, -we must have, be 
iides this, a cliatmot bebef m its peimanent cbainctei, 
ir the notion of its lemamlug as it is, if compaied 
with othei peiceptions, otheiwise we use the woid 
Liue iviongly ni application to it It is tine, if it 
baa stood and mil stand the test of investigation in 
all lights Theie is no othei tiuth but this, the 
agieomont of oui piesent peiceptions mth others 
winch aie oi shall be the lesult of more aociuate 
investigation This is a fertile dootrme, especially 
in tho piovmce of Ethic, wheie as yet it has not 
boon much apphed All perceptions of what is 
moiaUy light oi mong depend, foi then truth, on 
thon ogieement mth futuie states of the more 
enlightened oonsoienoe The distmotion between 
leality and tiiith must be appbed also to Ethio 

^ 62 Henco it lesults that theie is no test of 
tiuth, of piesent and immediate apphcahdity It 
depends upon the futuie If a piesent perception 
agiQos mth many acciuately tested past peiceptions, 
it is a stiong gfound foi autieipatmg that it wiE 
agioo with futuie and moie accuiately tested pei 
oeptions Of such a piesent peiception we piedi- 
oato with ooniidcnco tliat it is tiuo But except as 
mattoi of confidence we can never say that it is true, 
but onlj that it will be proved to be tine or found 
to be tiue This dootime, that there is no test of 
tiuth, of piesent apphcabdily, is one which it is 
poihaps haidest of all to admit serviceably and piao 
ticnlly Wo all tieat those opmions, which we me 
oonhdont mil be pioved to he tine, as if they had 
aboady been iiioved to be so, and consequently the 
opposite opinions as if they had abeody been pioved 
to be false, mstead of oonoeivmg both ahke as bemg 
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on theu piobation Every one seeks foi a test of 
truth, wliethei in n pimciple, oi in n system It can 
be foui?d however nowheie but m continued mvesti 
gation, that is to say, it is not found in any com 
pleted investigation Yet heie the rule of practice 
IS to adopt n principle oi a system os a hunt of 
enquiry', a teimmus a quo and ad quern, and to 
woik fiom it and live by it as if it weie true It is 
the same piocess as that which formed the remote 
out of the immediate object, and the concept out of 
the lemote object The will says Heia we take 
om stand The lesult of metaphysical enquiry, 
just ns that of pincticnl expeiience, shows us that 
thoie IS no absolute or ultimate empinoal tiuth, 
hut every wheie lelative and appioximnte tiuth It 
18 an inflexible law of consciousness — Ndnl nhso 
luti 

Hence too mises the justification of the light, 
which every generation of men exeicises, to pass 
judgment on the conceptions of all piecedmg gene 
rations, and to reverse oi confirm then decisions, 
while future generations, in then turn, wiH weigh 
with truci insight this veidiot itself Foi as mi 
viduals inoiease in knowledge, so also does the laoe, 
and though some generations may be more ignorant 
than some that have preceded them, yet some there 
must arise which will be wisei It is not the mere 
fact of being later in tune that makes one judgment 
truei than nnothei, hut the fact of its bemg the 
result of a more complete mvesUgatiou, of which 
posteriority in time is one condition It has been 
said that man never possesses but always anticipates 
happmess , and so it may be said of truth, that as 
truth it IS never present It is the thought of yes- 
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teiday -which -we addiess as tiuth, the thought of 
to day, which -waiiants that of yesteiday, needs itself 
the waiianty of to moiiow 

It must not he concealed but fieely confessed 
that, in giwng up all notion of an Absolute and of 
an ontology, and in falhng back on a mctaphysic 
which IS a meie analysis of the ultimate elements in 
empuical expeiience, all hope is lenounced of solvmg 
that pi oblom -which has been the aim, ooncewed more 
01 less distinctly, and moie or less exclusively, of 
all philosopheis fiom the eaihest times to Hegel, a 
problem which may be thus e-xpi eased, to find the 
ground, flist, of there bemg an existence at aU, and 
secondly, of this existence bemg such as we peiceiie 
it Hegel’s solution of these pioblems is piobably 
the most complete that has ever been pioposed 
But not only aie all complete ontologies heie abaa 
doned, Hegel’s among the lest, but also all ontologi 
cal portions m systems which otheiwise oie puiely 
metaphysical Kant does not seem clearly to have 
drawn the distinction between metaphysic and onto 
logy, and the Kiitik contains both elements He 
does not indeed, like Hegel, profess to account for 
the existence of impiessions of sense geiieiaUy, but 
ho does profess to account for the ordei of those 
impiessions, that is, foi theie bemg stabihty of na 
tuie and umfoimity ui the course of natiue, and to 
that extent the Kiitik is an ontology The tron 
Bcendental deduction of the categories is an account of 
the oiigm of what I call the stabdity and unifornuty 
of nature, of the synthetio nmty of all phenomena 
“ Es 1st also der Veistand mcht bios em Yeimogen, 
duioh Veigleichung der Eischemungen sich Edgeln 
zn mnoheii er ist selbst die Gesetegebung fllr die 



Natiu, d 1 ohne A^staiid mlide es libeiall raoht 
Natin, d i sjoitlietisohe limlieit des Mamugfaltigen 
del Eisoliemungen mch Eegeln geben” Weike, 
ed Roa n Sch vol 2, p 113 And agam he saya, 
page 114, “del Yeistand lat selbst dei Quell dei 
Gesetza dei Natui, vmd mithui dei foimalen Emheit 
del ETatui ” 

Noiv the expiessious stability and uuifoimity of 
natuie have two senses, one, in which they have 
been employed in Chaptei vi and elsewheio m tins 
Essay, namely, the sameness obtanung between nn 
mediate 01 lemote objects of consciousness, and the 
sameness obtaining between the secjuences of such 
immediate oi 1 emote objects, and the othei,in which 
they expioss the connection of feeluigs as elements 
of objects with ceitaui poitions of tune and flguies of 
space as then foimal element, it hqing an umveisal 
and necessary oncumstmoe that feelings can exist 
only ui some such poitions of time and space Theie 
18 no state of consciousness in winch stabihty and 
unifoimity, m this second sense, do not jieivade the 
object of consciousness, but such stability and lun 
foiimty must be conceived as coexistent and coeval 
with consciousness itsolf In the complex empiiioal 
fact of feehugs being given to us m consciousness we 
have the foot of then oideily niiangemeut, each feel 
mg ns an unity m time and space hy contiast with 
diffei cut feehugs, given also, and it is impossible to 
conceive 01 unagme feelmgs existmg otheiwisc Xhe 
stabihty and iinifoimity of nntiue m this sense is pai t 
of tho ultimate phenomenon of expenence to be ana 
lysed, onduithis sense too it is the giound of the 
stability and ninfoimity m the fiist sense, namely, 
that between complete objects m natme, of which no 
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jllin ( NiiliiiMilKiii 111 lit iliu lion lull llm IB possible, r*mii 
LMijil It In till nninuuil ui bistoiical c\plftimtioii of oiv 3 
Hhiiwiiin; iliii ifiimlli oi llii ( oiiueptioii iiitho ompuical 
c^;o Kniit howl M 1 lu LoniiU foi the CMstcnco of the 
Hliihihl) mill uniliiimity ot iiiituio in both its senses, 
m,tuiiiilH loi Ihi syiitlutiHiho I'linheit allu Eisehcin 
uii^iii, by iiliuiiio it 111 nil its ioims to tho unity of 
tuinHniiiluiliil iip|iiueptiiiii 

iNow I m^iui tliut, it the Hyiithotic unity of fecl- 
111^1*, us 1 h nil Ills of uii]imettl objects, is an ultimate 
lint 111 tile phi noinuiou to bo miivlysecl, if all einpuical 
ouiisLiuusiu'sH uiiitiiiiiB until a syiilliotio unity, it is 
Bupiilluimu to ilonblii this lutt by si okmi; to lefoi it 
to a Mtoiiil mill), lilt unity ot lianscuidontalappoi 
ti'iilmii, mill linihei, that, il tins uyiitliolic unity is 
nil iillimiili tin-t iii all uoustioiisiitss, it supplies of 
itsill the lust iiioimil loi t\iihuiniii; tlio Hyiitliotio 
Uliily ohtmniii}' hilivoLii euipiliuvl 01 ooinplelt ob 
pi H, mIuiIi \Miiihl 111! 11 lUiHi in Iho uiipuitaltgo by 
a mill iNliiwioii of llio lumljtiuil puiotus and by 
linn, luiiimli 1 MUiiimilioii of the tipuits and dma 
liims III Iho-i I iiipii II III ob|e( lu thuiiuilvcu The unity 
ol limiHtimliiiliil iiiipiiiiptimi would thus become 
hiiiitilliioitu, iMii III i\pliiiii thm 111010 orapuioal case 
ol ii)iilhi 1 ii mill), but at the uamt tiiiie without 
miikiiip lliiu I nut ol It mi ultimate and iieccsuaiy fact 
ol 1 oii^i^i loiibiii u 4 luuit ausumoB that a ciioiiitistaiico 
nhiih in loiMil mill nil viHtont with all cnipiiical con 
wionsiii's imiui he attoimled loi and its cause of 
tMuli 111 I pomh '1 ‘>'hi loftiied by ana 

1 \ HIS to ilu iiiiipi 1 ]ilact 111 the phoiiomenou analysed, 
will III ui I mu to mil to have done so in coiiscqueiioo 
1,1 umiK.iimp Hint lie could pictuio to lumsolf the 
feiliiifiu ill uiiiuumiHiiesu ns j;iicn to us 01 felt by us, 
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in time and space certamly, but all in confusion and 
without anj' particulai duiation oi figuie whatever, 
in Veiwinung, with a total absence of foim In the 
second edition of the Kiitik, wheio he gave a new 
shape to the tinnscendental deduction of the Cate 
gones (Supplement xiv Werke, vol a Rosenk u 
Sohub edit ), he begins by stating this somewhat 
explicitly “Das Mannigfaltige dei Voistelluugen 
kann m emei Anschauung gegebon weidon, die 
bios Bmidich, d i mchts ala Empfkigliohkeit ist,— ’’ 
Sepal atmg the elements of phenomena fioiii each 
othei by lefeience to the supposed souioes fiom 
winch they flowed oi weie pioduced m conscious 
ness, the senses and undeistandmg, ho imagined them 
ns onjiable of esistmg sepniatoly fioni each othei, 
inasmuch as then supposed souioes oi faculties of 
the mind weio imagined sepaiate Now if a total 
absence of foim could be nnagmed oi conceited, then 
the aiismg of foim would demand an explanation, an 
ongin 01 cause of it to bo pointed out But if tins 
can not be done, ns it cannot, then all that lomama 
foi us IS to analyse the phenomenon mto its mateiinl 
and foimal elements This analysis has been shown 
to be the ultimate step which human knowledge can 
take, and consequently it has been shoivn that all 
ontology or knowledge o f an absolute is beyond oni 
leoch At the same tune, smee this also shows that 
existence and consciousness aie coextensive, it is plain 
that an absolute does not exist Oui knowledge is 
extended m the very fact of its being bmited, and 
this leflection must be our recompense foi the hmi 
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§ 63 Tnr foiegomg account of the functions of the 
mind so fai as it is a cognitive jrawei is a complete 
one, theie is no function which is not capable of 
beuig hi ought iindei its desoiiption, and theie is no 
pnit of knowledge which can he leached by any tiaok 
01 means e-vclusive of those aheady desciibed The 
essential unity of the functions known ns perception 
and luidoistandmg has been shown But a fuitliei 
clistiiiotion 18 often made between undei standing and 
Jloason, oil nhich it maybe desuable to say a few 
wolds, especially as the distmction, as a drffeience m 
Ikind, comes lecommended to Englishmen by the 
lioiiouied name of Coleiidge The leal diffeienoe 
botMoon them appeals to me to be one ofdegiee, 
oi^piossed by oi consistmg m the fact that the object, 
on winch they me employed, assumes a new aspect 
when the higlici degiee has been leached Pheno 
inona nssumc the chmactei of objects m piesence of 
a Subject, 01, what is the same thmg, the ohaiactei 
of being objective and subjective, the formei, if we 
1 egaid the development of the phenomena themselves, 
the lattci, if wo legmd them ns the object of oui own 



leflection, the foimei, horn the point of view of ex 
istence, the lattei, horn that of consciousness The 
piesence of a new class of cognitions, not any diffei 
ence m the cognitive function itself, is the giound of 
making the distmction, certainly a veiy impoi tant and 
fundamental one, between the two functions of con 
soiousness, undei standing and leasou 

Reflection on itself is the distmguishing ohaiao 
teiistio of n stage oi mode of consciousness next 
above nndeistandmg in complexity, and this is the 
last stage of development of which consciousness has 
hithoiLo heou capable Consciousness flist undei 
stands objects, that is, phenomena aie flist a oollec 
tioii of feehngs oi mattei indiffeiently m tune and 
space * thou it leflects on itself, oi, what is the same 
tlung, on the phenomena, and distmguishes foehng 
geneially fiom paitioulai feehngs, and these fiom 
CLuahties, and smee the distmction hetivoen objects 
and Subject thna diawn is exhaustive, so fai as we 
can see, the decision of leflection on any question is 
hnali and iiieversible except by a fuithoi exeioise of 
lefloction, so that lefleotion is the final arhitei of 
tiuth In this way consciousness shows us its oivn 
poveity and weakness, as well as its own stiength and 
dignity, it deshoys illusions by cieatmg them, foi it 
gives us truths seoiued horn doubt m exchange foi 
notions which had not before been doubted It de 
stioys the aiipeoionce of ceitamty which befoic at 
tached to our cogrations, it exhibits the inevitable 
natuie of eiior, m exhihitmg the necessity of piogiesa 
towaids tiuth Anew hght dawns with reflection, 
m which we see omselves as we aie, fiom the natiue 
theie exhibited theie is no escape, fiom the decision 
of reflection theie is no appeal Reason is oui bemg, 
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nnd above all other mteUectiial iieecls 13 the need of pabtil 
knowing objects in thou tine natuie ° — 

Ecfleotion, oi reflective consciousness, has two inLuvi 
modes oi stages, the eaihei and the latei, diffeimg ” “ 
from each othei m degiee of development, not in 
land, which it may be propel to call the mtmtive and 
the discursive stages of leflection, following the dis 
tmotion m Milton, 

Hio Soul 

Roftson rocowes, and Hanson Is Iior being, 

Disoumvo or intrativo 

The names of the two stages me Self consciousness 
and Benson, the foimei hemg the mtmtive, the lat 
ter the discursive, stage of leflection These two 
modes of reflection correspond to the two modes of 
dueot consciousness, intuition and comparison, per 
oeptioii and undoistandmg They aie a lepetition of 
peioeption and imdeistandmg in a new and moie 
advanced spheie, 01 with a new object When con 
soiousness has itself, 01 phenomena have themselves, 
foi object, it piocecds m evactly the same way as 
when it was dneot 01 sunple consciousness, unchstm 
guished fiom phenomena AH reflection is fimda 
mentally a process of comparison, oiigmolly, it is an 
act which can ho chaiacteiised m no othei way than 
ns a distmction between object and Subject Syn 
thesis IS involved m all, and oompmison m all hut 
the simplest, actions of consoiousnoss, even m pei 
ccption , but just ns all those actions of consciousness 
which losultod 111 the pioduction of a remote object, 
nolwithstandmg that compmison was laigely mvolved 
111 the process, were called peiceptionB, so also, m le 
flection, the net of chstiiiction which has for its object 
the objective and subjective aspect of thmgs, notwith 
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ait°TOi that this mvolvea compaiiBon in a gieatei 

— degiee, may, when compaied with its second stage, 

iiiiiiitiTo be called intuition oi self consciousness It is only 
by what they aae predonunantly, not by what they 

called perception, mtuition, understanding, leflection, 
and reason 

Self consciousness, which is the first oi intuitive 
stage of leflecbon, distinguishes the jiuie ego oi Sub 
jeot fioin Its objects, distinguishes the bmding thread 
of feelmg, oommon to all the changing feelings which 
it binds togethei into the empuical ego It is this 
pill e thi ead of feeling which is the object of self cousoi 
onsness Its pecnhaiity is, that it oaiinot be made 
an object by itself, it is always mvolved in objects as 
then unity, it is that which feels and peiceives them, 
01 that in which they aie subjective The act oi mo 
ment of peiceivmg that theie is such a binding tin ead 
of feelmg is called appeiception, the loh denke of 
Kant, and this must he combuied with othei peicop 
tions 01 thoughts The Subject is abstiaot feeling, 
and like othei ahstoactiona oamiot he exhibited except 
m apiovisional foim That this abstiaobon is abstmot 
consciousness itself is what rndvcs it appeal inoio mys 
touons than othei ahstioot notions Thus it is that 
the Subject cannot he an object by itself, hut only as 
the subjectu e aspect of othei objects To have the 
Subject foi an object is the some thmg as to have the 
distmction between the subjective and objective as 
pects of phenomena for an object, oi to have as an 
object objects as the coiielnte of consciousness, oi 
consciousness as the coiielate of objects This act 
01 moment, whether separate, oi m combination with 
others as apperception, is called self consciousness 
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Those acts oi moments ivith which it is comhmed oi 
which contain it, me collecl Eeason when they are 
piedommaiitly nets of compaiison oi nncleistanchng 
§ 6d As the Subject oi puie ego, bnt always as 
involved m the crapnical ego, is the object of self 
consciousnoss, so the ompiiical ego is the object of 
loason, 01 lefleotion m its discuisive stage It is the 
object which lefloction oientes, foi lefleotion is the 
poioeption that all objects me subjective, m othei 
wolds, that the empiiical ego is the complex of all 
the states oi actions oi modes of consciousness bound 
togothoi by the Subject Ilaira ’•pvyll ‘fawa lor) ra 
5rfay|a.ar«, says Pi oolus, Inst Theol § 195 InieaJity 
tins IS only a completion of the pi ooess which self con 
soiousiioss began, self consciousness took the fiist 
step towaids makuig the phenomenal woild objective 
and subjective, leason makes the whole of it m detail 
so, and calls it tlie ompiiical ego, (histoiically indeed 
the piocess has been giadual, since the empmcal ego 
has boon long logaided as an object among objects,) 
Olid it calls by the name of the empnucal ego what 
evoi phpiioinona 01 classes of phenomena it has from 
time to timo made subjective, and ultimately embiaces 
iiiidoi that name the whole objective woild, foi the 
woild of any individual ooiisoiousness is the complex 
of the states of coiisoiousnoss which it includes m 
piesent, past, mid futuio tune 

The Subject is the object of self consciousness, 
the ompiiitnl ego is the object of leasoii, the foi-mei 
cxpi esses the distinetioii between the objective and 
aiibjectivo aspects of phenomena m its abstiaction, the 
lattei c\pi esses the same distmotioii m its complete, 
ompiiical, complex development In exa min i n g and 
dealing with the empmcal ego, leason is dealing with 
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phenomena m both aspects at once, objective and sub 
jective, and has the two con elates piesent m a single 
object Reason distmgmshes the two aspects of things, 
makes absUaction of the objective aspect, and consti 
tntes the subjective aspect alone its own object , whei e 
as the undeistanding in dealmg with the same pheno 
mena, the moments of the empuical ego, tieats them 
ns objects external to itself, eithei fiom not having 
diawn tbe distmction, oi, if it has been diawn by the 
reason, by abstiacting fiom the subjective ospect 
'iho understanding, foi instance, does not lefleot that, 
lu. voluntoiy lediutegiation, its own volition detei 
mmes what objects oi paits of objects shall be ex 
amuied, but seems to be guided by the objects them 
solves alone It is reason which makes this discovery, 
111 exammiug the oomiection between its states of con 
soiousness as such In voluntaiy icdmtegiatioii, os 
peifoimed by the undeistanding, the shapes which 
the objects assume appeal to be foiins of the objects 
alone, to be discoveied m tbe objects by tlie undei 
standing, leason Races the subjective conditions of 
the aiismg of those foims, and sees that they aie eu 
tiicly pioduots of piovious states of consciousness 
Both the voluntaiy and spontaneous piocosses of con 
soiousness aio the objects of the leason, and leason 
lieiself woiks by means of, that 13,1a a mode of volun 
taij ledmtcgiation 

ihe opeiations of leason aie not hmited to this 
single leflection, that all thmgs aio subjective, oi 
modes of consciousness, though this lefleotion oocom 
ponies all its opeiations, aud distmguislies them from 
the opeiations of the undeistondnig All the opeia 
tions of the leason deal with the empiiioal ego os then 
object , they reason about it and mtioduce fiuthei 
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moddioationH into il And nil tho^e opeinlious fall 
mil) iwi) mnm kiiulM, siioculntivo mid pinclicnl, foi 
tins IS II distnn tmn wliidi iipphis to coimciousiicss in 
nil ils liiiiiK lies, imd iims((pnnllyto icllutUon ns well 
IIS to nndi iHtimdinff, to the iilUotm im will ns to the 
tliuil iiiodts ol (oiisdoiiniicss Jicnson tompnios one 
Hinin 111 uinsuousiKHS willi nnolhoi, m oida to nee 
n Ini li lit 111! m is inoBt tuie, or which of thorn is most 
I'm III , flioso whicli It pcicMvos to bo noithei tuic iioi 
f'oiid It I'lidinvomn to <'\cludo fiomtlio ompiiical ogo 
Ol liom consotonsnoss, niid ns il is impossible to do 
tins I oniph tol), Hooing tlmt it ih not iii oui powoi to 
foigi t b()oud posmbihty ol Kcmionco, icnson diaws 
iix sdiing n hno oj doinnuutiou botwioii them ns pps 
Sibil, nnd up els tlio fiilso niid tin bnd licyond that 
Inn', lints tiiidnig fioni tnno (o (imo nil empiucnl ogo 
It liii h il t nils i‘inplinli( idly i(s own, nnd disliiiguishing 
il liom llioso opinions, m tions, nnd ollid niodis ot 
diiisi loiisiiiss, nlmli il would d [lossihh dlt oil liom 
ilsill In loigilting Ihdii, ns Inlso mid Imd Whoii 
sliilis III I oiisdoiisiii ss 111(1 iipilid ns hud wo nio 
Sind io II pi III ol till III, to tniii nnny horn them, nnd 
iiisl ill! in hum us 'I Ins sliito of cuiiscioiiBnosB is 
I iilkd inpi'nlniii o, iMTiiroia 

Wiml nniiilitiinniKiil liuilin? Niior llnmlot 

1 r I Iniiili I rnnii liiiiisi It In la isi uirny 

\iiil, vliiii In s mil lilmniir, ilma vninn ],niirU'fl, 

I III II lliimlil iliiiK il nut, Jlniulnl ilumis il 

ILniiilut, Alt 5, Hu 3 

hd too 111 (hmiei'y’HK'mniks oil tho toim /Air«iiii;!i!, m 
Sikeuons (linu mnl liny, Mil a, p 46 In tho othie 
ol riligion, till' pdleetioii 01 complolion of lopentnnei 
IK the *«(d KTtmt ol .St I’nul 'I'hoie la no apoeinl 
inime loi tho Hliito of loiison which lojocts tho hdse , 
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paht II. but m both cases leason is dealing with the empuioal 

— ego and remodelhng it, mafang ao fai as possible a 

new man m place of the old It is the will that is 
“ ° active here, rejeotmg the false and bad and lemo 
delhng the empu-ieal ego, reason is a mode of volun 
tary and not of spontaneous ledmtegration 

Besides rejectmg some states of the empirical ego, 
leason also bnngs othei states mto new piommonoe, 
those namely which aie tiue and those which me 
good, and these leason seeks to impiess upon eon 
soioiisness, and to bmd up with it hy lemembianoe 
and lepetition In so doing it pioduoes ideas, that 
18, images which contain an assumed oi anticipated 
ni^nity oi perfection, foi an object is peifect when 
oonsideied os developed in its natuie m mfimte time 
The ideas which wdl be chiefly considered in the fol 
lowing chnptei are pioduots of leasoii , though it is 
cleai that theie may he ideas of concepts of the un 
derstandnig, as foi instance the peifeot ouole, and 
the perfect globe, and time and space, consideied os 
infinite, aie ideas 

The new self which is thus distinguished fiom 
and educed out of the empuical ego by leoson has 
not as yet leceived any name , but it may piopeily 
be called the Tiue Ego, m distraction fiom the em 
pineal and the puie It is by this tiue ego that wo 
pass moial judgments on the man, as distmgmslied 
fiom his conduct According as this tiue ego ap 
proaches oiii standard of tiiith and goodness, and 
also accoidmg to the degiee of stedfastness and clem 
ness with which a man cleaves to it and impimts it 
on his consciousness, that is, according to Jus en 
lighteiunent and to his wiU to act up to Ins light, we 
judge the man to he good oi had Eeaaon is the 
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mode of ooiiaoiouanoss to wliicli ethic belongs, theie 
IM uu ( lIuliiI Buonco npnit fioin leoson i'eohmc 
tlitii nmy be, but not otbio, oi piiicUcnl boicnoe m 
Its login si biiuiob All ultmiiito ends must be given 
b) u.iisiiii, iind not by iindoisliuidnig If ivo could 
diBLoMti wbiil weio the liulbs and what the objects 
nlibb I he nasou of all men when most developed 
woidd till htdo in the lino ego, wo should know whnt 
(111 [iiibet Ido coimisled m, and if wo could oppeal 
to any oim oi moio objects oi states of consciousness 
us luetLiHibly and uioiadicably best and tiuest foi 
meiy mdividual eonseiousiioss, as tbo same objects 
mu lot oiii own, wo should know what was the su 
premu ImppintsB and tlio supicmo duty of all men, 
us MO now know what is the supicme liappmess and 
Hiniuiiiu duty foi oui selves individually And this 
Mould ho llm piineiplu oi syslein of pimeiplos of othi 
cal SI II IK i , holding llio saiiio plaeo m ethic, with ic 
gill d III iiiiivt isal appheability and eeilamty, that time 
and spaui hold m spei illative philosophy 'i'hoio is 
liimiMi this dilloinua, iiamely, that the cogmtions 
111 iiiisoii, liolli piiiiuiihs and details, both goneinl 
luid partieidai eogmlioiis, alu the liuit of the eveioise 
of coiineioUMiioHS, while the eogiutions of tune and 
Bpiieu arc thu elemnits ol ovciy o\eiciso of it, the 
foiiutf me putdueod as a tioo pioduoos its ftuits, as 
a eoiiMiipioiieo aiid iisiilt of its dovolopiiient 

'I he tine ogo tliils eontams loss than the empni 
eal, hut what it tunUuns is of gioatei value and 
diguilj Wiiat mieo was tiutli is now lojocted ns 
erroi, "*«/' o^ar ha xffTrrw s of«s,” and what 

once was good is now lojected os bad Henson tiaiis 
foirns what once was Liiio and good into untiue and 
bud, and the will lejcets them fioiii the tiuo mto the 



empuicnl ego Eeason is the nltunate judge of tiiith 
and goodness, and what it dedal es to be such is such, 
just as what the eye dedaies to be led is lefl In 
both eases piesenoe m conseiousness is eiastenoe, and 
existence is piesence m consciousness Thoie is no 
thing absolute m this oi in any mode of oousoious- 
ness, when the leason is employed m judging of the 
good and bad, it is called conscience , conscience is 
its name m this pait of its function , but theie is no 
distmct name foj its function of judgmg between, 
tiuth and eiioi, foi this the common name Reason 
13 employed 

The Tiew of leoson heie tnlcen is opposed to all 
such views as would moke it consist m the logical 
prmciple of iimty, a pimciple oompeUmg ns to unify 
nil oui conceptions, leading, with Kant, up to the 
tluee Ideas of the Puie Reason, Grod, the Woild, and 
the Soul This unification is sufiloiently piovided 
foi by the prmciple of Paicunony, and tho facts on 
which it lests It is opposed also to such views ns 
those which deduce it fiom the powei of making 
abstioct conceptions, oi of di awing conclusions fiom 
them, these aie functions of the undeistanduig, aucl 
as such aie possessed m a low degiee by many ani- 
mals besides inan Noi again is it the inoial oi 
emotional impoitance of oeitam leflections, noi the 
peiception of a moial value m oeitam tiuths, noi a 
lefeience of knowledge to action, oi of action to 
moral ends, which constitutes leason, altliough if is 
tine, as has been shown above, that loasoii is the 
souice ofmoiahty and ethical smenoe, and that theie 
fore theie is a close connection between them, foi 
reason is speculative as weU as piactical, and both of 
these at once, and this chaiactei it shaies with other 
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modes of coiiHciou'inoss If ih not the inoial value of 
the tuitlis i)ucuved llmt i oiiMtitutes the faculty pei 
con’iiijf tluin leaMou, hnt i( is the iiatuio of the 
laoidty 01 tmiclion oi loosuousupss jicicening the 
tiiitlis, iiainely, its luituio of (liaeiusivo icflection, 
wliK li cojmtiliili'Kthe tmthspoicuvi'dultimalP Uutha, 
and, so fai a.s lliey aio omotional, inoial tuitlis 

Ut asou has ollon h(‘cn aaid to lie the cliaiacteiwlio 
mIiuIi dislmguiHlu'H man horn olliPi ammala, and on 
111! Ml w wliuh I hato taken of loaaon tins appeals 
to lie tine Tlitio aip many otlioi animals besides 
mail, lamovci, ol ivhoin il is difllcnlt to imagine that 
thej' liave not iiaclipd that stagi ol loflection whioh 
T may rail [isyi hologioal idlootioii, in which they dis 
tiiigiiiNli liplwppii llien lit lings as oiicumsoiibed by 
till body liom olypits oiilside Iho bod)', and iposoii 
about llip (dll Is ol Ihii laltii on tlu foinipi, though 
iiol iiiidii llii notion ohaiisps and (Hu Is Hut llipio 
si'iiiis III bi 111) (Mill nil III hIiiiw tlial they inn dislni 
giiisli III bug giiiiially ami iii Ihi almtiact fiom then 
pal III iiliii ill II iiiiniato liilmgs, iiin mill i il that they 
can ilisliiigiiish any gi in ml iioliiiii liom paUionlni in 
sbincisiil II, Ihiiiigh this is alniielion ol niidoiatanding 
as iM 11 as 111 ii lusini H I In y gpiioialise, it is without 
knowing I he nalino of gi niiiahsatioii, that is, without 
tlsiiig tlio gniieiiil IIS (litleiuit fiom the pnrlioulai no 
1 Kins 'I'll! 11 liingimgii appeals to have no distinctions 
piiu i spoinbng to Hin h a ilislinction of notions 

Mini IiiiwiMi not only ledinlegiatos voluntaiily, 
but dins so b) lived iiiles ot abstiaoliou and gciic 
labsatiiiii In iiol only lefloets psychologically, but 
bo dislinginslies bnnselt bom Ins feelings as well as 
bis fellings liom qimlilies in space 'L'liis is the con 
dition of all human culluie 
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In the exeicise and not the bare possession of 
— leason lies the dignity of man, m the expansion of 
^ faculties, in the opeiations perfoimed by his 
reason, and not m the smgle leflection which ac 
compames them and conditions them The pel cep 
tion that lepiesentations aie, as such, objective, and 
that they can be lecalled and banished by volition, is 
peihaps the fiist step m the exeicisc of the discmsive 
stage of leflection Othei animals ceitainly have tiams 
of ledmtegiabon, both voluntaiy and spontaneous, 
but tlieie IS no evidence to show that they have dis 
tinguished lepiesentations fiom piesentatious, and 
found one subjective, the othei objective, oi that they 
have found lepiesentations objective, oi lastly have 
found pi esentabons subjective, in othoi woids, that 
they have reflected on then relation to the woild 
about them , though they may have di awn the pi imai y 
distinction between extended mattei and feeling, and 
lepiesented the lattei by a ludimentniy language 
BatK^oioi § metaphysic itself is an opeiation, oi 

P*“bcular apphcation, of tlie Reason, it may peihaps 
not be consideied ont of place heie to take a biief 
letiospect of the couise which the human mmd has 
followed in leflecting on, oi applymg reason to, the 
phenomena of expeneiios m then most goneial aspect, 
that 19 , of the couise of metaphjsical philosophy, from 
an early epoch to the present day, sometunes ex 
hibitmg and always bemmg in mind the distuiction 
of metaphysical from ontological, speculative fioni 
practical, and direct fiom reflective them res Those 
which aie at once purely reflective, speculative, and 
metaphysical will be found to make but a veiy small 
portion of what is commonly mcluded m the history 
of philosophy Oui present pomt of view, the position 
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ncoipiiil 111 this Kssa), will of couiic bo tlio duo limit 
uiluiilul to guidu iiM 111 tins icUospect, and I shall 
nut iilti inpl to do molt, tlimi indicate tlio most salient HotiJiiof 
and ( aidiiiid ponds, iiillioiit iitti iiiptiiif; any tliuig like ’JhiiraoiSiy 
an ladliiiu ot tin whole Insloiy ot philosophy 

riie plnlosoplnoul sjstoiii ot J’liito was the caic Hiio 
felly and tiiLicidly ilalioiiilod itsiill of a study of the 
tlnoins ot pii'vions plnlosoplieis, nnioiig nhom poi 
Imps raimi'indus Iniil, and dcsoivcdly, the gioatost 
iidhe iici lie iiidudcd m Ins suihoy all biandios of 
Inmuui knowledge as they Iboii oMsted, and conceived 
moil ptiledl) than aiij ol Ins piodocossois a systoiii 
moil iinnuisal tlinu any of lliens, and tninnig on 
distiiatioiis itioie snbtil and moio Lontiol Tins ays 
1 1 111 was the Diidttla, the Tlieoiy of the liiSii It 
has hull oltiii desciilad liy histoimns ot philosophy, 
and Its I hid li'iitines luid then eoiii atciiatioii 0x111 
hiti d [ sliiill oonime mysi It to aliownig iilmt it was 
lioiii lln pniiil ol Miwol tins Kssa) ItiMis a system 
id laiu ol logii and ot (Msltiiit, liotli logical and 
oiilologn al, in iilnili linlli thiinaids i \isl id mutually 
iinohul and nndislmginshediiom each otliei Logic 
mid iin lapli)sic neic liolli one with I’lalo, liia foiins 
ol llioiiglit, the tiiih iieie loims ot olijccls, they woio 
the loimui, 01 logicid, lieciuiHo they woio the latter, 

01 loiiiiH of things 01 txiHlenccs, airot rot Sura lie 
dill not take giiieiid notions ns logical foiins, mid 
tin n Id ti dink to tin in a lenl and scpainto o\ialoiice , 
hill he had not gone so fiu ns to distinguish logical 
notions liom leid Gonoiid notions weio not with 
Inin I he mi aim of im cstigiition, oi uitlici they sioio 
so only bcciinsi, and so iin as, tlicj woio the oh)oots 
ol nnustigalu/ii (Jciioinl notions, as ne call llioin, 
ncic (lie only leal cvislcnces, and tlieio was a hai 
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n momaed or organic woild of general notions in and 

— bebmd the paiticuloi notions oi am^tira Instances 

Retromotof of these Bie the following three pans as they are 
’pMMoSr'^ exhibited in the Sophistea 

TO oi^ TO fiij ov Boing and Not-boing 

Tatrroi Qarepoi Samoness and DiffoioncQ 

tn-ams Kiuiiav, Beat and Motion 

Each, of these six siiii had a double sense, acooidmg 
as it was used in Tvlmt may now be properly called its 
fiist or its second intention, rSn Snat to jilt avm kc/% 
avr^, ra rgoe ai'i Xiyar’iai Sophistes, Steph 

255 In the first intention they were roi jiil iS>»?,ovT« 
os>A>iKot( fiiynwSai In the second mtention they weie 
rd iMJfijiK jilytvd^ai id 2j6 It would 

appear that all general teims 01 tiiii weie to be eon 
aidered m the same way, and were of the same natuie 
as these six And these would constitute together 
«' oWiSf or, when used m then first intention 01 as 
oategoiies Objects of sense which fell undei a genei al 
term m its fiist yitention would be that genei al teiin 
in Its second mtention, and would be said to share in 
it, jiiriyjut, ns then tiia For mstance, m the cose of 
objects different fiom each other, Plato says 8r ssismi' 
ydf cTegor sIm rm o^XXoir, ou itd r>li atinS pitrit, aUd 
tid jisH/fit rw iSi«5 1% ^arajou No paiticulai 
object of perception, a/o-asroV, but only these genei al 
notions themselves, would have a first intention, that 
IS, would he leal existences, particular objects of 
peiception would be as it were leceptacles of the 
second intentions of various general notions, 01 siSti, 
like conveigmg rays fiom vaaious luminaiies meetmg 
m many different foci Thus first mtentions, which 
belonged only to general notions, 01 Sri, weie the 
, Real Existence of Plato Objects which were the 
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some TTOia exainples of Sameness, oi Sameness in its pistil 
second intention , objects which moved wei e examples, — 

01 the second intention, of Motion, objects which 
iveio black, hot, hard, &c , weie examples of Bemg, ptUMoptr 
and at the same time of Not being, foi they paitook 
of the iiatuie of black, hot, and haid, and did not 
paitako of the natme of white, cold, and soft The 
samo object might at the same time be an example, 

111 tno pomts, of opposite geneial notions, it might 
bo the same with some objects, and thus an example 
of sameness, and diffcient fiom otliei objects, and 
thus an example of diffeience Geneial terms m then 
liist intention were the only things which would not 
mix with one anothei, though they would mix with 
tho same paitioidai object, diat is, in them second 
inlontions This at least was the case with the e/S>i 
as ooiitiasted with the oi as long as they 

svoie used ns an explanation of the woild of paiticulai 
visible and tangible objects, oi seen as existmg in 
that voild 

But Pinto did not leave the mattei heie He 
pioooods, 111 tho PannenidoB, to the analysis of the 
eittl, Tci eWa, themselves Theie the problem 
pioposcd by Sociates and solved by Parmenides is 
this, olairti w n 7 i ofoip/ewif SiijA&irs, oura xai 
XoyiafiS Aap/^ampevois e«Ssicai Steph 130 Paisne 
Hides, who is the mouthpiece of Plato, shows that 
tho «iBi) themselves have second mtentions as well as 
hist nitoiitions, and that they themselves aie deiived 
flora one supieme tlioj,— ro it , — just m the same 
way as the wirW me deiived fiom them Of this 
supioino iBot, ro tV, he shows that it has all the con 
tiadictoiy piediootes that con be named, at the same 
timo that, ooiisidei ed as a concept foim 01 m its second 
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intention, it haa no piedicates and la pine nothmg It 
13 impoaaible howevei here to entei faithei on the 
vexed queation of the inteipietation of thia dialogue 
’pWsophj All that I-mah faithei to show is, that Plato's supieine 
iteoc, the TO hr, hhe the nii/ which have then being 
fiom it, is a notion diawn fiom intuition and not fioni 
logic Plato had a visual image befoie hun m uammg 
TO ht, os we should natuiallj' suppose of oui selves, and 
as IS evident fiom what Aiistotle says m hia account 
of Plato’s theoiy m Metapli Book i chap 6, namely, 
that Plato made ri iv the ourrla oi Ti ri Jc eh«( of a 
tih), and that tins tfXa was a Soaf, oonsistmg of ro' fosyoi 
and TO fwxfof. woids which plainly have a visual sig 
nifioation 

Plato’s Dialectic theiefoie was a logic, but it was 
an intuitional logic, it saw the geneial notion os ox 
istmg in and behmd the pai ticulai a It nevei ocoui i ed 
to Plato that the tiutha winch he leached by leason 
mg were less leal than the objects which he staited 
fiom to leach them, that by leasomiig he could pos 
sibly have objects piesented m a less leal oi tine 
shapie than befoie he began to leason, the new woild 
disooveied by leaaomng was the leal and the tiue 
woild, which he had attauied so and so fai to see 
Plato left philosophy as a system of absolute neoes 
saiy tiuth, alleiioi attached to the mdividualmeiely, 
and to him only so fm as he did not leason, the tiue 
essences weie existing, it only needed to see them 
If otheis did not see them as he did, it was because 
they did not leason at all, not because they leasoned 
wiongly, because they lemamed in the uls'ifird and 
did not see the sitii, foi to see the eitii vas to leoson, 
and nothing else but seemg the siSi; was reasoning 
Whatever was meiely subjective was fleetmg and 
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fiilvc , -wlmU voi WHS liuo SMis olycctivoly cs-islmg anil rAntii 
tU mill, linns 1(11111(1 t() 1 i(‘ lino (inly) localise il existed — 

'1 li( K WHS 11(1 ddiilil (i f^iciil (Hid finidiimeiital dif iiotrLmotot 
fi'Kiiie (it (liiiKK tel 111 (wi 111 Aiislolk and Plato, a 
dilliuiKi wliiili IS Hd'ii iea[i]ieaiiiig iii iiiiinoious 
(.uses 111 ]iliil(is(i]iluis, HO tlial it liiis bicii said that 
t'Miiy iimii IS lioiii eitlioi I’lntoiiisJ, oi AiiKtoUliiiii 
lint lies lit leiiHt is ceitiuii to mo on the otlioi liniid, 
tliiit, Imd I'liilii lived wlieii Aiialotlo did instead of iiv 
Ins own (III), imd liiid lie tlitii found pliilosoiiliy ox 
isliiif' ns he left it liniisdf, lind lit, instead of Aiis 
tolle. 111 ('ll tlie piiinl of a iiiiiii who held Ins own phi 
losnphy 111 tliat Htiiffo wliiih it had leacliod W'hon 
AiiHtotle WHS his pupil, ho would ha\o taken the 
Ml) sli'pwliith Viistolle took, and intiodilood the 
vii) Hiiiiie ill velopini lit 'I'liiit Htop ooiisisted in 
liiinsfoiiiinift the ri) onut Di’ into (In ri dii J oc In 
lliiit huh plniisi Ins hid till si pm iil ion of oiitolof'y 
mill nil Inpliysii , liikiii lof'itlKi, Iioni Inf'll iniffio 
liiioiiiis Mililionid iinil, IIS 11 ( ons( ipieiii ( , kiiowlcdf'O 
111 I null s II hilivi todilliiinl indiMiliiiils kliiiiy men 
mil) ii iisiin, 111011011 till ^ do mil ii iisoii alike oi to the 
Hiiiiie usiill I M'ly oh|ii t, says Aiistotlo, lias many 

iispcils, Home III 111 ! ol Ihe tin talif'oiios, soi/o on 
any one oi moio ol lie so and hold it fust, if you 
take Ihe tiisl iiilej'oi), that of ourla, you then con 
siilii till (ili|(il i) m, il llie Hicond, that of mtov, you 
linn iiiiisiilii the iili)iet a ‘nsm n Now it is tine 
that all fliise iispiits me loall) ixislont in lhcob)e(t, 
bill linn laih ol lluni is not like I’lnlo’s tiutli the 
one lliiii;' In bi sun, but one tbiiif' iinioiif' miiiiy to 
be sien \ /'Hide In fiulli is llmeloio needed, soiiio 
(iituion to till iiswliiili of these luspeitswo me to 
see A iiiiiii sci/uig on one ol them icnsons jimt iik 
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much as a maa seiamg on another of them , the ques 
— tion 13, irhethei he leasona equally to the pm pose, 

lUitraiisot oi that IS, to his own pmpose, the object which he has 
"puiSr** chosen to einmuie Hence aiose a sepal ation of the 
laws and method of leasonmg which weie common to 
all enqinreis, whatevei aspect of things oi wbatevei 
pmrpose they had m Yiew, horn the laws and foims of 
each sepal ate class of phenomena iheio niose thus 
two classes of geneial notions, one absti acted fiom 
objects, the categoiies, which was a classifioatiou of 
objects on tlie piinciple of the elements or quahties 
found by analysis m all objects, the othei, — which 
was the lesiilt of a comparison of these categoiies 
with each othei, and especially of the oontiast be 
tween the flist of them, ovula, -with the othei nmo, — 
the logical categoiies, as they may be called, dfos, 
ition, and oi, as Poiphyiy gives them, 

lyinif, dSos, liwpof^, iSm, and ffUf(,j36(3)|»os On the le 
lation between these two classes, the categoiies of 
ei-istenoe and of logic, the categoiies and the piedi 
cables, see Topica, Book i cap 7 The piedicables 
togethei with the postulates, which lattei Plato also 
states and appeals to, make a kmd of maohmeiy out 
side of objects, to be employed m sifting them, a bat 
teiy to be worked ah extia The importance of this 
step token by Aiistotle was, that a class of objects, 
these general logical notions, was found, which oleaily 
owed its ongm to vohtion, was an artificial cieation 
of the mind, and yet wss of equal certamty ivith the 
objects on which it was employed 

The separation wrought by Aiistotle was essen 
tinlly a furthei sepaiation of the subjective pouit of 
view from the objective, foi it separated what was 
volttional in. the search aftei truth from what was 
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unavoidable and contamed m tbe object only In 
eveiy mvestigation you had noTV to choose your point ^ ^ 
of view, and deteimine as a piehinmaiy what aspect S°eSp^di!St 
you would have piesented to you Hence a number 
of paitial, relative, systems of tinth, lelntive to the 
point of view chosen, instead of one sole system of 
tiuth, like the Dialectic, and side by side with these 
paitial sj stems, anothei distinct and developed system, 
pnitial also but foimal and geneially apphcable, the 
Theoiy of Logic 

But the sepaiation of Subject and Object was not 
yet complete , and this it must be befoie the complete 
001 1 elation of the two could he seen Although Ai is 
totle had sepaiated the subjective fiom the objective 
aspect of phenomena, findmg tiuth m both aspects, 
although he had established subjective theoiies of 
phenomena as sepaiate fiom their objective eountei 
paits in natiue, and had foimed a system of puie 
thought by the laws of which subjective theoiies weie 
foimqd, and formed m harmony with then objective 
counteipaits, yet he did not go so far as to sepaiate 
ontology fi-om metaphysic, and stdl letamed the no 
tion of an absolute existence, ks W ov s Si was stdl an 
existence by itself as well as a subjective ahstiaction 
The ousia of Aiistotle was the foundation of aU the 
othei catogoiies, necessaiy to them all and each, that 
which could not be ahstiaoted Horn m thought tc> 
hasra were aU oWa, and then existence whethei 
m connection ivith attiihutes or by itself, ti ov, no less 
than Plato’s to omv oo, was an absolute existence 
And the same may be said of Dei tiauscendentale 
Gegenstiuid of Kant, only that it was unknowable 
Hence Aiistotle did what Kant lefnsed to do, and 
added to his othei pai tial and special systems of truths 
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Oii’toi ■which investigated ri 8ii J ov, wluch we have 

— m the tieatise now known ns the Msrd rd pvsixu, a, 
mouSi^yiM which, though it beais eveiy maik of Aiis 

phUosopiiy totle’a intellect, yet cannot be supposed to have re 
ceived its final shape fiom him, the lesult of which 
was an ovala m all lespects hke rci »«'! ixasra, com 
plete 01 empuicnl objects leaEy existmg, except that 
it was eternal, infinite, and nnniateiial 
AtiBtoaiiim progiess of speculative metaphysic was 

i>iii]i»opiiy checked foi many centunes Until Descartes, no one 
fiiose capable of cai lying on the development of me 
taphysic fiom the pomt where Aiistotle left it, of 
pioceodmg to the sepniation of ontology fiom meta 
pBysio, and educing leflection out of duect undei 
standmg No one agam occupied the same ceutial 
and oommandmg position occupied by the "masteis 
of those who Imow ” The lemaimng schools of phi 
losophy ui Gieece weie all schools of piactical philo 
Sophy, Stoic, Epiiouiean, Cynic, Cyrenaic, the Aoade 
mies, and the Sceptics, they weie not exclusively 
mdeed but primarily and predommantly piactical, 
speculative knowledge was not then chief piupose, 
but only so fai as it was lequisite to give a pluloso 
pineal and consistent basis to them piactical tlieoiies 
At AJexandiia aiose a school, wtach was indeed 
pimely spieculative, the Neo Platonists, of whom the 
greatest knoivn to us aie Plotmus and Pioclus But 
these weie not distmotively metaphysicians but onto 
logists, the One Supiieme Existence, was 

then object, to be leached eithei by mtmtion oi 
dialectic They abandoned the position occupied by 
Aiistotle, fiom which on advance was Btdl possible 
by fiirthei distiuctaon of the processes of thought, and 
sti uck into one of the paths, the ontologioal| to wluch 
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they made metaphysic subordinate, mstead of re 
uouncmg the path of ontology oi advancmg in both 
with equal steps They stood to Ajistotle in a veiy 
snailai relation to that m which Fichte, Schelhng, and 
Hegel stand to Kant Plato had not separated meta 
physic horn ontology, Aristotle, m separating logic, 
had begun but had not completed that sepaiation 
Plotinus and Pioclus took then stand on Platonism, 
which they developed with the aid of the additional 
hght deiived from Aristotle, and thus bound up me 
tnphysio with ontology more closely than befoie In 
many shapes they kept lepeatmg mdeed the concep 
tion of Parmemdes, 

but it lemained with them a paradox equally as with 
hun, foi they did not make it deal m what way this 
unity of thought and feet was to be imdeistood The 
hght which was ultimately to be thrown upon the 
paiadox and exhibit it as a truth came fiom anothei 
Bomce, and fiom facts of a chffeieut oidei from those 
with which philosophers were at that time engaged 
Those new facts, the importance of which to phi 
losophy was m the end so gieat, tveie the lehgious 
emotions, facts oi phenomena m the natme and his 
toiy of oonsoiousnoss, the delight felt m woishippmg, 
obey mg, and lovmg God as a Father who knew and 
loved his childien Such feehugs had long been fa 
nnhni to the Ilebiew lace, which may bo legaided 
as the home of emotional, as Gieece of mteHeotual, 
philosophy The gieat wiiteis of the Hebrew Sciip 
tuies alone had adequately expressed the deep lehgi 
ous emotions of the heart of man, and these, summed 
up as they were mto one pure lehgion by Christ, 
were now commumcated and took root m nations till 
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then familial onlT with Giecian culture The effect 
of the mtioduction of these uew facts into philosophy, 
the effect of the lehgious emotions becoming the com 
mon piopeity of aU men, eithei as pioved and felt 
lealities 01 as foots admitted by common consent, was 
to laise, m the estimatiou ofphdosopheis, the peisonal 
unportaace of the human soul, to turn then attention, 
to what it was in its capacities, its histoiy, and its 
destmy, to inahe it apipeai the gieat phenomenon, the 
gieat existence in the ivoild, no longei an accident 
hut tho final cause of tlio whole oieated umveise 
God and the soul of man, as the seat of the lehgious 
emotions, heonmo thus the two chief objects of phdo 
Sophy, and the woild, which m piuely Gieoian phi 
losophy had pilayed the chief pait, became a scene m 
which the destmy of man was to iim its ooiuse It 
was loligion, the puie leligion pieaohed by Chiist, 
which, when made known to the Gieoian woild (and 
It was fitted to he mado loioivn by its pmity), wiought 
this change But tho fiuits weie not yet to be leaped 
Two piooesses had hefoio that time of haivest to be 
gone tluough, and gone thiough simultaneously, fiist, 
tho two tinins of thought, Hebiew aud Gieek, had to 
be mooipoiated into one complete ptulosopluoal sys 
tem, and secondly, the nations of modem Em ope had 
to woik out this pihilosopliy and himg it to a pomt 
coiicspondmg to that at which Aiistotle had stood m 
Giecion pihdosophy, that is to say, tho msight mto 
the dmtmotion of ontology fi,om metnphysic had to 
he attained by the schools of modem Euiope 

These processes occupy the time ftom the esta 
blishment of Ghiistumity as a lehgion to the days 
of Descaites Two periods may he chstmgiiished as 
ocoupymg this time, the first of which may he cha 
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lactoritod os that of tlio Fatliois of tha Clnuch, tho 
nc'coiid iw tliat of StliolosticiMm, tho philosophy of the — 
Midillc Apes TIuouphout the Middle Agog, fioni 
y\lcum who died ad Soj., to iTcau Charliei de 6oi 
goii who died A D 1419, two stioams ol speculation 
in philosophy aii> to he distiiigiiiHliod, that of onto 
logj' and that of inotaphysio, lunniiig oilhoi sopa 
latelj m oombmed As mstancoa of pliilosopheis 
wlio are predominantly of tho foimei kmd are to 
bo mentioned John ScoUis Eiigona and St Anselm, 
predominantly of tho latlci, Abdlaid and William of 
Occam The Realists may bo coiisidoiod ns oombin 
mg the two 'I'lio histoiy of tho philosophy of tho 
Middle Ages is to be logaidcd ns a stiugglo of philo 
Bophy to east oft tho doimmon, not of loligion, but 
of ontologl, whuli tame disguised gonoinlly 111 a 
tlieologiial diess It was not theology but onto 
Ingj whiih wns in piotess of Hepiuation horn inota 
[ihjsn. Iliiology, wliiih is tlio philosophy of leli 
gioii, WHS piiiitjiiig ilsill fioni ontology, just as 
iiiitaplijsii Mils doing Religion indeed, as diatm 
guisliid lioiii thiolog), Dial is, fioin tho speculative 
doetiiiiis 111 whiili lioiii lime to tiiiic it is presented 
to tho iiiidemlnndiiig 01 the reason, wns the instm 
uiunt whieh slippliid Die poicoptions out of which 
lellulioii luose, oul ol which llORonitos icmodolled 
nit ta]ihjHii , loi it wius religion 111 which the sense of 
\aisnmdil), Hull i oiiseiousness, wns so stiong ns to be 
meisHiiiily foicid upon tho nttontiou of philosophore 
Will Dm il would user have boon so foioed upon 
then iilleiitioii il the Hebrew laco, 01 the Semitic 
raoBw, hud not evistcd, is aiiothei question, impossi 
blc perhaps at present I0 decide The metaphysical 
plilhwophy of tlio Middle Ages, with its domiiiatmg 
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controveisy between Eeahsm and Nommabam, that 
~ IS, between, metaphysic mixed with ontology and 
Butrai^oi metaphysie pme, is a pamfiil woikmg back to the 
pMowpiiy point of mew whieh Aiistotle occupied, and a ledis 
oovery of hia meaning But at the same time it was 
a leproduction of his meanmg m a new and oiigmol 
mould, BO that the foim was simpler and cleaiei, and 
the contiatlictiona which Aiistotle’s system oontamed, 
m its combination of ontology "With metaphysio, were 
bi ought to mew This was a gieat step m advance, 
although no one os yet oiose capable of mtioducmg 
a pimciple of solution for those oontiodiotionB Jean 
Choilioi de Geison’s woik, De modis sigmfioandi and 
De conooidift Metaphysicte cum Logicll, a woik dated 
Christmas Eve, 1426, may be taken as an exponent 
of the lesults obtained by Scholasticism, and it is 
Burpiising to see the close agreement between it and 
modem Kantian, and theiefoie also of much post 
Kantian, philosophy It is the lesult of piemous 
philosophismg, and the seed of modem philosophies 
It 13 the hud which contams all the flowei com 
pi eased and undeveloped, needmg only the life 
giving bieath of genius to quicken it mto flowei 
and fluit It still speaks of existence, of objects, of 
mmd, ns if they weie thmgs well known m them 
selves and needmg no explanation Desoaites’ qiies 
tion. Am I? and his answei, I thmk, pioduoes out of 
this philosophy the philosophies of Locke, of Leibmtz, 
of Beikeley, of Hume, of Kant and his successors 
"When these appeal, each m theu turn, they aie oc 
oupied with the same phiases, the same distmotioiis 
winch meet us m Gei sou’s work What was new 
and important m Descartes’ question was, that it 
expiessed a resolution to appioaoh philosophy fiom 



the subjective side, to examme, not what things Pisin 

weie, but how we could loiow what they were 

Ilenoofoith, this lesolution being followed up by 

othei philosophers, metaphysic became subjective m a “iSsS^ 

paitial sense, that is, it becsme psychology, an enquiry 

into the conditions of loiowledge This howevei would 

not have been possible, had not the human nund 

been long famdiarised with states of consciousness 

as objects, and accustomed to regard its thoughts 

and feelmgs, and the systems mto which these weie 

moulded, os objective and existmg reohties And 

this was owmg chiefly to the mtiospective character 

of the rebgious philosophy of Christianity 

Between Gerson and Descaites came a period of 
piepoiation and transition, m which two othei sources 
of instiuotion foi metaphysic weie disclosed and ap 
phed, just as had been done previously by Chnsti 
anity One of these souices was the gieat discove 
lies m physical science, the othei was the moie com 
ploto aoquamtance with the liteiary and scientific 
wiitmgs of the Gieets, knoivn as the Eenaissance, 
m other woids, a development of the human mmd m 
two diieotions, first m the special sciences, secondly 
m the Liteim Humanioies Of lehgion, of the hteiie 
humanioies m all theb blanches, and of the empuioal 
sciences m aU their blanches, physic, physiology, and 
psychology, metaphysic is the constant and msepar 
able companion, whether we judge as m the present 
case fi-om its histoiy, oi ns before fiom the analysis 
of its natuie Of the gieat names of this tiansition 
period I wdl mention only one, Giordano Biuno, II 
Nolnno, mcmoiable heie for his opposition to the 
doctrine of Aiistotle about space He proved that 
space was lufimte tcarH that the umverse 
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oh’toi unlumted This was the metaphysical 

— application of the ostionomical doctimes of Copeim 
motljrtod ™ mstonce of metaphysic oiraig its deve 

fUuosopiiy lopment, fiom tune to tune, to foUoinng m the tiack 
of the empnical sciences and adoptmg then disoove 
nes His doctimes about space Gioidano Biuno had 
deiuved fiom Copeiiuous, hut lie also diew attention 
to tune On tins subject he held a Platomc dootrme, 
namely, that tune was non essential to existence, that 
eternity was the negation of tune, and that potential 
and. actual existence weie the same thmg Both doc 
trmcs, that ns to space and that as to tune, weie des 
tuied to pioduoe then effects m future philosophies t 
Desoai tcs explamed OMstenoe by oonsoious 
ness, — cogitatui, he gave the leal and the tine mean 
ing to the teini existence This lelative existence 
was what philosopheis and aU men had always meant 
and undei stood by existence without knowmg it , 
they hud never had any othei existence ni then 
thoughts than this, noi was it possible that they 
should have had any other But now the pomt of 
view of philosophy was changed, evoi since tliat 
time philosopheis enquued, not what objects weie, 
but what they weie known as, not what the oondi 
tions of objects weie, but what weie tlie conditions 
of oui knowledge of them Hence the mmd and its 
nntuie was the object of leseaich, heuoefoitb phdo 
sophy appioached from the subjective side of the 
shield, and psychology became closely, almost m 
distinguisbobly, united with metaphysic Men began 
at tho bcgimung, with the mvestigation of pel cep 
tion Locke led the brawls, with Nihil in intellectu 
quod non pnusun sensu Leibmtz followed mth the 
amplification, Nisi ipse lutellectuB He added mdeed 
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nil nuldloj'y, tlin ()Ul(ili);fy of Ioihb, in tlio Monodolo TiBrii 
(Tio giivo Ill'll) HU ontology, foumlud on tlio ■ — 

HlllolllHfll llolloll ol -lUllMtlinn filUll IIS tlio ontoll) llolro>i»»lot 
giiiil iiuiki ol till liui liilti'i wiiUis 1110, niid though 
''Hiiiio/ii H 1 1'Uiinily H llii uidiuiiig -woik ol giiiiUH, yet 
till) iiu hjwiijslioiu llip Ilium load of UK tiiphyaic 
liukili'i, utmiimg to llio iiiam nmd, aimlysod tlio 
tiolion ol MiiUoi mto jitirtiilums ofiunid, and llumo 
mill!) Hid tlio iioliou of Mmd into poicoiitioiis of con 
M-iimimiH irmiK! was nomoptio Plulosoplnonl turn 
l)HiH iH not HoiplioiHiii, though U w inipossiblo foi tlio 
Imiimii iiimil to 11 it m nuiily'U'i imlufiB n bond of muon 
in disLovLinl lij llu' luialyms Itself, foi buoIi niinlysid 
ill slinj H old iloutiiiii'H witlioiit. ooiisti noting now ones 
Kiiiit, iiillid iiiomously - luid pint ns Niobnln in 
llomiiii llmtoiy iviis llioiiglit to ilistioy, wlioioiw ni 
riiililv la linill up ilii iillci /oimalmciidi. Inking 
ini nil 1 0111)111 liiiiiilmg miw oi tin hold ot plnloso 
]ili), lind dll' loiindiilion, in lii-i dm tiiiin of liiiu uiid 
hjiiiii, null III Ins loiiniilioii ol tlio ivusuinng iunc 
tiniis Midi diiw limns ol mliiilioli hy Inn “loll 
di iiko," loi dll 1 oiii|ili lion ol dll Hulijootivu coiuao 
of pliiloHo|,h), oil mIiuIi It liivd uiloiod with Dea 
cm Us 'llunii is ono Hiiigli ilinm of thought con- 
1111 Inig I inkii with Kant, and incli Imk w foiiuod 
h) soiiio |ilidoso|ilioi taking tliu thought of hm pio- 
diii ss.ii mid gnnig il a uiw sliapu by diawing Bome 
in M loinliision liom it hookc, ciaiBidcimg tho 
iiood iis 11 tnhiila iiihii wiitUn on by o\toiiial ohjocts 
ofMiiHi, timdii tin HD i\U'inal oi imilcuiil objocts tho 
uahliis ol iMhtinoi' IWikiloj, diKoontcut with this 
ns iiialiiiidisin, kIiowi'iI that iIicho inatoiial ohjpots 
woio modi sol Ihomnid'n oivn i oiihounisiicsii, and as 
nuimd dll' mind or houI oh then cause, and assumed 
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God as the cause of the mind Hume, lefleoting on 
~ this view of things, showed that the notion of cause, 
Berkeley, was drawn from the succes 
piifloBopiiy sions of mateiial objects os known to the imnd, and 
that therefore the objects assumed by Beikeley as 
causes weie tliemselves paat of that consciousness of 
which they were assumed as pre existing causes 
Kant, dwelling on this view of Hume’s, took up the 
view of Leibnitz, Nisi ipse mteEectus, and showed that 
the foims of consciousness m intuition and thought 
accoinpamed all ifa objects and gave them consist 
ency Sense gave unpiessions, but the jnuid fonned 
tlioao flist into objects by its own umty of appei 
oeption But though the unity of apperception was 
eveiy thing, was the source of the leality of objects, 
it had no use except m apphoation to impressions of 
sense It was widei than the field of sense to which 
it was applied This i\ns the pomt sewed on by 
Fichte, ScheUmg, and Hegel They argued. Can the 
Transcendental Object formed immediately by the 
unity of apperception, which is the source of aU 
reahty, itself have no reahty, merely because no im 
pressions of sense conespond to it? Eathei this tran 
soendental object is tlie true reahty Their effoit 
accordingly was to deduce, or construct, the world of 
impressions of sense out of the transcendental object 
Or the operation of thought m its umty of appercep 
tion They saw unity m consciousness, umty m the 
world, and umty m both connected, then eiioi, as it 
appieais to me, was that they pitched upon a function 
of consciousness, as fundamental and ultimate, which 
was not so, but was on the contrary a mode of an 
other simpler function, namely, mtmtion The umty 
of apperception cannot account for mtuition m the 



forms of time and space nor for the existence of im 
pieasioua of sense, but these can account foi the 
niuty of appeiception, which lesults fiom them, and 
contains them all 

The choice of a derivative function of conscious 
ness and the election of it mto the whole, causes 
Fichte, ScheUing, and Hegel, to become ontologists, 
and the paitioulni functiou of consoiousnesa which 
they choose, being the intellectual function of reason 
mg, makes them ontologists of the some school as 
Plotmus and Pioolus Tavror ri i!rtu ri vofTn, says 
Plotinus, and stI vov in d/z/po Enn ni Book 8 
§ 7 If an umt of thought, a concept of any kmd, i3 
the univeise, the umverse must be an absolute But 
in reahty all concepts are hunts imposed by vohtion, 
and imply an existence beyond that hmit 

■Wliatevei may be embiaced m any concept, m 
nny whole of thought, theie lemams always a beyond, 
both m time and space Take existence as the ab 
solute, and tliere is consciousness outside it peiceivmg 
it, take consciousness perceivmg existence as the ab 
V solute, and you me yourself outside it peiceiving it 
' Novel theless, though the two correlates, existence 
and consoiousnoss, foim no absolute either m correla 
tion or by mclusion, yet the doctrme of them cone 
lation IS the completion of the science of metaphysic, 
and 18 the key stone to a structuie of coheient doc 
times which has to fern no reversal from the progress 
of knowledge m othei dnections The subjective and 
objective sides of philosophy and of existence aie 
again united as m the philosophy of Plato, but with 
this diffeionce, that there they were undistmgiiished, 
but heie distmguished from each other, equally m 
separable m both cases, but m the latter mvolvmg 
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the elumnation of the absolute and of its science, on 
tology Could Plato have lived m the days of Kant, 
he would have philosophised as Kant did, just as he 
would have plulosophised ns Aiistotle did, hod he 
hved in the days of Aiistotle 

The giound foi this asseitiou of the identity he 
tween these great men is, that they all agiee in the 
land of leasonmg which they piedouunantly employ 
Then systetas me all of them instances of extinoii. 
naiily vigolous eieitions of theieasouns distmgnished 
ftom the uudeistnndnig Eeason is always askmg, 
not what lesults can be deduced, but what is the 
meaning, signifionnce, oi value of such and such a 
fact, whether piemiss oi lesult, to myself Reason 
and undei standing aie two modes of leasomng which 
01 e cm lied on side hy side oi m ooiijunotion, two 
stiands of one rope, each of which modifies the lesults 
of the othei Wlmtevei the lesults of the undeiatand 
mg Die, at any peiiod in the histoiy of philosophy, 
the shape mto which they aie tin own by a vigoious 
reason wdl he veiy aimilai The diffeienoea of two 
systems of philosophy wU depend on two thmgs, 
fiiBl, on the drffeience of the results of the under 
stmidiiig, the adianoes mode m the special sciences, 
and seoonclly on the diffeient degree of vigoui in the 
lenson of the seveial philosopheis But supposing 
these pjhilosoiiheis to have equal degiees of vigour m 
then leoson, then each wdl lepreaent the same lesults 
of science in the some way, and when any of them 
sees what weie the results of positive science knowd 
to any of his predecessors, he can then entei fully mfO 
the philosophy which that piedeoessoi founded upon 
them, and compirehend his meanmg, foi m the same 
position he would have done the same iimg 



5 (Ifi riio liistoij ol motuphyiioiil ijliilosophy is 
liiiillj Ilii-J, tlial it liiniiiH 1 )) liuiig oiiUioly and solely, 
as It lliiiiks, olytilivc, tliiii Kiadiially Mopaiiitea tlio 
pa Lipin ins, and sysluns of consuousness 

Imiu till imtim mid opLiatiuus oi olijLCts, andfltinlly 
intmiis on its slips by mutiny lliu two suuos as ooi 
ulatis ol l'iilIi citlioi, ami coiiBidouiig itself ns the 
siili|i I (ill iisput ot llio woild, and the ivoild ns its 
own 111 i|ii till aspect I'loiii being ob)ooUvc it be 
toims hiilijeetiio But motaphysie is not an isolated 
iiislaiice ot tins pliuionicnoii, the snuio oouisc is fol 
lowed 1)1 otlioi eases also, in all fields ot mental 
aetiMt} wlieie icnson oi lelleetioii is the mode of 
coiisenmsiiiss lacdoimimiitly employed Ibist toko 
till ilifiuieiil jiosition wliieli moi id and pliysioal science 
111 i iipy to oiieh otliei in the eonei'plion ot imeient and 
inoilini pliiIosopliiiK It IS will known that, when 
SuiiiLlis liuiml Ins alluitioii to miiial siibieils and 
111 liiiiiiiin III lions ni puliiiiiii to pliysieal subnets, 
In llioiiglil Imiisill iinil was llimiglil by otlnis to bo 
liiiiiniiiK pliilosopliy down lioiii a high to a low tune 
lion, lioiii liiimii III until as it win 'lliotmiiiliaiity 
swill liinnim III lions mill liinnmi motives was niistolceu 
toi a leiil aiiiumnlmiui with them and their lows, 
while tin laws ot ihi phjsical umveiso aitd the natuie 
III (he ob|u tiM' woihl weie eousidoicd to have some 
lliniKsiililimi mid diMne,andtu bo the piopoi ob)oola 
ol iilnlosophiial iiiMstigation Modem scionco, ns 
■will ns Iinnhin lielnig, uiUrel> iivoisus this view of 
things \N hih it Is acknowledged that m nivesti 
gating mil urn we cmi novel leaeli mi absolute, any 
mois thiiu we eiui in moial subjoeUs, it is yet also 
neknowlidgedthat the laws of the physical uiuvoise 
are nm|iler and moic open to luvostigation than those 
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piTO n of the mmd, and that tlie methods which have sue 
— ceeded m explaanmg so much m the fonuei field must 
oti.rdonniM he also employed m the lattei This view is war 
a reosoiL l^y expeiieuce, and giounded on 

a moie aocmate acquamtance with moial as well as 
with physical subjects Our point of view liavmg 
become subjective, we see the complex chaiooter of 
moral enquuies 

The same is the case within the field of ethio 
itself Botli Plato and Aiistotle tieated the question 
objectively, TiZya'Jot', rj rikKir, ri iviaifMyj'a, 

aH mcluded m the phiase the Summum Bonum, oi, 
as m oui days it appeals. Utility, m the biond sense 
attached to it by Bentham and lus foUoweis, was the 
tuimng pomt of the whole discussion Eeligion, the 
religion of Chnstiamtv, was the means of mtioduomg 
mto Euiopean ethic another conception, oi lathei it 
was m leligion, m that part of the ethical field, that 
another conception arose, the oonoeption of Consoienoe 
and its phenomena, the sense of right and wioug, of 
nghteousnesB and wickedness, as the tmnmg point of 
ethic This is the subjective aspect of ihiuif/ovk 
Each 18 the other viewed fiom the opposite side One 
imposes duties, the other proposes ends, one looks 
only to what the agent thmks light or his duty at 
the moment, as St Paul says, “’Whatsoever is not of 
faith IB sm,” the other enquires mto the probable 
results of such and such an action, one regal ds only 
one smgle state of consciousness, the feelmg existmg 
m the moment of action, the othei oompnies two 
states of consciousness together as end and as means 
Both aspects are equally essential to ethic, and each 
18 inseparably involved m the other, but tbeie is Btill 
wantmg a scientific view of ethic treatmg of both 
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ftxiK’iN ivs copsMPUtiiil, mill iluiH doing foi subjcctivo iaiwii 
otliii M lint AiiHlndi' did foi objective ouj^ii 

Yi I AiiHtolle'H objCLtivn tientmciit lliiowa gioat ouJtannim 
ligbl on llio Hub)n,tivii Hidu of itliic lie lequiicd n, ° 
ill liiiiliim, lit liiuHl jiiovmioiuil, of liiijiimiLis, and coil 
cbiili il lliiif it WHS ijiu/w rie tear riXifay, 

mill tunsiniKiilly tliiit wna to bo cxmmned in 
oulii to ilelusnmo iilmt liappiueaa, oi iwiai/iay/K, was, 
m ollii'i winds, ho BiiKpoiidod tho imtuio of linppmosa 
on timt of viituo Eth Nic i 13 Again ho deflnos 
viUne a« tho piojicity, rpiahty, 01 Btato of doing pel 
fiutly I ho pnitituhu woik which ono w fitted to do 
by imtiuo, of peiioiining poifectly tho functions pio 
pel to llio boiiig 01 cieatmo who poiloiins tlioin 
Tins iH nothing but obudii nco to tho ultimate laws oi 
niilme, m olhei woida, it is tho toncoptioii of Duty, 
oiilj ol duly 00111011 ed not us ininu'diatdy and iiifal 
bill) nniilo known to us by a nioud hcuho of light 
mill iMoiig, but by a caieful e\auiniation of what tho 
bins 111 iiin iialuio lue iraiipiness is u siato ol fool 
nig, 111! sense ol light and wiong, tho iminodiato 
dll tail ol I oiisi inni e, is a slalo of fioliiig also, ncitboi 
is 111 tiiilli inoio HubjiiliM', 01 111010 objottivo, than 
the 01I111 \s Aiistoile leipmod a dofinition of tho 
stiiti of leeling ndhd happmcsH, so tho inodoins 10 
ipiiii a di Imilioii ol Iho siato of fooling called tho 
SI iisu III light mill uiong Tho dofuiitioii of hotU is 
till siiiiii , It IS tlml they consist 111 HI a poi foot 
IsiliiiiiiMig ot liini lions Tho peifool peiroiiimnoo 
111 iialiliid liini Ilium hy 11 conscious being acting 
Milimlitidy is a state of consciousuoss containing two 
tilings, In si, tlic sense of happmess, secondly, tho 
hiiiHi known as a good Lonscionoo Now tho oidoi 
ol Ihi so things oiuiuut bo roicisod, having begun by 
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enqnumg, "Wliat is happiness? and, What is a good: 
— conscience? and having leceived the answei, The 
obholaSirmim perfect performance of natuial functions, and then 
piiooeeding to enqnue, What is this perfect perfoim- 
auce, 01 wheiein does it consist? it is not possible 
to repily, In the sense of happmess, oi, In the sense 
of a good conscience This is a cncle, and not fui 
thei knowledge, and we want some fuithei determi- 
nation of vntiie Noi yet is it possible to leply, In 
making otheis happy, oi, In enabhng them to have- 
a good conscience Foi the question recurs again, 
with gieatei obsciiiity, "What is the happmess, and 
what is the good conscience of otheis? It is oleai 
that, if we do not know what they aie m oin selves, 
we do not know what they aie m otheis There is 
then only ono way m which the answer to the ques- 
tion, What IS vutiie? IS to be found It is m an 
exammation, by leasomng lefleotion, of the entne 
field of consciousness in the empmcal ego And 
this IS what all ethical enquiry must be, namely, an 
exeicise of leason on the oonative function of the 
empmcal ego 

Now heie theie aie four thmgs to be obseiwed 
firat, that the enquuy is no longSi conceived as ob 
jeotive alone, or ns an enquiry mto happiness as if it 
was a possession, like wealth, external to the mind, 
noi yot as subjectn e alone, oi as an enquuy merely 
into what action conscience dictates at any particulai 
moment, foi the dictate of one day may ooutradiot 
the dictate of nnothei day, and to occupy oneself only 
with the dictate of the present moment is to leject 
ethical enquiry altogethei, but that the enquiry is 
objective and subjective at once, an enquiry mto 
what happmess, a good conscience, and vntiie aie. 
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as iclentiool mth the enquuy into what they are pamU. 
conceived as, and wdl he conceived as, m general 
teims, by the steadiest exeicise of thought, secondly, ouuiteiiaii 
that, m consequence of this, the enquiry is one con 
ducted by, oi an instance of, reason and not undei 
standing, thudl)', that the nature or essence of the 
tluee objects, happiness, a good conscience, and vntue, 

IS to be cognitions as opposed to feelings, foi the two 
foimei which are feelmgs aie deteimined by the lattei 
■which 13 a cognition, and the fuithei determinatipn 
of which must be a cognition also, and that oonse 
quently, in passing from happiness and a good con 
science to -virtue, we have passed fiom the domain 
wheie feeling piedominates, though -without exclud 
ing oog-nition, to the doinam where cognition piedo 
inmates, though without esoludiug feehng , &om the 
domain of the sequence of actions as external facts of 
expeiioiioe, to the domam of the ethical nature of 
those actions, faom oonduot simply, that is, from 
being actois only, oi fiom bemg speotatois of action 
only, to the ethical science of oonduot, that is, to 
being aotois and speotatois at once of om o-wn ao 
tions, and foiuthly, that while leason is the tubunal 
which judgos, 01 tho mvestigatoi which discovers, 
what viituo IS, theie is no onteiion, by which it 
judges 01 investigates, excejit what leaaon itself con 
tarns, fiom whatovci somce it may have obtained 
such oiiteiioii 

Tho essence oi ultimate ethical nature of an ac 
tiou consists in the foim oi connection m which the 
feeling appeals Pleasme and mteiest aie imme- 
diate feelmgs which cannot be farther analysed, the 
time and space elements aie mdifferent to them, the 
sense of doing oi having done light at any particulai 
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Ob^vjL “Orient IS also a feehog -which cannot be faitbei 
~ analysed, and to which the time and space elements 
^fiifonaMn' mdiffeient These aie the motives of conduct, 
final causes as efficient, states of consciousness -which 
aie ultimate feehngs, mcapoble of further analysis 
But happmess, suSaifios/a, the summum bonum, on 
tho one hand, and on the othei hand a good con 
Boionoe as a peimanent state of consciousness, these 
01 a not ultimate mdeeomposable states of conscious 
ness, but tho sum and completion, or lathei the pei 
feotion, of the coiiespondmg simple feehngs The 
question is, what these aie in theu natuie Now as 
these 01 e the agtril, oi vutue, of the empnical ego as 
a whole, so tlie sense of doing light oi having done 
light at any poitioulai moment is the vutue of that 
paitioulai action oi moment, and this sense of domg 
light IS always pleasmeahle, that is, always contains 
a sense of pleasiue oi mteiest which is the motive 
powei m it The -vntuous ohoiaotei of any action 
kno-wn, tins alone makes it pleasmeahle and gives it 
effloienoy ns a final cause, the pleasuie oi mteiest 
it involves leads us to do it, and this pleasure oi 
mteiest is deiived fiom nothmg else hut from the 
knowledge that it is a jiart of the -vn-tue of the 
whole empnical ego Theie are pleasures and m 
toiests, many and keen, which aie mdependent of 
such knowledge, oi contradictoiy to such knowledge, 
that IS, which aie not -yiituous, and which aie vicious 
The piactical piohlem theiefoie is, to moke the plea 
suies and mterests which aie deiived fiom the sense 
of domg light 01 which can be combmed -with it, pie 
dommate ovei and finally e-volude those which con 
not be combmed with it, to make the sense of doing 
right, deduced fiom the knowledge of the vutue of 



the empinoal ego, the ciiteiion of what actions aie 
chosen to be adopted into the bne of conduct 

It has been shown m § 29 that plensuie 01 in i 
terest of some land oi other is the motive of the 
empmcal ego, and tlierefore it is so in ethic, which 
is pait of the empmcal ego. Pleasure, mterest, hap 
pmess, these aie the motives, the final causes become 
efficient, of all actions without exception They are 
the causal existendi of actions, and they aie the pro 
ducts 01 effects of all successful actions also They 
aie first m oidei of history, as efficient causes, and 
last in 01 del of history, as piodnced results, of ac 
tions They aie first m oidei of cognitiou, as final 
causes, and last m Older of cognition, as produced 
lesults m futuie tune, foi in futiiie time the oidei 
of histoiy and that of cogmtion coincide But they 
aie not the actions themselves, 01 the essence of the 
actions, m oidei of logic The essence of an action 
consists m its 1 elation to the whole empuioal ego, m 
its being confoimable 01 not confoimable, unpoitant 
01 nnunpoitant, to the haimony of function m that 
complex consciousness Tutue is not the means to 
the end, happmess, noi me mteiest, pleasuie, 01 hap 
pmess, the means to the end, vntiie But pleasuie, 
mteiest, and happmess aie both means and ends, the 
one becauso the othei, and viitue, 01 vice, is then 
essence at eveiy stage fiom fiist to last, of eveiy 
part, and of the completed whole Perfect harmony 
of function is the natuie and essence of action or 
conation as the object of ethic Just as m a piece of 
music eveiy note has a distmct quality and a distmot 
pitch and a distmct degi ee of loudness m itself, sepa 
lately fiom the othei notes, but deiives its musical 
cbaiaotei, that is, its power and maimei of nupi easing 
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om musical sensibility, solely fiom its lelation to the 
— notes irhich, piecede, foUoiv, oi acconumny it, so ao 
ouior (lomainn tions, which sie particulai states of consciousness, 
have each a foim and quahty of then own foi the 
speculative leason, but derive their ethical charaotei, 
as light and inong, good and bad, solely ftom the 
place they occupy in the entue senes of actions, horn 
then lelation to the actions which pieoede and follow 
them Music os the ethic of sounds, and ethic the 
music of actions 

In this way questions as to the natme of ethical 
notions aie sepaiated fiom questions as to then his 
toiy and pioduction, the logical oidei fiom tl}6 histo 
iioal But theie lemains the thud oidei, that of 
oogmtion 01 knowledge, which is equally essential to 
the tieatment of any subject with the other two 
The pioductive oi motive powei ui actions is the 
pleosuie or Intel est which they contain, the essence 
01 natuie of actions consists m then haimonisuig oi 
not with the total senes of actions of which they foim 
a pait, but how is the natuie of any action known to 
us, how do we know, befoie the fact, that is, befoie 
the action has taken place and while we aie dehbe 
latmg about domg it, whethci it will so haiinonise 
with the whole oi not? Two actions, suppose, offei 
themselves foi oui choice, each of them theiefoie is 
in some measuie pleasmable or mteresting to us, 
otherwise it would not offei itself to be chosen IIow 
do we know which of the two wdl haimoiiise mth 
the whole senes of om actions, that is, which of the 
two IB good compaied with the othei? The answei 
to this IS to be found m one paiticulai kmd of feehng 
which some actions possess m a gieatei degree than 
others, and which some do not possess at oU, this 
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feeling is that of a good conscience, of duty, of morn! pam n. 

obligation, which was said at the outset to be tho 

subjective aspect of happiness Those actions alone obiiJdomaina 

which besides being pleasnreable oi mteiestmg con ° 

tain this feeling also, oi m which this feebng is the 

aomce of then pleasuie or mteiest, aie the actions 

which are to be chosen m pieference to otheis This 

18 a maik of immediate cei-tainly and immediate ap 

phcabihty , and is the causa oognoscendi of the ethical 

natuie of actions, just as pleasuie oi mteiest is their 

causa existendi The nature of actions however con 

sists m their capabihtyof harmonismg with the entiie 

senes, and the nature of the entire senes m its degree 

of haimony with itself, in which both the othei kmds 

of feehngi that of pleasure and that of duty, me m 

eluded, foi these must haimonise with each othei m 

the lesult of the whole senes, as weU as in every 

action which forms pait of it On the distmotiou of 

the latio essendi fiom the ratio cognosceiidi m ethic, 

see some lemaiks on Paley by De Qimioey, m tho 

Amenoan edition of his mitmgs, Boston, 1851, vol 5, 

page 309 

The connection between law and ethio has been conM^on oi 
seized also fiom the subjectiv e side by Auguste Comte, 
m his doctime of the consideiation of duties taking 
the place of the consideiation of lights, a tiuly philo 
sophical conception I appiehend that ho does not 
mean by duties the dictates of conscience as distm 
guished fiom those of an enbghtened semoh aftei 
happiness, but that he takes both of these classes to 
gethei, as foimmg one class sufficiently distmct foi 
his puipose Acooidmg tlien to his doctrme, the 
tiibunals of law and of public opnnon aie to enfoice 
conduct, not as now fiom the pomt of view of whnt 
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paht II anothei man has a right to demand, but fiom that of 

— what the agent owes to otheis fiom his position and 

Obiior domaini cii cumstoiices, a couiso pequumg no moie mvestiga 
o arouon. uiotives than the conise now followed hy 

comts of law The change would he simply a chimge 
frotn the pomt of new of the plamtrff to that of the 
defendant, the same pomt of view m fact fiom which 
he must judge himself moially, that is, a subjective 
one It IB a change fiom a theory founded on the 
notion of men bemg natuially independent of, and at 
wni with, each other, to a theoiy founded on the 
notion that men nie natuially at peace with, and 
membeis of, each othei, and theiefoie is ns thoioughly 
Christian ns it is philosophic 

Pootrr The some pi ogi ess m developmg fi om an obj eotive 

to n subjective stage is observable m the histoiy of 
poetiy The pioetiy of modem Euiope is busied 
much moie with the phenomena of consciousness hy 
themselves and foi their own sake, then was the 
poetiy of either the Gieeks oi Homans But it is 
necessary to be somewhat moie pieoisp The distmo 
tion here mtended, as the distmotion between ancient 
and modem poetiy, is not the distmction between 
poets who do and those who do not mtioduoe leflec 
tions of then own mto then desoiiptions of natiue 
and events, foi then all diamatio poets, ancient ond 
modem, must be classed togethei, and all epic and 
lyiic poets of whatevei age must fall mto the same 
class Ifoi agam is it the distmction between poets 
who expiess then own feehngs and emotions and 
those who aim at lepiesentmg objects and events and 
the feehngs and actions of others, foi this would he 
to place many ancient Ijoiio poets m the same class 
with a gieat majority of modern jioets , and some 
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moclein poets, sucli as MoMie and Scott, ivould be jimiL 

included among the majoriiy of the anments But it 

IS the diBtmction between poets who mahe it then oihe^dLita, 

piimaiy object to exhibit man m his connection 

■noth the woild of external objects and cucnmatances. 

whetliei these me house and famdy, seas and storms, 

wm a and governments, laws human and laws divme, 

such as "At>i and Moffa, oi as subject to a conflict of 

such laws, as m the cases of Oiestes and Antigone, 

and poets on the othei hand who, m addition to all 

such circumstances (oi sometimes abstractmg fiom 

them, m poetiy more oi less mysbo), make the pii 

mniy inteiest of then poems to consist in an exhi 

bition of the mternal natuie of man, lus chmactei and 

the woikmgs of his mind and heait, as in the cases of 

Hamlet and Faust,' — ^ivho study the same laws of des 

tuiy and cuoumstance, but as opeiatmg m a subtiler 

field, m the thoughts and emotions of men, not m 

thou fate and histoiy Hence the scope of the Gieek 

diamn and Gjeek poetiy was human actions, that of 

inodoin poetiy is human chmactei and emotions, 

which aie notions also, but of a subtilei kmd 

Poetical imagination is a mode of lenaon, it is the 
faculty of compiehendmg and desonbmg an object or 
an event in its eflect on the emotions, of comprehend 
ing and describing the object and its effect both at 
once, m other woids, the power of the object The 
dogiec in which this paitioulai faculty is possessed 
by poets doteimmes then rank, and the pmallel is 
exact in this point between poets, with then poetical 
imagination, and pluloaophers, with then pure leason 
The differ ence between the subjective and objective 
stages of poetiy and philosophy does not depend on 
the gieatness of the poets oi philosopheis, but is ex 
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teinal to them ood depends on the geneial piogiess 
of thought, and the knowledge and chajractei attamed 
hy mankind oi hy a nation at any paiticulai tune 
Foi instance, JEschylua and Shakespeare aie equally 
gieat in the vigoui of then poetical unagmation, but 
one belongs to the objective, the other to the sub 
jective stage of poetiy iEsohylus hved m an age, 
and shoied the oharacteiistios of it, when the atten 
tion of mankind was conoeutiated on the external 
conditions of hfo, whethei these weie divuie, human, 
01 physionl Snigle actions, single moments, me in 
his diamns, and m Gicek tingedy geneially, piepmed 
and followed hy long tiams of events, and aie the 
oenties of mteicst foi a whole society of Gods and 
men In Shakespeare’s diamas, this moment, this 
oentie, has expanded mto the whole play, the play 
ooonpies months and even yeais, and the stage is 
filled by twenty oi tlmty ootois who have no othei 
audience but themselves Ddfeienoes of this natuie 
in the object and m the mannei of treatmg it weie 
not deteimmed hy the poet, hut the imagmation 
mth which he tients it is the same Theie weie, 
besides, otboi conditions which deteimmed the foim 
of the diama at these two peiiods The chama both 
at Athens and m England sprang fiom meetmgs of 
the people foi a lebgious imipose, and fiom the leh 
gious cieed of fjio people, at Athens fiom the solemn 
woiship of Dionysus, m England fiom the Mysteries 
01 socied plays At Athens the play was pait of the 
woiship and included music, and the action lepie 
sented was some Buhhme event oi action winch was 
represented in all its snblune and rehgioiis sigmfi 
conce by being dwelt on, revolved, and enfoiced by 
means of the music or chant of the chorus It was a 
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saoied Opeia, for what 13 modem Opera but the ex 
irlioation of the poetical sigmfioance of actions and 
situations bj meena of music, as opposed to the ex 
plication of chaiacters in their action and reaction on 
each other m a connected history 01 dramatic plot? 
The drama m England sprang from the Mysteries, 
representations of the hiioiies eontamed m Scnp 
tuie, and of the legends of the Somts The lehgious 
oieed was histoiicaJ, and hence the drama was so 
too , the plot was every thmg , what the actors did, 
tlieu motives, and the consequences to themselves, 
constituted the entne mterest The lehgious creed 
was intiospective and spiritual as well as historical, 
and hence the iimei conscious hfe of the peisons of 
the diama was an essential element m its mteiest, 
and this olioracteiistio it was which became especially 
piomment m the Moiahties, which succeeded the 
Mysteries and formed the hnk between them and 
the complete Shakespearian drama The umtmg of 
tiagie and comic scenes and peisons m the same play 
was perfectl) in occoi dance with the spirit of a drama 
which had arisen as above desoiibed, and which re 
presented human life as a whole, and for the sake of 
Its oivii mheient mteiest The di-ama thus consti 
tuted was then found, m England as m Greece, to he 
mteiesting m itself, mdependently of its lehgioiis 
oiigm and its moial instruction, and received thence 
forward a separate existence and an evolution of its 
oivn, ns a domnui of poptical art 

It would he out of place to dwell longer on these 
subjects, and I must be content with the baie out 
Imes , and I am especitjly sorry to have to do this m 
the analysis of poetical unagmation But the proof 
that my analysis of this, hitherto I believe unaua 
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fuiiohou IS collect -would lead me too fai mto 
— the 1 egions of poetical criticism to be attempted here 

ita domninj I think howevei that aU matances of poetical magma 
tion, in its tiue sense, aie capable of explanation by 
legal dmg it as the nmon of understanding and emo 
tion in, a reflective action of eonsciousness This 
satisfiea the demands of some of om best poets and 
critics, that poetiy is the expiession of the whole 
man, and that “a poet is a man speaking to men” as 
such, and not to pniticulai kmds or classes of men 
I aigue theiefoie bom the above instances, that 
the same conise of development, of movement born 
objective to subjective, has been followed by the 
human imnd m othei departments of its activity, 
wbeie leflection is the kmd of aotmty m opeiation, 
as well as m metapliysic Metaphysio is an mstonoe 
of a law which is common to most, if not aU, of the 
fields of lefleetive eneigy and activity Poetiy is 
reflection. Ethic is leflection, the connection between 
ethio and physio, and that between law and ethic, is 
given by leflection Lastly metaphysio is leflection, 
and this le its common bond and gioimd of olassifloa 
tion with the othei two sciences, ethic and poetry, 
fliom which agnm it is distmguislied by its wont of a 
practical side, oi coirespondmg Art 
107 § 67 Theie is a pievalent nobon that the course 

of science has been the very leveise of that winch it 
gooencij mamtamed to be, that it has not been 

bom nn objective to a snbjective and metaphysical 
state, but from a metaphysical and subjective to an 
entirely objective' state It is thought that men 
began by imposmg then o-wn so called subjective 
notions on phenomena as explanations of them, and 
have ended by modeUing then own subjective notions 



on external, independent, obseived, objective pheno 
mena This dootime is thought besides to receive sup 
poit fiiom the famous Law of the Thiee States eniui 
dated by Comte, fiom which law howevei, lightly 
nndeistood, it receives no suppoit at all That law, 
03 stated in the Coins de Philosophie Positive, Le9on 
I vol I, p 8, edit 1864, and again in Lejonni vol 
4, p 462, is, that the human mind has to pass, and 
has aotuaEy passed, m eveiy kmd of speculation, 
tlnough tlnee states, the primitive theological state, 
the tiansient metaphysical, and the final positive state 
The low IS a law not of the development of science 
Within itself, but of the histoiy of the human mmd as 
a whole, the mmd becoming, m oveiy branch of specu 
lation m its turn, scientrfic and positive, these bemg 
eqmvalent teims, excluding one class of conceptions 
ns ndt positive and not scientific, and having lecourse 
to otheis of the opposite chaiactei , a law of the deve 
lopment of science, not withm itself, but m its 1 elation 
to the conceptions which wei e fiist thought to bo scien 
tifio and positive, but which wcio nftei wnids pioved to 
be not so , a Imv of the development of the human mind 
and of science taken togethoi, that is, of the gradual 
extension of the geim 01 leiven of scientific and posi 
tive conceptions so ns to mclude, and give a scientific 
end positive chainotoi to, all the conceptiona of the 
human mmd “ A piopiement pailei,” says Comte, 
vol 4, p 490, “la phdosophie thOologique, m6me 
dans notie piemieie enfnnce, mdividueUe on sociale, 
ii’a jamais pu 6tio iigouieusement umveiselle, e’est ii 
dire quo, pom tous lea oidies quelconques de phdno 
mines, les faits les plus simples et les plus oommuns 
out toujouis dtd legaidOs comme essentiellement as 
sujettis fi des lois natuieUes, an hen d’itie attiibuOs ii 



I’arbitraire volontd des agents snmatuiels L’lllustre 
Adam Smith, a, pai exemple, ti6s heureusement le 
maiqud, dona ses essaia pMosopbiqiies, qu’on ne troii 
VBit, eii auoun temps ni eu aucnn pays, un dieu 
pour la pesanteur” And again, page 491 “On 
doit m6me lemarquei, k oe sujet, que cVst, au con 
tinuQ, rdbauohe spontauiSe des pieimbies lois natu 
reUes piopiea mix aotes individuels ou sooiaux qui, 
fiotivement tianspoiiAe ii tons Ics phdnomines dn 
monde extdnom, a d’aboid fouiru, d’api^s nos exph 
cations xiidcddeutes, le Yiai pimcipe fondamental de 
In philosopbie tbdologique Ainsi, le geime dldmen 
taiie de la plvdosophie positive est oeitwnement tout 
nusBi piimitaf, au fond, que celm de la philosopbie 
thdologique cUe mSine, quoiqu’iln’aitpu se ddvelopper 
que heaiioonp plus taid Tine telle notion imports 
cxtidmement fi la paifaite latioimalitd de notre tWoiie 
sooiologique, puisque, la vie humaine ne pouvant 
jamais offiir aucune vdiitable creation queloonque, 
xnois tonjours line simple Evolution graduclle, I’es 
SOI final de I’espnt positif deviendiait soientifique 
ment incomprdhensible, sq dis I’ongme) on n’en con 
oevmt, ii tons dgards, lea piemiers rudiments ndoes 

The theological state consisted in explainmg phe 
nomena by the action of a person dweUing m them 
and makmg them act, the sun "was the hody of a sun- 
god, the tree was the hvmg hody of a diyad, and so 
on The metaphysical state consisted m explammg 
phenomena by the action of ahstiact entities or es 
senoes, such as au abstract will, fortune, necessity, or 
chance, which caused the phenomena to he what they 
were, and to act and react as they were observed to 
do The positive state consists m ohservmg the phe- 
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nomena and then regulaiities of sequence and cock paht u 
isteuce, that js, m discoveiing their laws , and its 
explanations become an analysis of the phenomena Pn^«oi 
instead of on assignation of the cause of then pioduc Bom 3 y 
tion, foi the laws undei which they eiist and opeiate 
aie not pieviously existing leasons oi causes why 
they exist, but aie answeis to the question how they 
exist, that is, me modes of then existence and opeia 
tiou Now m each of these thiee states, both the 
phenomena and then pioposed explanation, oi ana 
lysis, aie subjective as well as objective, and vice 
veiafl, the phenomena aie phenomena m conscious 
ness, and the explanation oi the analysis is a subjec 
tive way of looking at the phenomena as well as a 
mode of existence and opeiation m the phenomena 
themselves, oi, as m the two foimei states, apphed 
eiioneously to the phenomena And in the thud oi 
positive state, the empuical objects oi phenomena, 
sopaiately and m conjunction, and the conceptions oi 
laws which oio then positive explanation, and the 
still moio gencial conceptions upon which these laws 
rest, 01 of which they aie instances, such as the con 
ceptions of moboii md foice, reqime analysis, and 
this analysis can only he effected by metaphysio, 
which is a paiticulai mode of reflection Every em 
pineal object also, and eveiy positive conception, has 
Its subjective side oi aspect os well as its objective, 
and the lecognition of this fact is the woik of lefleo 
tioii , and that pomt of view which keeps both aspects 
at once m sight is the subjective oi metaphysical pomt 
of view So that metaphysic is the key to the sigm 
ficance both of objects and then laws, and even the 
Special empnicol sciences conveige to it as to a com 
mon centre, which connects them as a whole, and also, 
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Past II in pointing out then mateiial and foimnl elements, 
completes them as special sciences 
ot The cause of the i ejection hy Positivists of meta 
gonoreiiy physic, “the tiansieut State of metaphysic,” will have 
alieady become appaiont ftom what has been now 
said The metaphysio of then metaphysical state is 
not metaphysic piopei, hut ontology The distmo 
tion. between the two was not diawn, and the neces 
Bity of metaphysic, as the subjective theoiy of the 
iimveise, was not seen by Comte when he wiote 
Ills Philosophic Positive Fiom M Litti4’s book, 
Auguste Comte et Le Positivisme, it would seem that 
Comte was not dueotly acquainted with any of the 
mitings of Kant except the Idee zu emei aUge 
ineuien Geschiohte m 'W’eltbiiigeihoher Absicht It 
cannot then siupiise a metaphysician that a nund so 
gient as Comte’s, woikmg mdependently and staitmg 
■with the empuical sciences, should end ivith concep 
tions of the same, that is, a metaphysical, ordei, as 
those with which Kant, an avowed metaphysician, 
fioiu the first began, that he should m his second 
gieat woik, the Politique Positive, woik avowedly 
fiom a subjective pomt of 'new, one which embiaced 
the two aspects objective and subjective at once , and 
that in his last and ijnfortunately uncompleted woik, 
the feynthiise Subjective, he should attempt a sub 
jeotive logic, and one m which the phenomena of 
puie space play the chief part It was, as a meta 
physician must beheve, not his weakness but his m 
teUectual gieatness that led him to take this course 
M Littr4 hunself too recognises, in the Conclusion of 
the above mentioned work, that the Positive Phdo 
Sophy reqmres completing m three respects, one of 
Which 13 the establishment of a thdorie subjective de 
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I’humamtA But such a complement of positive philo 
Sophy does not need to be taken m hand and supplied 
now foi the fiist tune , its constinction has been m 
progiess, Bide by side with the othei sciences, from 
the time when leflection fiist accompamed thought 
Its constittotoiB Die such men ns Plato, Aiwtotle, Dcs 
oaites, and Kant Metaphysio also is apositive science, 
as well as the special and empirical sciences which it 
connects, and whose component paits it analyses 
The position which the Philo 302 )hie Positive of 
Auguste Comte holds, and the seivice which it has 
tendered, to metaphysio seem to me to be pniaUel to 
the position held, and the seivice lendeied, to meta 
physio by the astionomioal theoiy of Copeimous, the 
Copermoan theoiy laid hold of the vigOTOWS meta 
pibysical mmd of Gioidano Biuno, and pioduoed m 
hun the thought of the mflmty of siiaoe , and the 
oases of Oopemious and Comte aie both mstances of 
■what I have aheady obscived, namely, of the em 
puioal sciences sujiplymg food and fuel to meta 
physic, and of metajihysio piiogieasmg by lefiectmg 
on the lesults of the erapiirioal sciences Comte’s 
Philosojibie Positive established a lesult m empiuiool 
science, whethei physical oi sooiologioal, of the veiy 
highest 01 del, nothmg less than a law of succession 
of the states and of the development of the human 
mind in aU blanches of empmcal enquiry, a law com 
mon to and vahd m them all Expressed in general 
terms this law, the law of the three states, is, that m 
histoiioal 01 empiiioal onquuy the How, and not the 
Why, of objects and events is the lesnlt, and the only 
possible lesult, of mvestigation, in otbei woids, that 
Laws and not Causes cou be discoveied, and that 
Laws can not be employed as Causes Gieat as was 





o^ynL thewiiteroftheKiitilcdei Remen Veinunft, he 

— did not diaw this distmction, noi distmctly i eject the 
ProYi^ of semcli Etftei causes tis distmgmshed fiom laws The 
gonoinaj fiist paiagiaph of the Intioductioii to the Kntik der 
Beinen Yeinunft, ist edit , shows this Expeiience, 
h.e says, that is, empuical expeiience, “tells us m 
deed what exists, but it does not tell us that it must 
necessfudy be as it is and not otheiwise ” It tells 
us foots, but not why they exist The nnswei to this 
Why? was the puipose of his woik He stdl sought 
the conditions of expeiience, not the meie analysis of 
it, — ^the conditions of synthetic judgments a pnon, 
tlie conditions of existence of theie being order and 
systematical aiiangeinent m the world at all He 
was too great to employ these conditions, the tiaii 
soendeuttd umty of apperception, and its categories 
of the undci standing, and the forms of intuition, time 
and space, ns entities mth an absolute oi independent 
existence , but stdl they were, with him, not mere 
metaphysical elements of experience, but also pie 
eecbng conditions of experience Necessity was not 
merely another name, the subjective aspect, of umvei 
sobty, but somethmg of another order fiom empmoal 
iimveisality Ho had not drawn oleaily out that dis 
tmction between analysis and construction, history 
and natiue, elements of analysis and conditions of 
existence, which metaphysio is now able to appro 
piiate and employ, yet without beoommg an onto 
logy, ns with Hegel, chiefly if not solely m consequence 
of the Comtiau distmction between laws and causes 
m the empmoal sciences, and the impulse given to 
thought geneially by the appearance of Comte’s 
Phdosophie Positive 

On the one hand metaphysic is a positive science, 
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nil lliii (ithiT hmul all pinitiM' I'mpmcal acieucos oro 
nil taplijMii 111 I'^voii till fnclilE gum of positive sci 
inn i \isliiig 111 the tin iilogiLul statu, and its stionger 
aiiil 11 idi‘1 giowth m the tiaiisiuit ontological state, 
IS nil laplijiii al iii llir saiiii, souse anil foi the same 
iia-nii that Its lull ile\ilo)iinent m tlio I’liilosoplne 
I'lisiliiii IS so I’lmitiic suunce, ominiical and meta 
plijsiial, glows and sjiiuuls, takes m all the plitiio 
iiioiiu will (.lassos of plienomotia onto ovplamed by 
tluologitid luid metaphysical ouUtios, and becomes 
tijiNtaisivi mill coiiscioiiHucss and with etlstonoe 
llic human uiiiid pussos tlimugh these tliiee stages. 
Olid 111 I oili Ilf lliLiu knowlodgo, tlio soioueo as it np 
pBiuK at lilt time being, ivonis a diffeicnt nspeot 
'llii tlimights Ilf iiioii in the theological slate mo to 
tin III lliiii stiLiiLo, so also m the outologital, and in 
till pitHint piisitiie stale \Vu who aio in the posi 
tivi Hlato sii and iissiiit tliiil what tin y thought soi 
oiai was not HI), lietiuisu it was not positive II now 
lit HI n III 0 IS mi mil llit toiii opiums and o\plauationa 
III lai Is at 1 1 pli d III any pin Litulai ptiiod, llitu soitnoe 
ilMi II mil) lio Hiiid to haul piisstd thiough tliieo stages, 
ami till law ol llio lluui stalts will (lien bo colled a 
Inn 111 till dt\ iliipmi lit III Btieuoe Itself, hut tins will 
iiiit la any tiling mnru ihiui was btioic meant by say 
mg that (lie law ol tlio tlneo states was a law of the 
ill 1 1 Inpmi III 111 tlio human niuiil But if by aoioiice 
IS nil iiiil SI iinii iiH Ave now coiiccivu it, that is, posi 
till SI a nil, linn tlio law of tlio lliico states la no 
luiigi 1 a law 111 tlio developmuit of suoiieo, but a laiv 
III till rtlalnms winch Buonco, the positive geim 
mciuiuiiiig liiim llic hLgimmig, has successively hold, 
ill Its devt,lo|)iiieut, to the liicts to bo L\plaiiiod by 
It- and. fartliui. this law (.liaincteiisos the auooosaivo 
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lektioiia of positive science to the fects to be ex 
plained, by contrasting them not with pievious states 
of positive science itself, but with lelations held by 
systems which me not positive science to the facts 
which they piofess to explain, that is, with concep 
tions not of positive science at an eaihei or a later 
period, but with conceptions which do not belong to 
positive science at all The law of the thiee states 
is a tine law m the sense m which Comte meant it, 
but it 13 n law of the historical development of the 
human mmd, m its speculation, that is, of the history 
of philosophy, and not a law of the development of 
positive soionoe, foi it does not give the law of sue 
cession of states of science, states of mind comprised 
Within positive science, oompaied togethei as mem 
heis of a senes It explains how the human mmd 
come to explain to itself phenomena by theological 
entities, how it then used this conception as a steppmg 
stone to that of ontological entities, and finally how 
it lose ftom this to the conception of positive laws 
But it does not explam how the positive science which 
existed in the theological state passed mto the sue 
oceding states of positive science, existmg m the 
ontological state, and finally mto the final states of 
positive science m which we aio at the piesent day 
It IS not a law of the development of the positive 
element alone, and as distmgmshed horn the non 
positive elements combmed with it m the theological 
and ontological states 

I have no fuithei suggestion to ofifei m solution 
of the question of the law of succession of the states 
compiised in positive science itself The logical oidei 
of the special empirioal sciences has been oonsidoied 
by Comte ns being also the histoiioal older m which 
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they HutpCHHivcly lipciuiio eomiionout paits of positive rAmu. 
sticiioo K'>»<!i 8 lly, and Ihw conception lio exhibits ns — 
the lueianhy of tho hciciucm ni tho I’hilosophio I’osi 
liM lint whclliui the hisloiical oiilci of cxistoiico so’fiy 
of tin Hpei ml sui lu es m oi is not tho sniiio with then 
Inf'S al nuhi, a <pi(slion iicuntly debated by Ml II 
vbpunci, bnlh tliisii nidus of aiianpioinont of tho 
Minimi Mill 111 es are auiuigoinonls of tho Bcioncoa ns 
eniniih te systoniH, and aio noithei of them an ncooimt 
ol I hi way in winch positivo soionoo itself ndvanoos 
in all and each of ita donuunB, that is, in nil and each 
of tho Hpeeial scienocH I’ositivo soionco must liavo 
Boino niithod of advaneing poouluu to itsolf, and 
oniiiinon to all tho biimehes, that is, all tho spooial 
seienees, in in its application to any paitiouki oolleo 
tiiiii of phenoincna And some stages in this method 
01 tins applnation must bo diseoimblo, in tho oailioi 
lit whiih tho Hciineo is loss, and lu tho latoi nioio, 
i oinph li and snU di jandi nt .Snell a law of piogiess 
111 piiHiliMi SUI me giniially, and eonsoipienlly in all 
Ihii H|iiiml Hiiiiiiiis, imlaphysie meludid, is offoiod 
hy Ml 1 .S Mill’s ihslimliiin liotwoeu tho mduotive 
01 tiiitativii and tho dcduelivo slago of any soionoo 
'I'hii ih'diietivo stiigo may bo ooiisidoicil to aiiso ni 
an) Ml Li ill e, when a sullieient body of tiiitlis poculiai 
to lliii iib|iits III that seionco has boon disoovoiod, 
tuilliM Hiithi iinlly eoitain and sn-nicionlly eolioicnt to 
HI 1 \ I not mil) iiM stiu ting points foi futiuo gonoiahsa 
timis, lint also as at least uogalivo losls ol llicn ooi- 
uetiiiHs, llml IS, liiUbs winch aio so gcnoial and so 
cutiini, as not to ho liahlo to ho ovoilluown by any 
tiling Hliiiit lit a iitcisal of the laws of tho stability 
iiiid uinriiinnty 111 tlio einuso of imlnio Wlnlc this 
may liu ic’gnuled us a goiioial and diioct law loi all 
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Tvhtttever, theia la anothei law to which some 
— Bciencea lire Bubjtet directly, aad others induectly 
thiough the mediation of the former This law is, 
aonsndiy tliat theie aie two stages of the development of con 
soionaneas, the dueot and the lefleotive, the latter 
being the oompletion, and famishing the ultimate 
analysis, of the foimer In the fiist stage, conscious 
ness deals with objects clone, in the second with sub 
jeot and objects at once And all sciences become 
subjeotno, ui this complete sense, as soon as they aie 
connected with metaphysio, which is the speculative 
employment of lefleotion Metaphysio itself becomes 
deductive when a sufficient body of tiuths is estab 
lished to leoson fiom, it might be said peihaps that 
It became deductive when Aiistotle oonsciouslv estab 
bslied logic on the basis of the Postulates There 
aie thus two laws of the development of the soienoea , 
first, that they advance fiom the mduotive to the 
deductive stage, secondly, that they advance fiom 
the objective, oi solely empmeal, stage, to the meta 
physical, oi that which is at once and equally sub 
jeotive and objective 
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ml rpci 11 toStoii imvTi Xi>7i|i /laj^mloK, Oi Jv ^ 

0^iiin/«iv f Iiouv il0ii>iitiuK laxviu^iimi rtfl t>m. oti^oOi. 

^ fiH Till 1™!* pliilntophi'i (liffas fioin tho sophist pahui 
111 till' Imlnliial li't'liiif? llmt Ium imds aio llio fooblo 
i\pit»«i(m ol till 11 iilijo(l.M, instcatl of lioing thou oiniitoHon 
wliipiiild <'\pUMBinii (ft llio olip'ots tlioiTiMolvos, in 
ill Ml tiikiii;' oliloitK, iiH liny iippi'M to him, to ho 
iiliiil lhi> imwl iippwii til llic most nmipli to iiivosti 
piilimi piisHilili', 111 UHiiK' lim wolds iw coin, not os 
till IMllllll wllllh (0111 lIpKHClllH Uo sots 110 StOlO 
lij till wiiy III wllllh till' thmiglito hnvo ocomrod to 
him, provukil tliiit lim expicssion of them biings 
the tlioiinhts lliLinMclviB olcftily befoio tho minds of 
otlicis 1 1(1 diiiK wlmt ho docs in tho name and for 
tliii Hcniic of liiilli flo does not oonsidoi his own 
histiiii ns the tiiith lio has to aoivo, but piays inth 
lilt (‘lull phone 



Ilenoo tho piofound aiginficanco of tho woida which 
Sir W iriimiltun delights to quoto fiom St Angus 
tine, Noscendo igrioiatm, ignoinndo cognosoitur 
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liBTU Not that theiO is any iianacendental existenca 
lurking eithei hehmd the Subject oi behind the 
oimISiion object, behind the empirical ego oi behmd the ob 
° jecta of consciousness, which is unknown to us from 

its veiy natuie Such tianscendental existence has 
been shown to melt mto the phenomena, by the ana 
lysis abeady appbed But the unknown existence 
which lemams unknown to all men, even sftei the 
most accurate and complete mvestigation, is an ex 
istence tionscendmg oui knowledge m degiee not m 
kmd, taansoendmg oui conative not oui mtelleotual 
poweis, an existence of unknown and undiscoveied 
feebngs m mfimte expansions of time and space , of 
which possible and luilcnown existence we can pie 
dioate this only, that it must be feebng and tune and 
spiace m conjunction 

It may have appealed to some that, in maluiig 
time and space the foimal limits of existence, we 
shall be taking away the possibihty of thoughts winch 
give its tiue digmty and value to human natuie and 
human life, that we shall be curtading and even 
denymg the spuitual nature of man But such bus 
pioions aiise from not considermg the impoit of the 
doctrme of the mflmty of time and space To com 
plete the view abeady taken of existence and con 
sciousness, it lemams to say a few woids of that 
unknown possible existence, tianscendent m degree 
not m kind, towaids which we oast longing glances, 
but which we can only anticipate and not know, the 
kingdom of Ideas and Ideals It was the gieat ser 
Vico of Coleiidge to dwell upon the natuie, the 
reabty, the supieme value of ideas That is the 
doctrme foi which we, his countrymen at least, owe 
him lastmg honour and gratitude His eiioi was, if 
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I iimj tn say ko, iiu on or common to many I’Anrir 

0110 11 ii[iiaUy f»uiil wilh liimiclf, that of supjiosmg — 

i( ('■JMiiilml III iilc'OH to liino n faculty of the mind ciiuiflMiion 
u|i|Uoiinali il lo llum, wliiih was llicii oigaii of pm ° 
im tin iyi> of tolouis, n faculty immcil the 
iiuHoii Tilt CMsftiMO of Iho reason ns a scpaiato 
futility was tin mfmoufo fiom tlio phcuommia of 
nil Its , imil It was Biipposcil that, if the faculty oi 
hpi I iitl ftmctiiin ivos di'uicil, the leal o\wtcnoc of the 
oli|i I ts of it, the ideas, must bo dciiiod also, Hut in 
tins ItHsiiy It IS always the pliciiomoiion itself winch 
IS flu iKiiiit of dcpaitmo and the object of anolysis 
It IS till’ iihcnompiion winch is lust in analysis and 
cannot bti tit nmtl oi dcunit’tl uinoal, whatovci may bo 
tlimiglit of Its oiigm So it was with the poicoptions, 
so It was with Iho ttmeepfs, and so it is also with tho 
idi'its What arc they then in thomselvos? ihoy 

111 long to tlm kingtlimi of possibli cxistonco, but nob 
nil possilili’ t’MsIiini's lut ideas Those only aio 
nil ns mIihU aie possibhi as inlimtu. into tho dcfiin- 
tioii 111 wliiili It tnti IS that they iiinntit be fully con- 
HIM il, wliiili mil assiuiiiil IIS iiMsting m mfnnto time 
iinil Hiinte, mid not m thoso pm turns of time and space 
which me within oiii lien 'liuth, foi instance, la it 
self an itliii, iitcoiilnig lo whni has been said in 5 6i 

lih ns me a piiiliinliu kind of concepts, that kind 
wliiili nilMinies on the lino of imagination and then, 
hiiiliiig tlm load h nil on to the infinite, takes a spiing 
mill It 111 Ins the goal poi BiiUnm, assuming that tho 
iiilinili iimil has lieon Untoisod See §47 ^^ory 
oiiu 111 Hiiih mitinpatoiy concepts is an idea Tune 
and Slime theinselies, as mfnnto, nio ideas Objects 
111 time and space, feelings of all kinds, may be ideas 
also, wlieii oonaidoicd ns earned out to infinity In 



finite motion, mfimte power, mflnite knowledge, m 
finite hnppmesB, mfimte pam, mfimte viitue, the pei 
feet globe, tlie peifect cucle, and ao on are ideas 
These all depend on the two modes of the mfimte, 
tune and space Theie aie theiefoie ideas of the 
understandmg ns well as ideas of the leason Those 
ideas which aie names of modes or states of eon 
Boiousness, as distinguished from objects of oonsoious 
ness, aie ideas of the leaaon, foi we must have re 
fleeted on objects and diStmguished then subjective 
ftom then ohjectiTe aspect befoie we can consider 
them as modes of consciousness, and theiefore befoie 
we can oonsidei them as modes of consoiousness oai 
lied out to mfinity The subjective side of objects is 
what aiises first m leflection, and theiefoie all modes 
of consciousness, as distmgmshed ftom objects of oon 
soiousness, aie tbe objects of leflection Feoi as chs 
tmguished from the object of fesi, oi the teiiihle, 
love as distmgmshed from the object of love, oi good 
ness, knowledge as distmgmshed ftom tbe object of 
knowledge, oy tiuth, aie modes of icaaon oi lefleotmg 
oonsoionsness, and when oonsidei ed as mfimte aie 
ideas of leason 

But let us farther classify ideas oi mfimte objects 
They natuially fall mto tliiee gieat classes, accoidmg 
to the thiee gieat blanches of human knowledge, which 
agam depend on the thiee gieat functions of conscious 
ness, which, it has been said m § 32, aie logical and not 
empuical divisiona of consciousness The thiee func 
tigns me conation, cognition, and feehng The thiee 
branches of knowledge founded on these aie Techmo, ' 
Theoietic, and Teleologio Techmc and Teleologio 
are the two blanches of practioal knowledge, founded 
respectively on conation and feehng, and aie both to 





gethei, as Ethic, opposed to Theoretic, which is founded 
oa cognition Every one of these three blanches in 
eludes the other two, for the functions on which they 
aie founded aie not sepaiate, hut logically discerned 
The objects of these blanches consideied as inhmte, 
that is, then ideas, are natinally classified by the 
branoh to which they piedominantly belong, oi in 
whioli they usually come to light In teleologic, foi 
instance, we shall have the ideas of infinite goodness, 
love, happiness, pleaaiue, and otheis, in techmC, those 
of infinite vntue, powei, perfection, and otheis, in the 
01 etio, that of infinite knowledge or truth Then thei e 
win aiise ideas which it is moie difficult to aiiange 
under a single blanch, as not contaming one element 
moie eminently than otheis, and these maybe called 
mixed ideas, oi objects common to two or to all tliree 
of these hianohes, snob as Wisdom, which is a com 
pound of knowledge and goodness, oi knowledge di 
leoted to good ends, and such as Justice, winch Leih 
mtz defined ns Chaiitas Sapientis We shall also find 
ideas of the opposite objects to these, founded on the 
mfimte divisibdity of time and apace, oi then mfimty 
xctTcl iialimif, as the foimei on then mfimty sard 
We shall have them classified m the same 
way, and among them -wdl he the mfimte m i n i m a of 
love, of goodness, of hapjiiness, the mfimte rmmma 
of virtue and of power , the mfimte mmimum of 
lynowledge, oi mfimte ignorance, foigctfiilness, and so 
on Again there wdl be hadquahtiea, the opposites of 
these m their seveial blanches, mfimte uard irgiwr'linv, 
such as hate, craft, fyianny, helongmg to the emo 
ttonal, cognitive, and conative blanches lespeotively , 
but to wlnoh adequate names have not been given, 
for mankmd have not dwelt on them and nevei ivdl 



dwell on them as they have dwelt on then opposites 
They have however been embodied m an idea, the 
evd prmoiple, and that agam m an ideal, which has 
played a gieat part m human creeds I understand 
by an ideal the embodiment, and, m cases where the 
ideas are modes of reflecting consciousness oi leason, 
the peisomfication of ideas one or more, the ideal 
bemg to tlie ideas which it embodies as the concrete 
to the absbaot, the example to the rule, or, to com 
pare a later ivith an earhei stage of consciousness, it 
may be said that ideals aie to ideas what tlie i emote 
object IS to the immediate objects m peioeptiou We 
must not expect to find names m common, oi even m 
philosophical, language for aU the ideas, either simple 
or mixed The history of ideas and ideals, then pay 
ohology, 18 a part of the history of philosophy and 
opmion which has yet to be written It is enough 
here to contribute somethmg to then analysis 

§ 69 But now leavmg the other ideas, whethei 
named or unnamed, let us consider, as repiesentative 
mstanoes, the ideas belongmg to the three great func 
tions of consciousness, ns objects mfimte sard Tfor&mr 
and m a good sense, or on the side of pleasuiable and 
not painful emotion, and these m tlieir most general 
shape, namely, the good, power, and tiuth Theie is 
no object, whether simple or complex, which has not 
or may not have its idea Coleiidge exanuues m his 
Church and State the idea of the Eughsh constitution , 
Plato m his Bepubhc the idea of a State Two kinds 
of ideas must be distmguished, oi lather the idea must 
be distmguished from somethmg which is an approxi 
mation to it, but not stiiotly the same This latter 
may be called the approximate or mediate idea In 
practical knowledge it is a concept of what is desir- 



ftlili'i mill Ilf flip same timn pi ol ml ily attainable, oi not 
tun IiikIi 111 iliHtmitor ppifcct to bo liopoil foi withui 
HiiniP Mill M ly IniiK apai p of liiiip Tlio line idea, on 
llip oilier biiiitl, iH iiMHiiiiiiil to be iinaltaniablo, tins 
piili rK mill ilH \piy pnHoiict, it is the coiiclnsioii of an 
iiilmili |iro;ri,.>iH, all llip iiipdiato ideas aie slnijos on 
tlip iimii lowiirds il, lint it is asanmed ns iievoi to bo 
1 I'm 111 il , il IS a pi>iii|imnid of the liigbcst mcdialo idea 
mid I III iiddi d notion of infinity, oi, in pinotical mat 
ti IS, jii ifpplion Lptlben the Ideas of the good, powoi, 
anil lintli be nssmiicd as ideas piopoi, and not as mo 
dintp idpas 

In the laso of ideas we must hold fast the piin 
piphi and iiioile ol miiilysm Mrliich has guided ns 
thionglnmt, in the lasc of )ipiaiptioii 8 and m that of 
poni ppts, I nil an the piinciph , that the object ns it is 
]iUHPiit to toiiHiiousiiPHH IS tlio ob)tot as a exists in 
itsilf IVii iiiUHt mil now m the case ot ideas turn 
imind iijion oiii piini iidc, and iishuiiio that the object 
of an nil'll m HiiniPlbing in itsdt apait fiom the idea 
Mlnili MO bavi ol il 'I la iiha is rud la cause wo 
biiMi It Ml iiinniioUHiiPHs, wbal its inituio is must bo 
leanil liom imalysmg it asso pipspiil It OMsts boio 
and now, M'lnlo wi mmonscious of it, its iintuie is to 
lip iin|n'rfiot bciansu assumed to bo tinnsooiidmgly 
piifi'i t l)b|n ts Ol tbonglits of this nature nio pie 
usilj lliosp mIiuIi tiMbscd and oultuiod man will 
li iiHl ri ailily gii p up They nio binisplf The moi o 
bo ailMimis m uillme the mmo dosdy ho clings to 
tliim, and tlia iiioiu iiccessaiy they mo to him In 
thdi iinpiilidiim, Mliidi is the other aspect of thou 
liaiisa'iiibng pollution, is no disadvantage, but this 
18 ratliPi the soiiiee of thou value If they could bo 
grasped fully tiioy would lose Hint tinnsceiidmg pei 



feotloa which is then chmm, aad some other objects 
would be Bought aftei to supply then place For, as 
time and space aie infinite, so theiemll be always in 
finite objects nnagmable, that is, theie will always be 
ideas Tins is their reahty and then truth 

But what 13 the special truth of the three ideas 
selected foi examination? Can these ideas vanish 
undei mvesbgation? One of them is tiuth itself, it 
supposes mvestigation as its condition It is not 
needful to ask whether this will vanish iindei ui 
vestigation But as to the other two, the good and 
powei, smce we have chosen these os lepiesentative 
instances, let ns see whethei they will vauish undei 
mvestigation, and then we shall see what quahty in 
them guaiantees then tiuth, and consequently what 
kmds of ideas, fiom lackmg this quality, have no 
such guaiantee, and may be supposed to vanish fiom 
existence os these attam to it in moie and moie pei 
feet degiees The tiuth of these two ideas, the good 
and powei, is assured to them by then bemg m hai 
mony with the emotions and desnes of man Undei 
the idea of the good we sum up all the feelings which 
we dehght m , undei the idea of powei we sum up 
all the foices, mental and matenal, which aie capable 
01 piodnctive of haimonions action Now leasoniiig, 
which 13 the instrument and condition of ti uth, is a 
voluntary piocess We leason because we aie mter 
ested m objects Feelmgs m which w? delight m 
teiest us, their causes aie modes of the powei which 
produces them So long theiefoie as we shall be 
capable of reasonmg, so long as we shall be capable 
of seekmg tiuth, so long shall we make these ideas 
(whether moie oi less perfect mates no diffeience) 
the grand and ultimate object of oui search Not 
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onh i« liulh CBsuitml to them, hut they mo ossontiol 
to liulli It in uii|i(isiihle to ili\tdo Ihtso thice ideno, 
UK il IS iilsii iiinnissihli to iU\i(lu tlio till 00 functions 
of coiisiioosiuss lo ivluili tiny coiiLspoiid 

I Ins tuitli wliitli 1 hii\o tried liowivct fochly to, 
< \jin ss, itp|iiomhiii^ II mild) tienlly, is olltiiONin eased, 
hlstuMiallj hy Hiijiii;' tlmt tlio woild oMidiits ii pio 
jfiiss Imm hul to ^'ood, a dtvoloiiiiiuit fiom loss to 
Kuiilir [lei ln-tion 'Xliis la tiiio also, it is tlio Ills 
tiaiud uHpCLt of tin, biiuio tiutli of wliicli the fointei 
htatiiiiLiit w tlio logiLid luspLtt To say Wo uitio 
iltiee liariiloiiy into oiu ouiictptioiiH of the woild, is 
UiB same thing us siijiiig, 'lln woild iiitioduoes liai 
liiniij into OIU loiiei pilous Ihiiiiioiiy is the piaoU 
ml IiiM 111 holh, loiiseioiisinss, when it misis, follows 
till Mime law, nets in tin hiiiin nay, as tlio unooii 
Hcioiis oh)iLls 111 imtiiie net and iietod hotoio con 
M.ioiiMii'-s IMIS niluiihnid im iiu ohjeit miioiig them 
lliiiu Ihi nnhsliin lihlo lonuiilion lhat louseious 
iiisH IS om Milli lln imiMiM, is ol a pneo siitli it, 
lliHl, Mini lull iHioisliiisiM Milli eoiiHeniiisiiess and 
Milli iinlini, llniiloii iinliiio mid t oiiseiousuoss mc 
eoi\liUKiMi null (inli ollni, that tlio same pi ogi ess 
chmaetei isi s iiolh, inid lln smiio iilliuiute end , that 
uiisoii IS uimilly oli)uli\i mtMsIoneo and sulijoctivo 
111 loiiHiiouMiiss , 111 to Hiiin up all m iho woids of 
Alinlolh , in his 1)0 Alinnll, aloirif o' fovs imd nu mi!, 
'rtiiCfurn tjo'-oi' ku} j) pliirif, xai roffr vmv amti TtKot, 
mid iigniii m the Miliiphjsie, ovx hm i i <p(«ris 
tTUiri'oitiHr,! Otiffa U rSf fuitotiimv, worif Tga 

7^/b, or, in I’lnlome teims, tlio Ma of the uravoise 
is eonvertihle Mith its n\oe oi with rdya^r Ilenoo 
wo cannot let thoso ideas go heeauso wo wiE not, and 
we M ill not heeauso sve emuiol 



If this 13 optunism, it is not that optimism which 
Voltaue iidiculed, which demes the truth of evd and 
of evil ideas so long ns they are felt and whilst they 
last , hut it IS an optmnsm which, odmittmg the 
existence and the truth of physical and moral evd m 
the woild and m consciousness, ns actual objects, yet 
refuses to admit that they wdl always prove tiue or 
have ideal truth These two sets of ideas, the good, 
powei, tiuth, on the one hand, and them oontiaiies on 
the side of evil on the othei hand, aie as concepts mu- 
tually contiadictory , as ideas they aie mutually aimi- 
lidatoiy, 01 destructive of the existence of each other 
As ideas they cannot he, both of them, real and tuie, 
being, as they aie, uifimte as well as contiadictory 
If we assnme the one set, we must deny the other, 
that 13 , deny that the other will always piove tiue 
Now 13 it possible to leason and to suppose that eiuoi 
IS the lesult of reasonmg , should we reason if we 
thought that this was even possible? It is clear that 
we should not, for erroi is what we leoson m older 
to avoid Simdarly, what mteiests ns, that is, the 
good, 18 what we reason m order to attain, that is to 
say, the good and truth aie two aspects of the same 
result of the same piocess, the piooess of leasonmg 
Powei 18 all foices, all causes, which concui to this 
end , power woikmg m antogomsm to this end de 
stioys Itself and tends to weakness Powei, the 
good, and tiuth, as ideas aie msepaiable, theiefoie 
they aie tiue, for truth is so Theiefoie their con 
tradictones aie untiue, when consideied as ideas, or 
in pomt of their necessity of always bemg tiue If 
the world is a piogress towards the one, it must he a 
regress from the other And this it is by the mere 
action of the laws of nature m the woild of objects 



nivl lij llic nilum of llu' liiw« of coiwciousucsB iii 
ri nNiiim;.' l'iiiithoun)iIi iis im llu' j'oiil ox liyiiotlicBi, 
yi If m\oUi-t l•.lln^lly tlm ilmimiaioii of evil mid 
f lin I ■.(iiIiIihIiiui Ilf ol Kiioil, till liiitli ol 1)110 kind of 
iiliiw mid tlm imtrntli ol tlin otlioi, lonmdciod m 
lilt ir nil 111 I Imriii’ti'i And wo (iu> yistiliod in ox 
pn ■•i.in;^ fliit fni t liy lliii iiIimmo. Unit tlio ow.ni'.o. 
nid, mid wiimiiiim lioninii ol the uinvasc mo con 
'orlilili liniH 

^ 711 'I lii'iio ulciiR of tlm gnml, iiowon, mid tuith 
tiro iilijirtii of ( (itincnmiiimiiH in iti Hpuitiml lifo, and 
It liiw III on iiflcn mnil, iinil I tinnfc ih gpiioially ad 
iniltiil, llml limn grim* luoro n|iiiiUiiil, that w, moio 
rolignmis Imiismiuing wipi ihIiIiou into icligioii. in 
liro|Hirlniii to liw |iriigiom ni uviliMiUiini and oiiltiuo 
I do not Midi til onlor nt loiigtli mion tlio naoiod 
graiinil nfroligmii, in uimii tlm Midoi liold of otluo, 
Mill I iiiiiko Urn lolliiwing niimik nolily foi tho pm 
]iiin’ of indii iiliiig lliii I oniii 1 Inni In twooiv llioso null 
|i 1 tn mid ill! |iiirily logiiiliM'liiiiiiilHil ciiiihgiouhiiosSi 
mIiii li in tin niiiiii Knli|i 1 1 ol I xiimniiiliim Iinio As 
nil olijnin III siiinilili iiiiiijilioii mil given to us in 
conni loiiMii nn mid iiio tlm olijiih of lieliof, ns eon 
gmoiinnonn m liiliil, mid iMstinoo only mioUioi nanio 
far ooiini loiinni nn, nil iilno luo idons olijCCts of con 
w lonmii nn nlin li iirinii imicHHiiiily in coimoiousnoss at 
II 1 1 limn ntiigi ol iln ill Mlo|>iimnl, mid nio in exactly 
llm Hinni Miiy oli)i i U of belief In Mlint coiwints tlio 
ililli oi III I ol tin Ittii Clines iil Imlid, wliieli nio thus 
nun In lie in-iulmlly tlio nrnnof Tho didoienoo is 
wiklj 111 Itiiil iiiiiiirfoamn, wliieli is niiotliei iimno 
for I 111 1 1 mini'i ndnig itmfetluiii, of tlio ideas llio 
two kinds of ohjats ibnei iint at all in point of 
ri iilitj, 1101 111 iiuiul of tiuth They dilfci in iialmo, 



m point of then diifeLent value and mteiest to con 
sciouaness Of a tine idea it may be said, os Aiistotle 
said of metaphyaio, aumyKcuonicu fjbh eSp •Kojsm 
ajjbsipm SS ouH/ikia Ideas are om veiy bfe, our very 
soul, and then tiansceudmg perfection is then value 
On account of this diatmguislmig characteristic of 
them, we distmgmsh a paitionlai land of behef which 
we appropiiate to them, as oidmaiy belief is appio 
piiated to peioeptions and concepts We say that 
true and ultimate ideas aie appiehended by, or aie 
present to consciousness m, Faith 

The ideas of the good, powei, and tiuth aie ideas 
of the iinderstandmg, the subjective aspect of them 
shows them as ideas of the leason, or modes of le 
fieotmg oousciousness As objects of the i eason then 
names aie love, powei, and Imowledge, and as ideas 
of the leason they oie perfect love, perfect powei, 
and perfect knowledge When these aie consideied 
as umted in one Subject, as modes of its conscious 
ness, they foim an ideal peison, and this ideal person 
13 God In this howevei is oontamed a very im 
poitant assumption, the pioof of which can only he 
given by ethio, and which must theiefoie lemam as 
an assumption heie, namely, that the Christian doe 
bine, that love is oonveibhle with happmess as the 
Buhjecbve aspect of the ethical Biiminum honum, is 
a buo doobme I shall assume the buth of it heie, 
for this reason, that, smce the teim love expi esses 
the feelmg of a peisou towards others, and not his 
feelmg solely towards or m hrmaelf, it conveys a 
moie deteimmate nobon to the mind than is con 
veyed hy the term subjective feeling of happmess 
The assnmpbon is, that there is one parboulai, deter 
nunate, emobon, that of love, which includes, per 





vades, or conditions every feelmg which can. lie a 
pait of perfect happmess, that it is the concrete and 
total content of the abstiact idea, the subjective feel 
mg of happiness 

The examination of ideals as well os ideas belongs 
moie piopeily to ethic than to metapbysic, belongs 
to the piaotical bianoh of bunian knowledge lathei 
than to the piuely theoretical It was however ue 
oessaiy to show here the conneotion of both with the 
foims of tune and space, suice without this indication 
of the foimai element in ideas and ideals the cxamina 
tion of tune and apace, as the foimal element m all 
domains of oonsoiousuess, would have been moom 
plcte As it 13, the ccamection is mdicated between 
what I may call theoiebcal and piaotical metaphysic, 
01 m common phiase between metaphysic and etiuo 
If the system heie unfolded is tiue, it will have its 
ieaults mdueotly In ethio also For aU emotions and 
all feelmgs aie also oogmfions, ad objects ofiefleotion 
heal both choiactera at ouce and maeparahly, and 
obtain the name of feelmg oi of oogmtion aecordmg 
as oithei chaiactei, the materud or the foimal ele 
ment, piedominates And heie I will repeat that, if 
I thought that this system nan owed and cuoiun 
scribed the lehgious feelmgs and aspnations, oi the 
spuitual natuie of man, I should be among the fiist 
to admit that it could not possibly be true I 
should legnid that objection as decisive against the 
lesults of its analysis, which would thus be shown to 
deny the facts which it was its busmess to arrange 
and explom I should legaid any system as mco 
herent and imtiue which found an mcongiuous or 
inadequate place foi those moral needs and emotions 
of oui natuie which lead ns to look up to an A1 



migibty God and Fathei He leveals lumsolf to us, 
— and just as light reveals itself in visual poioeption, 
so does God reveal himself m reason, — as the su 
preme ideal, the person m whom aie embodied the 
ideas of love, powei, and knowledge I cannot thmk, 
supposmg veibo tenus such a conception to bo pos 
Bible, that it would be an honoui to him, oi a benefit 
to mankind, to suppose him entirely withdiaivn fiom 
all oommumcation with human leason, bohmd the 
impenetrable veil of absolute, unintelhgible, and non 
objective existence It is in these ideas of love, 
power, and Imowledge, oi lathei m then union in an 
ideal, embiaced by the impeifeot act of faith, that ad 
men, learned and unleoined alike, may rejoice to lest 
fiom then disputmgs and enqmimgs, foi they aie the 
deepest and the finest thoughts m all the lange of 

§ 71 I letmn now to the pomt depaited fioin at 
the end of § dp, and m what is now said the tlueo 
ideas of the good, power, and fiuth wiU be legaided 
fiom the subjective side, as they exist m a Subject, 
01 as ideas of the leason, and beai the names of love, 
powei, and knowledge The ohjectaon to which the 
logical idea of God is exposed, and the oontiadiotion 
which it ajipieais to involve, is this The idea of God 
IS an idea compounded of the three ideas, infinite love, 
infinite power, and infimte knowledge Yet theio is 
such a thmg as evd Either, therefore, the love is 
not mfimte, oi the power is not mfimte, oi the know 
ledge IS not infinite Either, theiefoie, one, two, 
or all of the three compounded ideas are not infinite, 
01 if they nie all mfimte they aie not compomided 
mto one idea, oi one ideal, oi <me person 

From this reasonmg it is sometimes attempted to 



escape by two aigumenta ad hommem, first, by ap 
pealmg to the impotence of man, as showing that 
man has no right to question the idea of God, for, 
smce mfimte powei is mcluded m it, man is but clay 
to the pottei, and caimot leply to God, Why bast 
thou made me thus? and secondly, by appeahng to 
the Ignorance of man, as taking away his light to say 
that appoieut evd is leal evil, foi, it is oigued, What 
you call evd may be good m the mfimte wisdom of 
God 

The answei to the lattei argument is this The 
esiatence of evd lests on the same giounds of evi 
denoe as the evisteiioe of good If theiefoie what is 
appaiently evd may be leally not evd hut good, then 
wWt IB appaiently good may he leally not good but 
evd, and, if so, then the veiy idea of goodness oi love 
may be taken away So that this aigument is as 
dangerous to that which it defends as to that which 
It attacks, and we nie foiced to admit that we must 
oonsidei evd to he ns leid as good 

The answei to the fiist aigument is siinilai If 
man has no light to question, he has none to nsseit, 
if he cannot e\amme the ti uGi of Ins ideas, he cannot 
know that they me tine Equally theiefoie does the 
flist aigument uquie the cause winch it advocates 

The tiue answei to the objection may bo found 
in what follows It must be lememheied that the 
objects which have to be leeoucded aie ideas, that is, 
aio supposed to he existmg m mfimte perfection, 
that it 13 not an Instoiical pioof that is sought, not a 
pi oof that the woild as we see it is the elFect of these 
pieviously eMstmg attiibutes as its causei existendi, 
but that it IS lequued to show, that love, powei, and 
knowledge, when consideied as infinitely peifect, oie 



compatible -with each othei and not mutually contia- 
dictoiy, the ditftcnlty being this, that powei appeals 
to be not infinite if limited to the production only of 
the good, that when we say all powei oi mfimte 
jxiwer, we must mclude those operations wluch aie 
bad, as well aa those which aie good. The task 
before ns the metaphysical task, of leconoihng thfe 
three ideas of love, powei, and knowledge, is much 
easiei than would be the task of showmg that the 
imion of these thiee attributes was histoiioally the 
causa existendi, afxil Kitiiemt, oi efS.cient cause, of the 
umveise, such a cause would be an object of onto- 
logy, and quite beyond the leaoh of metaphysio 

Fust of oU, why should these three ideas, love, 
powei, and knowledge, be nmted togethei at aU? 
What malces us choose these to peisoiufy m an ideal? 
It IS because they aie ideas of the reason and otpieaa 
the peifection of all the thiee functions of oonsoious- 
ness, feebng, conation, and cogmtion, and because, 
being BO, we fiud them always umted m oiu selves aa 
objects ofieason, and tlieiefoie cannot disumte them 
when 1 epresented as infinite Theie is no oontradio- 
tion m then muon tfis-objeots of leason, tlie oontia- 
diction appeals m them fiist when they aie lepre- 
sented as mfimte, foi infinite power appears to mean 
all powei, powei directed to all pmposes, good and 
bad mchffeiently I wdl attempt to show that the 
name power is apphcable only to powei diiected to 
good pmposes, that powei moludes m its signifioation 
the desnahihly of the result to which it tends, in 
aocoidance with the dictum of Plato, that God is not 
the authoi of aU thmgs, hut only of the good Tnnams, 
70, Kep B j79 

Two thmgs must he observed about powei The 



fiaat 13, that power, when taken as a general notion 
equivalent to activity, is the whole of consciousness, 
while feehng and oogmtion, of which love and know 
lodge aie heie taken as the perfections, are functions 
which shaio the whole of this activity between them 
The second thing to be observed is, that power con 
tains in itself no distinction of kmd, chffeient lunds 
of powei aie distmguished only by the feelings, emo 
tioua, 01 cognitions m which they result, oi by which 
they aie aocompanied And this is true, whethei 
we take power objectively as equivalent to motion, 
activity, or force, oi subjectively as eqmvaleiit to 
effort, 01 vohtion Fiom the second of these ohsei 
vations It follows that, when we limit the function of 
feehng to the emotion of love, and the function of cog 
mtion to knowledge, oi tine cogmtion, we do thereby 
limit the active function to the powei of loving and 
knowmg, foi lovmg and Imowmg are modes of action 
no less than of feehng and cogmtion It la this powei 
of lovmg and knowmg which is the third of the thiee 
ideas 01 nifcute concepts which m oombmation con 
stituto the idea of God It is this powei of loving 
and of knowing which is mfinite m God But the 
powei of lovmg and knowing, when it is mfimte, 
supposes the entire ehnrmation of evd and of eiioi , 
supposes an infinite piogiess accomphshed, in which 
evil and eiroi have ceased to exist, supposes the 
imiveise made perfect, foi m love and knowledge are 
summed up all goodness and all truth The umverse 
is not yet perfect, but the idea of it is perfect God 
IS what the imiveise ought to he And m this sense 
what Plato says is true o bsoV sftiV mmii YjgnjhaTm 
foirgo Hr SHI fhtAisra, xa) sra\d ftaTJjit s roO tk, <E; fiuris, 
AtirgaiTTO! Laws, A 716 I do not then say with 
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Augustme, In Johann Evnng Tiact i 13, that 
— sin and idols have no existence at all, and that man 
IS ipso facto and pio tanto annihilated when he sms, 
hut I say, that ei^ of nil kmds, moial and physical, 
has no ideal truth 

By infinite power, then, is meant powei duected 
to a certain purpose, namely, love and knowledge, 
and overcoming powei, impiopeily so called, directed 
to idl nntagomstic ends, foi powei conflicting with 
powei 18 not power hut wealmess And m tins I 
do but repeat St Anselm, Proslogium, cap 7 And 
because powei conflictmg with power is weakness, 
therefoie nifinite powei, which is not weakness but 
its opposite, must be power of a certain kmd, distin 
guished by its lesult 01 puipose, must be not powei 
generally, as commonly undei stood, but powei di 
lected to some smglo 01 haimomous puipose, it must 
be powei to produce the good and ehmmnte the bad 
I would therefore employ always the word activity 
to signify powei taken generally, and rostiict the 
word power to mean activity of a ceitam kind, activity 
diiected to purposes which aie considered as good 
Assummg then that love and knowledge aio the brief 
summaiy of all good, a pomt which it is the province 
of ethic to investigate, the power of lovmg and know 
mg IB the only power which is infinite, foi it is the 
only power which can destroy all antagonists The 
contradiction then lies only with those who maintam 
that infimte power is equivalent to power generally, 
01 to the power of pioducmg good and hod mdif 
feiently 

The maight, that mfimte powei must be powei 
of a particular kmd chaiaoteiised by its puipose 01 
result, may be obtamed by leflectmg on tbe exercise 
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Past n thei e 13 no specaal name ? It might seem superfluous 
— to answei such a question Piaotical mterest indeed 
^Thoi^^ it has not, hut it has some speculative inteiest The 
answer is found in leflectmg on oui own. conscious 
ness, its objects, and its method What is goodness? 
That which we desue What is the summum. honum? 
That which we permanently and mcieosiugly desire, 
when more and moie enlightened by knowledge, m 
othei woids, tliat state of consciousness which is the 
end at once of oui volition, cognition, and emotion 
We reason m oidei to attam the good, wo desiie to 
attam the good, we act to attain the good Tho 
eseicise of any one of these functions, aud still moie 
the exeioise of them all m conjunction, as it is the 
natme of om consciousness to exeicise them, mvolves 
logically the assumption that the exei oise wiU issue' 
m good, smce we exeicise them oonsoionsly It 
would be a stultification of ouiselves to assume that 
they could issue in what was vmdesuable and uiitiue 
This consideration theicfoie is a bar to oui pleading 
that evil wdl he ultimately piedommant, will not be 
ultunately annihilated, in the umveise It is decisive 
as an ai giimentum ad hommem Such plending would 
be paiaUel to the contiadiction mto which a sceptic 
would foU, who should thmlc that it was possible to 
prove that no proof was possible 

But secondly, and ivithout arguing ad hommem, 
but lookmg to the lustoiioal oi psychological side of 
the question, the couise of this woild has been and 
is hemg actually, though giadiiaUy, improved, con, 
sciousness does actually exhibit a piogiess towaids 
good and towmds the ehmmation of evil, and tho 
grounds of this giadual progress may be pomted out 
m the metaphysical analysis of successiie states of 
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( nii'M imi-iK -s 'InlvCtlu jiuKT'ii of Rpniitnncoua led iMwit 
lIlU^,rilllii|( l-IH Ilf lIlO niORl (lutlLllUllJ plOCCBHCS of 
lull I l■lll‘■lll '•'< ll i\iis •"himii in (iliiip V tlmt the ThoSiMi 

ill h I iiiiiiiiii; iiiuM III ill! luiiiiU'iUs 111 Kpoiilnncous 
ll iliiili ) iiiliiiii iH (III |i|iiiHun or iiiUiest lolt 111 the 
iili|iilR iIimIi upon 111 lliiit hid Im, ni goim, tliu 
iiliiili iiflii jirn^iiMH 111 uoiWLitiUKiu la fiom liiul to 
gia.il I hill hill uiiitniiiH tlio ivliolo liisloiy of tlm 
ill \ i I ipnii 111 111 1 onuduiiaiiLHii, the limloiy of the aus 
iiig III ilii iilin oi (jud, whitli u developed in the 
iiiiiiM III llii< di‘M lopinmil; of conuoioUBiicss Tlmt 
mIiuIi iiiliriKta IIH ill'll I iiillKB 0111 Kpontniiouus lod 
loll grill imia ihiil mIihIi iiitoUHta im doteimiiieii oui 
M'liiiiliirv itdmligniliimN , tlmt tvliidi piinmiicully 
iiiliriHia 111 ditiiniiiiis inir Intent niid iiiont perfect 
ndiiiligmiimin, mid limmies llio hiibil of oui con 
Niiiinaiu 'll Itiit tlmt iiliieh iiiteiosU in peiraanontly 
m the oli|ut of imi togiiilioiiB, \olition«, and emo 
llbiis, 111 iliiir giiiiliHt diMlopimiil, 111 othei wds, 

II 11 ihi ^iiiiimiiiii lioiiiiiii, III till! iiliii of (iod Oui 
will'll I oil'll iiiii>.iii NH IS nmisliiiimd hy its ncipiiiod 
hiiliil", mill 111 I iiiiii s ivhiil ll IK loiiBLious of, and this 

III no MVtii 'iiisi of Ihi tiiiiiH, hut, OH ivaa pointed 

I'lil 111 14, O, iipiisintiitioiiarciietupoiipiesenla 

lioii' mill gnidiiiilh 11 iiimlil tlicui, and to tlim pioeebB 
ihi r. ll I hi 111 M no hiiiil iiKBignahlc uh liiml, nllhough 
wi iiiiiiiiil HI MT) hii idling itB tom so Geiiointions 
Iriiii'iiiit lliii nii|iiiiid linhitH, ivitli iiocuinulatioiiB 
siiiiill nr liiigi, mill eii|oy alBo the iiiheiitanco of the 
I'll H iiliilii'iis nmiidi'lltd hy the lepitBOiitatioua of 
pns 1 ding iigi K I’liUB the Imidainentttl mid simplest 
ftiels of ps\i lining) inMihc, 08 its oaiwin OMHteiidi, 01 
pnnliiec the Iruit of, tlie idea of goodiioas being the 
idi n of Ood 1 lie loimihitions ot the idea of God aie 



laid m one of tie deepest and most elemental y facts 
of consciousness, a fact -wiicli appeals at fiist sight to 
have no connection mth that idea, and thus this fact 
thioivs hght at once on the idea assumed and on the 
necessity of its assumption 

It iviH he evident that heie also, as in the case of 
the postulates of logic, it is no pi oof that is intended, 
but on analysis, an analysis of the idea of God, and 
of the mode of its aiismg, oi lathei an mdioation of 
its souioes m human consciousness But in both 
cases ahke the jnoof of the tinth of the object ana 
lysed is oontamed impheitly m the analysis, no one 
can admit the analysis, and doubt the tiutli of the 
object analysed, at least on the admission of the doc 
time, that piesence m consciousness is existence and 
vice veisft Many have been the modes in which 
philosophers have analysed the idea of God To leb. 
gion it matteis little how the analysis is perfoimed, 
m lehgion the tiuth of the object is the unpoitaat 
pomt, and this is founded m the natuie of conscious 
ness itself, and is secuie beyond the reach of question 
But the analysis of it is the important pomt foi phi 
losophy, and every system of philosophy wiU m turn 
propose its own analysis as the most satisfactory 
Plato analysed the idea of God into life and reason, 
Aiistotle mto the supreme good conscious of itself, 
St Anselm into the union of aU reality and pel fee 
tion, existence bemg one of the peifections , Spmoza 
mto the hidden substance of two mfimte attributes, 
thought and extension, Leibmtz mto the monad - of 
monads, and all these conceived the idea as an object 
for the speculative reason Kant, renouncmg the 
attempt to conceive the idea of God as an object for 
the theoretic, which with him was the “ constitutive,” 



rt iiMiii, innmliimnl itm) il amir tiiK*, 1ml tuiP only 
l< r fill iirrulinil n nRim, or ivR mi iili'n ri-piliifiAn iif 
lliiniplil mill nflifi 111 IliiRi' 1 iiRi'R, mill I lii-lniAi in 
nil iilliirn (lull nmlil In mi'iihmiinl, flu' Irillli iif flu 
nil u m fill 111 In 111 I l<l•'•llr\ , flu* iilliiii|if in Ui p^ivn 
Riiiiii III I iiitiil iirAvliiil llu' nil n IK, lliiit in, III nniilyMii 
il Aiinhnin in iinf irri litllDiin In'i mini iiilij'iiiiin wnli in 
unitiillv iiiiki' III! ntliiit|if (0 lumlyno, nmli mi iilltmipf 
in ii'il lAilliiii tlinr jiniAinci' hr rp|i;(imiH Avnftin IliiL 
till! ri|niifiil nfti'ni|ifR on tlii' part of pliiliimipliy lo 
iiniilim' fill' nil It orfiiiil mi' mi ('Aiilmun of tlio tiiitli, 

II n iMffiiiliini nfllii iiiii'n»ifj, mul tlurufmi' it linmaKi' 
In llu* |niitii* liftin' iili|iif III llnii iiiiili'inplalnniH 
An II In iiil|Hinnililr In In ' (■oiihi iiiim mnl mil tiill«( Kiun 

III Miiiii iiliiurl, Kn it IK iiiipiinKililt III lio iiliffnmn 
mill lint ri liK>"UK tniMinln (mil (Init in tiui (ili]i(l 
iifllii' nlijtumn i hhhi imihin mnl inmi im lij Inn iiii 
fiin riligninn Ami dim m lim,lni\M\ii iiiipuili'i I 
OK iiiiiili ipliilo iiiiiA III! III! iiniiltKiH pinpiiniil, llii 
lllllll nl dll nil II III (mil IK II II In In in 1 1 nnm\, i M II 
diMii^ li dll iiiiiil\Mn pinpiiniil III II kIiiiiiIiI lilt nil itK 
iiniHiiliiiiil iliiiiiiiln, 111 I Mil I'lnuiii II liKU II liy n 
itilliriiil iimin 

'I lio iiniiiii Ilf dll nil mill in tiriuinlyKiHinln n niii^'lr 
iili|i 1 1 irniinfiimiK dll' iili'it iiitn ml nli'iil, it Avliolo avIkiki 
pill In iiiit Ilium, mill lllllll till nlinn wi niiiliil mo 
Wlli|iiliii Iiiitilm III tnimeinimiHKn, iin fill limliiliUi 

lllllll lliii nri lino, pniiii, mill KiiiiwIi'iIk' i nmtiinl of 
llu yi mil, pi 111 1 1, mill lindi, dim fin nli ill iiiAilinh 
du\ mi until il in n iiirKiiii Niiiv (liu plniiiimi'iia 
tii.m Iiliiili All Kliiif 111 diin (linn lui' tlni iiliKinim 
inmluiim, dii niitiiri ul (In (ili|iif (il llu i'nmtnmH 
mil Hilly liK liiiint lit mi o\iiniiim(iiiii iit tlni I'luiifKiiiH 
dionmiliiK Ami lliort' m oiiu (iiitli to av1ui,1i nil 



lehgioiis writfiis testify unammously, whethei they 
have mitten as expiessing then Own emotions, oi as 
desoiibing them, and this tiuth is, that lehgion is a 
personal matter, an emotion of a pel son towaids a 
person, “ jEiioroa ir^oj fhoyov" and not towards an 
object winch is not conceived as contaimng a Subject 
It follows theiefoie that the ideal of God consists m 
the nmon of the personal subjective attributes of 
love, powei, and knowledge, and not of the objective 
attiibutes of the good, powei, and tiuth, m other 
woids, tliat the ideal of God is an ideal of the reason 
and not of the nndeistaudmg Hence also the validity 
of the title, Fathei, the only name which expiesses 
by itself alone the nature of God, a name m which 
the whole of religion finds its utteianoe, a name first 
utteied m its full significance by Chiist Chiistiamty 
as Chiist conceived it is the tiue lehgion It is not 
withm the piovince of this Essay to show that no 
othei religion but the lehgion of Chiistiamty, — ^not 
mdeed the system oi systems of phdosophy or YuSait 
which pass too commonly undei that name, but the 
lehgion of Chiistiajuty as it was conceived by Christ, 
— coiiesponds flilly to the needs, and is as expansive 
as the natm'e, of man Neveitheless tlie analysis of 
the ideal of God here pioposed is pioposed as an 
analysis of the Chnstian ideal of God, that is, ns an 
analysis of that ideal of God which is miplicitly 
adopted by tiue Christians And if the Chiistian 
ideal is capable of bemg so analyaed, it follows that it 
shares the tiuth of that analysis But it is not leqiu 
site, foi its capabihty of bemg so analysed, that it 
should have been exphcitly lecognised by any Chiis 
ban as so capable Eiguiative expiessions best con 
vey, and have been always found the best to convey. 



to the human consciousness the idea and the ideal of 
God, maamuch as they best sigiidj' the imappioach 
ahlenesa and the infinity involved in the idea Light, 
Love, Gieatoi, Judge, Fathei aie expiessions of the 
kind most piopei to embody the idea of God, so as 
best to satisfy the needs of the bemgs Who use them 
It IS anothu thmg altogethei to analyse the object 
meant by these expi essions, the emotions which pi ompt 
them, and the ground and nature of those emotions 
The emotions themselves aie the phenomena fiom 
which we start, and the facts which have to be ox 
pilamed The foregomg analysis exhibits an Ideal 
constituted by the three modes of consciousness, love, 
powei, and Imowledge, m umon Chiistian wnteis 
appeal to aim at e"q3ie8smg, by figurative teims, the 
■Veiy same Ideal Both that analysis and those ex 
pi essions confessedly fall fai shoit of conveymg an 
adequate impiession of the mfimte object to wliioh 
they aie chiected, but it is the same mfimte object 
which both methods of cxpiession aie duected to 
mdicate, although the full pioof that it is so does not 
fall within the piovmce of an EsSay hke the piesent, 
but 18 tlie task latliei of the ethical than of the laatn 
physical writer 



EPILOGtrE 


" Tnrpe cat difficiles habore nugas, 

Et stnitlis labor oat mcpborum ’ 

It 13 60 And I lemark only that, if tlio cndcavouT 
to analyse thewoild is a tiifle, it is because the world 
IS such The Sum of things con have no second 
mtention, noi can it be ohaiaotensed by any tiait 
that 13 not included in itself Some things aie sweet, 
but what IS om sense which peiceives them, some 
thmgs aie good, but what is om conscience winch 
judges them, some thmgs aie tiue, but what is oiu 
mtellect which argues them, some thmgs aie deep, 
but what IS oui leason which fathoms them? Eveiy 
one who thuiks deeply must have reflected that, if the 
puiposes and lesults of man’s piaotice aie vanitj, so 
also must be those of his speculation Goethe said, 
that there was no lefnge from vntues that weie not 
om own but m lovmg them, and Ecclesiastes, that 
theie was none from the vanity of life but m feaiuig 
and obeymg God So also from the vamty of specii 
lation theie is no leftige but m acquiescing m its 
relative nature, and acceptmg truth foi what it is 



